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ARTIFICIAL  PEARLS. 

Those  round  calcareous  *  excrefcences  found 
both  in  the  bodies  and  (hells  of  feveral  kinds  of 

(hell- 

*  It  was  becauf«  pearls  are  calcareous  that  Cleopatra  was  able 
to  diflblve  hers  in  vinegar,  and  by  thefe  means  to  gain  abet  from 
her  lover,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  cap.  35,  and  IVIacro- 
bins,  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  She  muft,  however,  have  employ- 
ed ftronger  vinegar  than  that  which  we  ufe  for  our  tables,  as  the 
pearls,  on  account  of  their  hardnefs  and  their  natural  enamel,  can- 
not be  eafily  dilTclved  by  a  weak  acid.  Nature  has  fecured  the 
teeth  of  animals  againft  the  effeds  of  acids,  by  an  enamel  cover- 
ing of  the  like  kind ;  but  if  this  enamel  happen  to  be  injured  only 
in  one  fmall  place,  the  teeth  foo'n  fpoil  and  rot.  Cleopatra  per- 
haps broke  and  pounded  the  pearls ;  and  it  is  probable  that  fhe 
afterwards  diluted  the  vinegar  with  water,  that  fhe  might  be 
able  to  drink  it ;  though  diflblved  calx  deftroys  acids  and  renders 

'^01'.  u.  B  them 
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fhell-fifh  *,  have  been  ufed  as  ornaments  fiace  the 
earlieft  ages  -f.  Their  elegant  blueifh  luftre,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  enamel  vvith  which  they  are  co- 
vered, hath  raifed  them  to  a  high  value ;  and  this 
they  have  always  retained  on  account  of  their 
fcarcity  and  the  expence  arifing  from  the  laborious 
manner  in  which  they  are  colledled.  By  the  in- 
creafe  of  luxury  among  the  European  nations,  the 
ufe  of  pearls  has  become  more  common  j  and  in 
Pliny's  time  they  were  worn  by  the  wives  of  the 
inferior  public  officers,  in  order  that  they  might 
vie  in  the  coftlinefsof  their  drefs  with  ladies  of  the 
firft  rank.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  methods 
were  early  invented  to  occafion  or  haftpri  the  for- 

them  imperceptible  to  the  tongue.  We  are  told  that  the  dlfG- 
pated  Clodlus  gave  to  each  of  his  guefts  a  pearl  diflblved  in  vine- 
gar to  drink  :  ul  experiretur  In  gloria  palali,  fays  Pliny,  quid  fa- 
fercnt  tnargarUa  ;  atque  ut  mire  placuere,  ne  folus  hoc  fciret,JinguIos 
uniones  cotfvivis  abforbe^idos  dedit,  Horace,  lib.  ii.  fat.  3,  fays  the 
fame.  Caligula,  alfo,  margaritas  pretiofjfmas  cceto  liqutfadas Jor- 
hebat.  Suet.  cap.  37.  That  pearls  are  foluble  in  vinegar  is  re- 
marked in  Paufanias,  \>.  viii.  ch.  j8,  and  Vitruvius,  b.  viii.  ch.  3. 

*  That  pearls  are  not  pecuHar  to  one  kind  of  (hell-fifli,  aa 
many  believe,  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  fays,  quo  apparct^  nan  una 
toncha  genere  nafc'.  1  have  a  number  of  very  good  pearls  which 
•were  found  by  my  brother  in  Colchefter  oyfters.  It  is  more 
■worthy  of  remark,  and  lefs  known,  that  real  pearls  are  found  under 
the  fhell  of  the  fea-hare  (Aplyfia)^  as  has  been  obferved  by  Bo- 
hadfch  in  his  book  De  animaliihus  marlnis,  Prefdac  1761,  4to. 

V-39' 

I  In  the  time  of  Job  pearls  were  accounted  to  be  of  great  va- 
ipe.    yoi,  chap,  xxviii.  V.  18. 

mation 
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mation  of  pearls :  and  as  at  prefent  thofe  who 
cannot  afiford  to  purchafe  gold,  jewels  and  porce- 
lain, life  in  their  flead  pinchbeck,  artificial  gems 
and  ftone-vvare  ;  fo  methods  were  fallen  upon  to 
make  artificial  pearls. 

The  art  of  forcing  fhell-fifli  to  produce  pearls 
was  known,  in  the  firft  centuries  of  the  Chriftian 
zera,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  of  the  Red-fea, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  philofbpher  Apoilonius,  who 
thought  that  circumftance  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice. The  Indians  dived  into  the  fea,  afcer  they 
had  rendered  it  calm,  and  perhaps  clearer,  by 
pouring  oil  into  it.  They  then  enticed  the  fiQi 
by  means  of  fome  bait  to  open  their  (hells ;  and 
having  pricked  them  with  a  Iharp-pointed  inftru- 
ment,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed  from  them 
in  fmall  holes  made  in  an  iron  velTel,  in  which  they 
hardened  into  real  pearls  *.    Olearius  fays,  that 

this 

*  Ph'ihjlrat,  in  Vita  Jlpollon,  lib.  iii.  cap.  57.  edit.  Olearii, 
p.  139.  I  fhall  here  give  the  tranflation  of  the  paflage,  as 
amended  by  Conrade  Gefner  in  his  H'tji.  nat.  lib.  iv.  p.  634, 
becaufe  it  is  more  correft  than  that  of  Olearius.  Dignum 
exiftimavi  quie  dc  altero  maigaritarum  genere  (arte  fadlo  fci- 
licet)  traduntur  non  prastermiitere,  quandoquidem  necipfi  Apol- 
lonio  res  vlfa  eft  levis,  fed  auditu  jiicunda,  et  mirabilium  om- 
nium mirabih'ffima.  Nam,  qua  parte  infula  pelagus  refpicit, 
Immenfa  eft  maris  altitudo  ;  fert  autem  oftreum  in  tefta  alba, 
quadam  pinguedine  referta.  Lapidem  autem  nullum  producit. 
Inde  maris  tranquillitatem  obfervant,  et  aquce  fupcrGcIem  etiam 
jpfi  olei  infufione  levigant.   Turn  ad  oftrea  capienda  ingredi- 

B  i  tur 
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this  account  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  author  :  but 
it  has  at  lead  been  copied  by  Tzetzes,  whofe  words 
may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  as  an  explanation  *. 

We  are  as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with  (hell-fifli 
to  be  able  to  determine  with  certainty,  how  much 
truth  there  really  may  be  in  this  relation  :  but  we 
have  great  reafon  to  conjeflure  from  it  that  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Red-fea 

tur  aliquis,  ita  inftruftus  paratufque  ficut  qui  fpongias  colli- 
gunt.  Eft  autem  ei  ferreus  later  (a9rAir9j;  a-ilnpa.)  et  alabaftrum 
unguenti ;  atque  ita  prope  oftrea  confidens  Indus  unguento  quafi 
efca  ad  fallendum  utitur.  Namque  illo  perfufa  oftrea  fefe  ape- 
rlentia  inebriantur.  Tunc  ferreo  ftylo  (jisvTpa)  perforata  quafi 
faniem  quandam  emittunt.  Hancvenator  ferreo  latere  (TXivStJi) 
excipit,  qui  in  varias  multiplicefque  formas  concavatus  eft.  Ea 
^ero  poftmodum  fanies  lapidefcit,  atque  in  modum  naturalis  tnar- 
garitae  albus  ilk  fanguis  obdurefcit.  Et  haec  eft  qus  ex  Rubro 
^ari  colligitur  margarita.  Huic  autem  venationis  generi  etiara 
Arabes  intendunt,  ex  oppofito  maris  babitantes. — But  what  is 
ferreus  later  P  Gefner  quotes  from  Gift).  Longolius*  edition  of 
Philoftratus  the  following  explanation,  which  Olearius  ought  not 
to  have  omitted  :  wAiySt?  a-thfx,  non  7r^lv^a?,  ut  interpres  legifle 
vidctur.  Eft  autem  ^rXivSif,  ut  quidAn  dicunt,  fcalpellum  quo 
caementarli  utuntur  ad  aequandam  et  poliendam  laterum  fcabri- 
cieni,  ^el,  ut  alii  interpretantur,  hoy.ic,  id  eft  pugio  major  et  qua- 
dratus  inftar  trabis.  Alii  aflerculum  effe  putant,  vel  tabulam 
qua  mulieres  lanam  vellentes  utuntur. 

*  Uniones  alios  rvTrurovr,  alios  ;^Eipo7romTou,-  vocant.  Piiores 
fic  Hunt :  ingreditur  aliquis  (mare)  cum  veru  et  typario  (inftru- 
mento  aut  vafculo)  fefreo,  idonoo  ad  fpeciem  rotundam  marga- 
ritis  conciliandam.  Hoc  proxinie  concham  pofito,  oftreurri 
(carnem  animantis)  veru  ptmgit  5  fluit  c  vulnere  fanies,  quas  vaf* 
culi  formulis  exccpta  denfataque  margarita  fit.  Tzetzes  vari- 
prum,  lib.  il.  fegm.  373, 

were 
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were  then  acquainted  with  a  method  of  forcing 
fliell-fini  to  produce  pearls;  and  as  the  arts  in  ge- 
neral of  the  ancient  Indians  have  been  preferved 
without  much  variation,  the  procefs  employed  by 
the  Chinefe  at  prefent,  to  caufe  a  certain  kind  of 
mufcles  to  form  pearls,  feems  to  confirm  the  ac- 
count given  by  Philoftratus.  In  the  beginning  of 
fummcr,  at  the  time  w]ien  the  mufcles  repair  to 
the  furface  of  the  water  and  open  their  (hells,  five 
or  fix  fmall  beads,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
ftruns:  on  a  thread,  are  thrown  into  each  of  them. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  ^when  the  mufcles  are  drawn 
up  and  opened,  the  beads  are  found  covered  with 
a 'pearly  cruft,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  have  a 
perfeft  refemblance  to  real  pearls.  The  truth  of 
this  information  cannot  be  doubted,  though  fome 
experiments  made  in  Bohemia  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  were  not  attended  with  fuccefs  *.  It  has  been 
confirmed  by  various  perfons  -f,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  fome  operations  and  fecrets,  without 
which  the  procefs  would  prove  fruiclefs  even  in 

*  See  Dr.  Job.  Mayer's  Remerkungen ,  in  the  fourth  part  of 
Ahhandlungen  e'mer  prmatgefelfchaft  m  Boh  man,  p.  165. 

f  Abhandlungen  dev  Schwcdifchen  akadem.  der  wiflenfchaf- 
tcn,  voli  xxxiv.  p.  89.  The  author  of  the  paper  alluded  to  had  a 
mufcle  with  fuch  artificial  "pearls,  which  had  been  brought  from 
China.  It  was  a  inytilus  cygneus,  the  fwan-mufcle,  or  great  horfe- 
mufclci  Mention  is  made  alfo  in  Hijlolre  de  Pacadimie  dss  fd- 
ences  de  Paris,  annee  1769,  of  a  ftone  covered  with  a  pearly 
fubftance  which  was  found  In  a  mufcle. 


China, 
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China,  may  be  unknown  to  the  EurO|-)cans.  Bc- 
fides,  many  obferVations  are  known  which  feem  to 
fhew  the  poffibility  of  f'uch  an  cffed  being  pro- 
duced.   Profeflbr  Fabricius  fays,  that  he  Taw  in 
the  pofleflion  of  Sir  jofeph  Banks,  at  London, 
large  chama*,  brought  from  China,  in  which  there 
were  feveral  bits  of  iron  wire,  incrufted  witli  a  lub- 
ftance  of  a  perfedb  pearly  nature  •\.    Thefe  bits  of 
wire,  he  faid,  had  been  Hiarp,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  mufcles,  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  points 
of  die  wire,  had  covered  them  with  this  fubftance, 
by  which  means  they  had  been  rendered  bhint. 
May  not  therefore  the  procefs  employed  by  the  an- 
cients be  ftill  pradifed  ?  And  may  not  thefe  bits  of 
wire  have  been  the  fame  as  thofe  fpikes  ufed  by 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red-fea  for 
pricking  mufcles,  and  which  perhaps  flipped  from 
the  hands  of  the  Chinefe  workmen  and  remained 
in  the  animals  ? 

The  invention  therefore  of  Linnseus  cannot  be 
called  alrogether  new.  That  great  man  inform- 
ed the  king  and  council  in  the  j'ear  1761,  that  he 
had  difcovered  an  art  by  which  mufcles  miglit  be 
made  to  produce  pearls,  and  he  offescd  to  difclofc 
the  method  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom.  This 
however  was  not  done,  but  hedifpofed  of  his  fecret 

*  A  kind  of  mufcle-fiiclls,  of  which  there  arc  a  great  variety. 
Trans. 

I  J.  C.  Fabricius  Dricfe  .nus  Loii'aon.  DcfTau  1784,  8vo. 
p.  104. 
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t?)  one  Bagge,  a  merchant  at  Gottemburg,  for  the 
fum  of  eighteen  thoufand  copper  dollars,  which 
make  about  five  hundred  ducats.    In  the  year 
1780,  the  heirs  of  this  merchant  wifhed  to  fell  to 
the  higheft  bidder  the  fealed-up  receipt  *  :  but 
whether  the  paper  was  purchafed,  or  who  bought 
it,  I  do  not  know  j  for  profeflbr  Retzius  at  Lund, 
of  whom  I  enquired  refpedling  itj  could  not  inform 
me  -f.    In  the  year  1763,  it  was  faid  in  the  Ger- 
man newfpapers,  that  Linnaeus  was  ennobled  on 
account  of  this  difcovery,  and  that  he  bore  a  pearl 
in  his  coat  of  arms ;  but  both  thefe  affertions  are 
falfe,  chough  profelTor  Fabricius  conjedures  that 
the  firft  may  be  true  |.  Linnzeus  received  his  pa- 
tent of  nobility,  which,  together  with  his  arms,  I 
have  feen,  in  the  year  1756,  confequently  long  be- 
fore he  faid  any  thing  refpe(R:ing  that  difcovery,  of 
which  the  patent  does  not  make  the  leafh  mention. 
What  in  his  arms  has  been  taken  for  a  pearl,  is  an 
egg,  by  which  Mr.  Tilas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  then 
was  to  blazon  the  arms  of  ennobled  families,  meant 
to  reprefent  all  nature,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.   The  arms  are  divided  into  three 
fields,  each  of  which,  by  the  colour  which  forms 

*  See  Schlozer's  Brlefwechfel,  number  40.  p.  251. 

f  Dr.  Stover,  in  his  Life  of  Linnseus,  vol.  i,  p.  360,  fays  that 
the  manufcript  containing  this  fecret  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr. 
J.  E.  Smith  at  London.  Trans. 

J  In  his  Letters,  p.  104.  The  fame  account  Is  given  in  Schrc 
let's  Sammlung  %u  den  okonomifchen  vjijfenfchaften^  vol.  x.p.  35:3. 

B  4    '  the 
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tke  ground,  expreffes  one  of  the  kingdoms  of 
nature;  the  red  fignifying  the  anima),  and  the 
green  the  vegetable,  &c.  Over  the  hehnet,  by 
way  of  crefl,  is  placed  the  linnea  *  j  that  beautiful 
little  moth  the  ■phaUna  Unneella,  fliining  with  its 
filvery  colours,  is  difplayed  around  the  border  in- 
ftead  of  feftoons  ;  and  below  is  the  following  motto, 
Famam  eatendere  faBis.  Linnzeus  once  fliewed  me, 
among  his  coUeftion  of  fliells,  a  fmall  box  filled 
with  pearls,  and  faid,  Hos  uniones  confeci  artijicio  meo; 
Junt  tantiim  quinque  annorum^  et  tamen  tarn  magnu 

Thefe  pearls  I  made  by  my  art,  and  though  fo 
*'  large  they  are  only  five  years  old.'*  They  were 
depofited  near  the  mya  margaritifera,  from  which 
moft  of  the  SwediQi  pearls  are  procured  j  and  the 
fon,  who  was  however  not  acquainted  with  his  fa- 
ther's fecret,  faid  the  experiments  were  made  only 
on  this  kind  of  mufcle,  though  Linnaeus  himfelf 
a'fured  me  that  they  would  fucceed  on  all  kinds. 

I  conjeflure  that  Linnaeus  alluded  to  this  art  in 
his  writings  fo  early  as  the  year  1746,  or  long  be- 
fore he  ever  thought  of  keeping  it  a  fecret.  The 

*  This  plant,  named  after  the  father  of  botany,  grow's  in  SwifTer- 
hnd,  Siberia  and  Canada,  but  particularly  in  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, in  fliady  places  amidft  the  thick  woods.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in,  June  and  July,  are  (haped  like  a  bell,  white  without, 
red  in  bhe  infide,  and  fomcwdiat  hairy.  They  have  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  efpecially  in  the  evening.  In  Tionhieni  and  the 
neighbouiifig  parts  they  arc  drunk  as  tea  for  medicinal  pnrpofes. 
Trans. 

J  pafTagc 
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pafl'age  I  mean  is  in  the  fixth  edition  of  his  Syjlema 
natura,  where  he  fays ;  Margarita.  Tejlce  excrefcentia 
latere  interiore,  dum  exterius  latiis  perforatur  *.  I  once 
told  him  that  I  had  difcovered  his  fecret  in  his  own 
works;  but  he  feemed  to  be  difpleafed,  did  not  en- 
quire after  the  paflage,  and  changed  the  difcourfe. 
That  pearls  are  produced  when  the  fhells  have 
been  pierced  or  injured  in  a  certain  manner,  is 
highly  probable,  and  has  been  in  modern  times 
often  remarked  •f'.  It  appears  aifo,  that  the  animal 
has  the  power  of  forhetimes  filling  up  fuch  open- 
ings with  a  calcareous  fubftance,  which  it  depofits 
in  them.  This  fubftance  aiiumes  the  figure  of  the 
orifice,  and  the  animal  particles  it  contains  give  it 
its  brightnefs  and  luftre  \,  Pearl-fiQiers  l^^ve 
long  known  that  mufcles,  the  fiiells  of  which  are 
rough  and  irregular,  or  which  exhibit  marks  of  vi- 
olence, commonly  contain  pearls,  though  they  are 
found  alfo  in  others  in  which  the  fame  appearances 
are  not  obferved  ||.    1  am  perfedlly  aware  that 

*  Pearl.  An  excrefcence  on  the  infide  of  a  fliell  when  the 
outer  fide  has  been  perforated. 

■\  See  Chemnitz's  theory  of  the  origin  of  pearls,  in  the  Be- 
fchaftigungen  der  Berlinifchen  Naturforfthenden  Gefelfchaft,  i. 
p.  348. 

X  The  animal  part  (hews  itfelf  in  diftillation  hj  a  volatile  al. 
kaU,  and  an  oil  fomewhat  inflammable.    See  Neumanns  Chemie 
von  Keflelheraufgegeben,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 

II  Abhandlungen  der  Sehwcd.  Akadem.  vol.  iv.  p.  245,  and 
xxi.  p.  142. 

experiment? 
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experiments  which  fome  have  made  by  piercing 
the  Iliells  of  mufcles,  have  been  unfuccefsful  *  j 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  impoffibleto  pro- 
cure pearls  in  that  manner.  Thofe  who  made 
them  did  not  perhaps  pierce  the  proper  part  of  the 
Ihell ;  perhaps  they  made  the  orifice  fo  large  that  it 
weakened  the  animal ;  and  they  may  not  have 
chofen  the  propereft  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
flrongeft  objeftion,  however,  which  can  be  made  on 
this  fubjefl,  is  the  undeniable  truth  that  the  proper 
valuable  pearls  are  not  found  adhering  to  the  fhellj 
but  in  the  body  only  ;  and  that  therefore  thofe  cal- 
careous balls  which  fill  up  holes,  cannot  be  perfeft 
pearls.  But  from  the  words  of  Linnaeus  above 
quoir'ed,  I  am  led  to  conjedure,  that  he  only  made 
a  hole  inthe  fhell  without  piercing  it  quite  through. 
Linnsus  alfo  may  have  done  fome  injury  to  the  ani- 
mal itfelf  when  it  opened  its  fhell ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  teftaceous  animals  are  ftrong-lived,  and  can  ea- 
lily  fufbain  any  violence.  It  appears  by  the  Tranf- 
aftions  of  the  SwediQi  Academy,  that  fome  have 
been  of  opinion  that  fliell-fi(h  might  be  made  to 
produce  pearls  by  a  particular  kind  of  nourifli- 
ment ;  and  Lifter  -f  thinks  that  thefe  excrefcences 
would  be  more  abundant,  were  the  mufcles  placed 
in  water  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter  ;  but 

*  Fabricius,  in  his  Letters,  p.  105,  mentions  fuch  an  experi- 
ment, which  was  however  continued  only  for  a  year. 

\  Exercitatio  anatomica  decochlcis.  Londiui  1694,  p.  183. 

profeffor 
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profeflbr  Linnscus  feems  certain  that  his  father  cm- 
ployed  none  of  thefe  methods. 

Under  the  name  of  falfe  or  artificial  pearls  arc 
underftood  at  prefent  fmall  beads  fo  prepared  by- 
art  as  to  approach  very  near  to  real  pearls  in  Qiape, 
liiftre,  colour  and  polidi.  It  appears  that  in  Pliny's 
time  fuch  were  not  known,  elfe  he  certainly  would 
have  mentioned  them.  The  invention  was  not 
eafy,  and  this  difficulty  to  imitate  pearls  has  con- 
tributed, with  the  reafons  before  mentioned,  to 
keep  up  their  value,  k  would  feem  that  at  firfl 
hopes  were  entertained  of  finding  a  method  to  make 
large  pearls  from  fmall  or  broken, ones.  Tzetzes 
fpeaks  of  this  imagined  art*,  and  receipts  for  that 
purpofe  have  been  ftill  retained  in  various  books, 
where  they  fill  up  room  and  amufe  the  ignorant; 
for  it  is  hardly  poiTible  to  give  to  the  pulverifed 
calcareous  matter  fufRcient  hardnefs,  and  that  iuftre 
which  belongs  only  to  the  furface  of  real  pearls,  and 
which,  when  thefe  are  deftroyed,  is  irrecoverably 
lofl.  More  ingenious  was  the  idea  of  making 
pearl- coloured  glafs  beads  of  that  kind  called  mar- 
garitini  ;  but  it  excites  no  wonder  that  this  was 
not  done  earlier,  though  the  art  of  making  colour- 
ed glafs  is  very  old  ;  for  opal  colours,  are  obtained 
only  byaikilful  procefs  and  the  addition  of  putty, 

*  Arte  autem  fic  parant :  e  parvis  margaritis  commmutis  alias 
majores  in  orbem  e^.n^uiit.    Tzet7.es,  ut  fupra. 

f  This  manner  of  preparing  marganlini  may  be  fccn  in  my 
Anleitung  zur  technologic,  p.  307. 

bone- 
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bone-aflies,  and  other  fubftances,  with  which  ex- 
periments cannot  be  fo  eafily  made  upon  glafs  as 
with  iron.  Still  earlier  was  the  invention  of  mak- 
ing hollow  glafs  beads,  which  were  incrufted  on  the 
jnfide  with  a  pearl-coloured  varnilh.  This  method 
was  firft  purfued,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  by  fome  artifts  at  Murano  ;  but  their  inven- 
tion ieems  to  have  been  confidered  by  the  govern- 
ment as  too  fraudulent,  and  was  therefore  prohi- 
bited, as  we  are  told  by  Francifcus  Maffarius,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  at 
Venice,  and  mufh  therefore  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  truth  of  this  circumftance  *. 
Some  fay  that  an  amalgam' of  quickfilver  was  iifed 
for  thefe  pearls  ;  and  if  that  was  the  cafe,  the  object 
of  the  Venetian  prohibition  was  rather  of  a  medi- 
cinal nature.  After  this,  fmall  balls  of  wax  or 
gum  were  covered  with  a  pearl-coloured  enamel. 
Thefe  were  praifed  on  account  of  their  luftre ;  but 
as  their  beauty  was  deflroyed  by  moiflure,  they 
did  not  continue  long  in  ufe  -j-.  A  French  bead- 
maker, 

^*  Tempore  meo  Munanenfes  vltrearii  uniones  adultcrabant. 
Primum  uniones  vitreos  vacuos,  fed  traiiflucidos  facicbant,  dcinde 
materia  implebant  qua  fplendidi  et  unionum  colons  redderentur, 
in  tantum  ut  vix  a  veris  unionibus  difcerni  polFcnt.  Qnapropter 
fuerunt  deccnivirorum  decreto  vetiti.  Fra?2.  Majfar'i'i^  V enclit  in 
nonum  Pl'inii  de  naittrali  h'l/Ioria  I'lbrum  caji'tgationcs  et  annotai'iones , 
Bafilca;  1537,  4to.  cap.  3J. 

\  Alios  fpes  lucri  mentita  eft  candidos  et  nitentcs  ;  et  fi  qui 
alii  homines  non  inexpertos  fallent,  ecunt  hi.  Ex  gumml  quo- 
dam 
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maker,  however,  named  Jaquin,  at  length  found 
out  the  manner  of  preparing  the  glafs  pearls  ufed 
at  prefent,  which  excell  all  others,  and  which  ap- 
proach as  near  to  nature  as  poffible,  without  being 
too  expenfive. 

Jaquin  once  obferved,  at  his  eftat^e  near  Paflj', 
that  when  thofe  fmall  fifh  called  abks  or  ablettes 
were  walhed,  the  water  was  filled  with  fine  filver- 
coloured  particles.  He  fufFered  this  water  there- 
fore to  ftand  for  fome  time,  and  obtained  from  it 
a  fediment  which  had  the  luftre  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful pearls ;  and  which  on  that  account  led  him  to 
the  attempt  of  making  pearls  from  it  *.  He 
fcraped  off  the  fcales  of  the  fifli,  and  called  the  fofc 
fhining  powder,  which  was  extended  in  the  water, 
cflence  of  pearl,  or  ejfence  orient  -j-.  At  firft  he 
covered  with  it  fmall  beads  made  of  gypfum,  or 

dam  genere  ct  miftura  quadam  Candida  coagulant,  formantque, 
ut  minus  perfentiatur  fraus,  elenchi  plerumque  figura.  Cum  prl- 
mum  tales  vidcrem,  aftu  aliquo  dolum  tentare  non  occurrebat. 
Aftute  tamen  indagari  pofle  exiftimo,  fi  humidis  digitis  quan- 
tum permiflum  eft  contredlentur,  ut  aliquis  gummi  lentor,  qui 
fraudem  arguat,  perciplatur.    Mercat'i  MelaUotheca,  p.  21 1. 

Thefe  filvcr-coloured  particles  were  examined  by  Reaumur, 
who  gave  a  defcription  of  them  in  Hifioire  de  I  'acadc'inie,  annee 
1716,  p.  229.  They  are  found  alfo  in  theftomach  and  inteftlnes 
of  thofe  fifli. 

•J-  By  the  word  oriental  it  appears  that  the  artift  had  in  his 
yiew  eaftern  pearls, 

hardened 
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hardened  pafte ;  and,  as  every  thing  new,  parti- 
cularly in  France,  is  eagerly  fought  after,  this  in- 
vention was  greatly  admired  and  commended. 
The  ladies,  however,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  chiefly 
intended,  foon  found  that  it  did  not  entirely  an- 
fwer  their  expeflations.  They  were  difpleafed  be- 
caqfe  this  pearly  coat,  when  expofed  to  heat,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  beads,  adhered  to  the  fkin,  and  gave 
it  a  bfightnefs  which  they  did  not  widi.  They 
propofed  themfelves,  that  fmall  hollow  glafs  beads 
might  be  covered,  in  the  infide,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  mirrors  are  filvered,  with  the  elTence  of  pearl; 
and  thus  was  brought  to  perfe6lion  an  art  of  which 
the  following  account  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  fome  idea. 

Of  a  kind  of  glafs  eafy  to  be  melted,  and  made 
fometimes  a  little  blueifh  or  dark,  flender  tubes  are 
prepared,  which  are  called  ^/r/T/c./j-  *.  From  thefe 
tiie  artifl  blows,  by  means  of  a  lamp,  as  many 
fmall  hollow  globules  as  he  may  have  occafion  for. 
One  workman  can  in  a  day  blow  fix  thoufand  ; 
but  when  they  are  required  to  be  extremely  beau- 
tiful, only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  that  they 
may  have  a  greajer  rtfemblance  to  nature,he  gives 

*  Gira/cl.    This  word,  which  is  wanting  in  mod  dictiona- 
ries, fignifies  opal,  and  fometimes  that  ftone  called  cat's-eye, 
Jilex  catophthalinvs,  pfeudopaltis,  &rc.  Cnuhur  de  girq/'ol  is  applied 
to  fcmi-tranfpaient  milk-white  poicclaln. 

them 
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thetn  fomedmes  blemifhes,  like  thofe  generally 
obferved  in  real  pearls.  They  are  made  of  all 
figures  ;  fonie  (liaped  like  a  pear,  others  like  an 
olive,  and  fome  that  may  be  confidered  as  coqnes 
de  perles*.    To  overlay  thefe  thin  glafs  bubbles  he 

*  Coques  deperles  are  flat  on  one  fide,  and  are  ufed  for  orna- 
ments, one  fide  of  which  only  is  feen.    By  Pliny  they  are  called 
phyfanata.    Artificial  pearls  of  this  kind  have,  for  fome  time 
paft,  been  employed  in  making  ear:rings.    Our  toymen,  after 
the  French,  give  thefe  pearls  the  name  of  perhs  coques  ;  but  the 
following  account  of  Pouget  in  Tra'tli  desp'isrre^  prec'ieufes  et  de  la 
tnaniere  de  les  employer  en  parure^  Paris  i  762,  2  vol.  quarto,  i. 
p.  20,  makes  me  dubious  refpeding  them.    "  La  coque  de 
perkj^'hys  he,  "  is  not  forn)ed  in  a  pearl-fhell like  the  pearl;  it 
is  procured  from  a  kind  of  fnall  found  only  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  them.    The  (hell  of  this  animrfl  is 
fawn  in  two,  and  one  coq7ie  only  can  be  obtained  from  each.  The 
coques  are  very  fmall,  and  one  is  obliged  to  fill  them  .with  tears 
of  m.a^lc  to  give  them  a  body,  before  they  can  be  employed. 
This  beautiful  fnail  is  found  generally  in  the  fea,  and  fometimes 
on  the  fhore."    May  not  Pouget  here  mean  that  kind  of  fnail 
which  others  call  burgeau,  the  fhells  of  which  are,  in  commerce, 
known  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  burgaudhies  ? — Should 
that  be  the  cafe,  the  animal  meant  would  be  the  nautilus  pompy- 
lius,  as  may  be  concluded  from  Hl/ioire  des  Antilles,  par  Du  Ter- 
tre,  Paris  1667,  3  vol.  quarto,  ii.p.  239.  For  the  author  fays,  C'ejl 
de  leur  coque  que  les  ouvriers  en  nacre  tlrent  cettc  belle  nacre  quells  af)' 
pellent  la  burgandine,  plus  ejlimee  que  la  nacre  de  pzrle.  Irregular 
pearls  are  called  baroques,  or  Scotch  pearls,  bccaufe  abundance 
of  fuch  were  once  found  at  Perth  in  Scotland.    See  Phyjicah 
okon.  biblioth.  lii.p.  244.    Some  years  ago  artificial  pearls  of  arj 
unnatural  Cze,  called  Scotch  pearls,  were  for  a  little  time  in  fa- 
fliion. 

mixes 
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mixes  the  pearl  eflence  with  melted  ifinglafs ;  and 
the  more  of  the  former  he  ufes,  thefe  pearls  become 
the  more  beautiful  and  more  valuable.  This  var- 
niQi,  when  heated,  he  blows  into  each  globule  with 
a  fine  glafs  pipe,  and  fprearls  it  over  the  wholejn- 
ternal  furface,  by  ihaking  the  pearls  thus  prepared 
in  a  veflel  placed  over  the  table  where  he  is  at 
work,  and  which  he  purs  in  motion  by  his  foot, 
until  thevarni(h  is  equally  dilTufedalloverthe  infide 
of  them,  and  becomesdry.  Sometimes  he  adds  to 
the  effence  fome  red,  yellow",  or  blue  colour;  but 
as  this  is  a  deviation  from  nature,  it  is  not  account- 
ed a  beauty.  To  give  thefe  tender  gUfs  globules 
more  firmnefs  and  ftrength,  they  are  filled  with 
white  wax.  They  are  then  bored  ihioi.gh  with 
a  needle,  and  threaded  in  ftrings  for  fale.  The 
holes  in  the  finer  fort,  however,  are  firft  lined  with 
thin  paper,  that  the  thread  may  not  adhere  to  the 
wax* . 

The  mme  able,  or  ■  al^le/te,  is  given  to  feveral 
fpecies  of  filb  ;  but  that  which  produces  the  pearl- 
eifence  is  the  cyprinus  albiirnus,  called  in  EngliQi 

A  complete  account  of  the  art  of  making  glafs  pearls  Is 
contained  in  a  book,  which  1  have  however  not  fetn,  entitled, 
V Art  d'iiniter  les  perlcs  finesy  par  M.  Varenne  de  Beofi,  correfpon- 
dant  de  rJcadimie  Royalc.  An  extraft  from  it  may  be  found  in 
D'lll'tonnalre  des  arts  et  met'itrs^  par  M.  Jouherty  iif.  p.  370, 
See  alfo  thejarticles  perk  and  ahh  in  the  Encyclopedk,  i.  p.  29  ; 
xii.  p.  382. 
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the  bleak..  Profeflbr  Hermann,  at  Scrafburg,  was 
fo  kind  as  to  fend  me  one  of  thefe  fifh,  which  was 
caught  there  for  the  purpofe  oC making  pearl-ef- 
fence,  and  which  was  dried  fo  carefully  that  the 
fpecies  could  with  certainty  be  diftingiiifhed.  It 
correfponded  exadly  with  the  figure  given  in  Du- 
hamel  %  which  has  almoft.  a  perfc£l  refemblance 
to  that- given  by  Schoneveld May  not  the  i?/- 
mentioned  by  Aufonius  ^' among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Mofelle,  be  the  fame  ?  At  any 
rate,  the  bleak  is  to  be  found  only  infrefli  water; 
and  on  account  of  its  voracity  bites  readily  at  the 
hook.  It  is  cauo-ht  for  the  ufe  of  "the  French  ma- 
nufad:urers"in  the  Seine,  the  L^oire,  the  Saone,  the 
Rhine  §,  and  feveral  other  rivers.  To  obtain  a  pound 
of  fcales  above  4000  filli  are  neceflary  j  and  thefe  do 
not  produce  four  ounces  of  pearl  elfence  ;  fo  that 
from  eighteen  to  tvventy  thoufand "  are  requifitfe 
to  have  a  pound  of  it.    In  the  Chalonnois,  the 

*  Tralte  gtnerale  des  pefches,  par.  li,  fuite  de  la  troifieme  fec- 
tion,  p.  493.  tab.  23,  fig.  I  et  2. 

f  Ichthyologia,  aiiftorc  St.  a  Schonevelde.    Hamburg!  1624, 

4to.  p.  12,  tab.  I,  fig.  2,  albuk. 
« 

^  Quis  non  et  virides  volgi  folatia  tineas 

Norit,  et  alburnos  prsedam  puerilibus  hamis  ?  • 

Aufoii.  Mo/el.  ver,  1 26. 

§  In  the  Almanach  de  Slrajhurg  for  1780,  p,  76,  among  the 
commodities  fold  there  were,  Des  ecailles  d'ablettes  dont  on  tire 
rt/fence  d'orient  employee  pour  les  fauffes  perles. 

VOL.  ir.  C  fidiermen 
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filhermen  get  for  a  pound  of  waflied  fcales  fifteen, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-five  livres.  The  fifh,  which 
are  four  incics  in  length,  and  which  have  not  a 
ver)'  good  tafte^^are  fold  at  a  cheap  rate,  after  therr 
fcales  have  been  fcraped  off.  At  St.  John  de 
Maize),  or  Mezel,  in  the  Chalonnois,  there  is  ama- 
nuiaclory  in  which  10,000  pearls  are  made  daily  *. 

The  firft  makers  of  thefe  pearls  muft  have  la- 
boured under  a  very  great  inconvenience,  as 
they  were  acquainted  with  no  method  of  preferving 
the  filhy  particles  for  any  time.  They  were 
obliged  to  ufe  the  effence  immediately,  becaufe  it 
foon  putrened,  and  contracted  an  intolerable  ftench.. 
The  great  confumption,  however,  required  that 
the  fcales  fhould  be  brought  from  diftant  pro- 
vinces. Attempts  we're  made  to  preferve  them  ia 
fpirit  of  wine  or  brandy  but  the  acid  of  thefe 
liquors  corroded  the  particles,  deftroyed  their 
luftre,  and  left  them  only  a  dull  white  colour.  In 
the  like  manner  brandy  fpoiled  a  real  pearl,  which, 
with  the  animal  and  the  fliell  (mn^rci  hitraria J, 
was  fent  to  me  by  Dr.  Taube,  at  Zell.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  very  important -difcovery  for  this  ait 
that  thefe  animal  particles  can  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  volatile  alkali,  v/hich  is  now  alone  ufed> 


■  Defciiption  IiHlon'que  et  topotrraphique  dii  duchc  de  Boiir- 
gopne,  par  M.  Courtepcc,  tern.  iv.  A  Dijon  1779.  8vo, 
P-  534- 
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and  which  perhaps  could  be  ufed  for  many  other 
purpofesof  the  like  kind  ** 

That  the  inventor  of  thefe  pearls  was  called  Ja- 
quin,  and  that  he  was  a  bead-maker  at  Paris,  all 
agree;  but  the  time  of  the  invention  Teems  to  be 
uncertain.  Some  fay  that  it  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV  -j-;  and  Reaumur  mentions  the  year 
1656.  Thefe  pearls,  however,  in  the  year  1686^ 
when  Jaquin  had  an  affiftant  named  Breton,  muft 
not  have  been  very  common  ;  for  we  are  told  in 
the  Mercure  galant  of  that  year,  that  a  marquis  pdf- 
feffed  of  very  little  property,  who  was  enamoured 
of  a  lady,  gained  her  £iffe£lions  and  carried  his 
point  by  prefenting  her  with  a  firing  of  them^ 
which  coft  only  three  louis ;  and  which  fhCj  con- 
fidering  them  as  real  ones,  valued  at  20,000  frants* 
The  fervant  who  put  the  marquis  on  this  ftratagem j 
declared  that  thefe  pearls  withftood  h^at  and  the 
moifture  occafioned  by  perfpiration  ;  that  they 
Ivere  not  eafily  fcratched,  had  almoft  the  fame 
weight  as  real  ones,  and  that  the  perfon  who  fold 
them  warranted  their  durability  in  writing.  Jew- 
ellers and  pawnbrokers  havej  therefore,  been  often 
deceived  by  them.    Jaquin's  heirs  ftill  continue. 

*  See  Sages  Chemifclie  uriterfiichung  einlger  niineralien,- 
J).  82. 

f  Traite  des  pierres  piecieufes  et  de  la  maiiiere  de  les  em- 
ployer enparure.    I»ar  Pougct.  Paris  1762.  410.  i.p.  19. 

C  2  this 
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this  bufinefs,  and  have  a  confiderable  manufaflory 
au  Rue  de  petit  lion  at  Paris ;  but  that  great  quanti- 
ty of  glafs  pearls  worn  at  prefent  have  not,  per- 
haps, all  come  from  France.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  fome  may  be  made  in  the  Netlierlands  and 
Germany  ;  for  the  fiQi  are  not  fcarce  in  either  of 
thefe  countrieSj  and  the  art  is  now  well  known 


PAVING  OF  STREETS. 

The  moft  beneficial  regulations  of  police, 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  anceRors,  are, 
at  prefent,  confidered  to  befo  indifpenfable  or  ne- 
ceiiary,  that  many  people  imagine  they  cnuft  at  all 
times  have  exifted.  If  one,  however,  takes  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity  of  thefe  regu- 
lations, it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  new,  and  that  they  were  unknown  to  the 
largeft  and  moft  magnificent  cities  of  ancient 
times.    Among  thefe  are  pofts  f,  the  night-watch, 

*  "We  are  informed,  In  A^a  focletalis  UpfallaifiSf  1741,  410. 
p.  75,  that  thefe  fifli  are  caught  in  Holland,  where  they  are 
called  alpbcnaer  and  ion'wg  van  ajlerl'ing. 

f  I  reckon  tl\e  poft  among  police  regulations,  to  which  its  ob- 
jeft  originally  belonged,  as  well  as  that  of  the  coining  of  mo- 
ney ;  though  in  the  coui  fe  of  time  it  has  been  made  a  produc- 
tive foiirce  of  revenue,  by  which  it  has  been  rendered  burden- 
fome  to  the  public,  while  its  utility  bas  been  lefTcned. 

I  hackney 
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hackney  coaches,  and,  befides  many  others,  the 
paving  of  (Ireers. 

Several  cities,  indeed,  had  paved  ftreets  before 
the  beginning  of  the  chriftian  jera ;  but  thofe 
which  are  at  prefent  the  ornament  of  Europe,  Rome 
excepted,  were  all  deftitute  of  this  great  advan- 
tage, till  almoll  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
I  muft  neverthelefs  acknowledge,  that  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  I  have  hitherto  met  with  more 
proofs  of  paved  highways  than  of  paved  ftreets. 
But  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  richeft  na- 
tions paid  attention  to  the  ftreets  before  their  doors, 
fooner  than  to  the  roads  before  their  gates.  In  all 
probability,  the  former  were  paved  at  different 
times,  and  by  private  perfons ;  and  required  fo 
little  expence  and  fo  few  regulations,  that  no  occa- 
fion  was  given  to  remark  the  time  when  it  was 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  conftrufting  of 
highways  many  miles  in  length,  the  concurrence 
of  States,  and  the  confent  and  affiftance  of  all  the 
inhabitants  were  neceffary  ;  and,  on  that  account, 
fuch  circumftances  were  inferred  in  annals,  and 
they  were  fometimes  copied  afterwards  by  hifto- 
rians,  and  mentioned  in  their  works.  In  the  Eaft, 
where  the  roads  are  not  fpoilt,  as  among  us,  by 
fnow,  ice  and  rain,  and  where  many  cities  were 
built  on  eminences  and  in  dry  fituations,  the  pav- 
ing of  ftreets  and  highways  may  have  been  later 

C  3  thought 
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thought  of  than  mioht  be  expefled,  when  we  coiit 
fider  the  refinement  of  the  ancient  people  who  inr 
habited  that  country,  and  the  progrefs  they  ha^ 
made  in  the  ai  ts.  Such  undertakings  alfo  were  often 
retarded  by  the  want  of  ftones ;  an  obftacle  which 
many  nations  overcame  with  an  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience at  which  we,  among  whom  workmen  are 
fewer,  and  the  price  of  labour  higher,  becaufe  we 
have  more  wants,  and  enjoy  more  liberty,  are  not  a, 
little  aftonifhed.  It  is  however  to  be  conjectur- 
ed, that  thofe  people  who  firft  carried  on  the 
greateft  trade  were  the  firft  who  paid  attention  to 
'have  good  ftreets  and  highways,  in  order  to  facili-r 
tate  intercourfe,  fo  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  fpirit 
of  commerce. 

This  conjecture  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed 
by  the  teflimony  of  Ifiodorus  *,  who  fays  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  the  firft  paved  ftreets,  and  that 
their  example  was  foon  copied  by  the  Romans. 
Long  before  that  period,  however,  Semiramis 
paved  highways,  as  we  are  told  by  the  vainglori- 
Qus  infcription  vvhich  (he  herfelf  caufed  to  be  put 

*  Strata  di6la',  quafi  vulgi  pedibus  trita.  Lucretius  :  Slra- 
taque  jam  vulgi  pedibus  dctrita  viaruin.  Ipfa  eft  et  dclapidata, 
id  eft  lapidibus  ftrata.  Primum  autem  Pocni  dicuntur  la^idibus 
vias  ftravifte  ;  poftea  Romani  eas  per  omnem  pene  orbem  difpo- 
fuerunt,  propter  reflitudinem  itiiicium,  et  no  plebs  otiofa  cftct. 
Origin,  lib.  xv.  cap.  1 6. 

up, 
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up  *.  Of  the  paving  of  ihe  Grecian  cities  I  know 
nothins:  farther  than  that  at  Thebes  the  ftreecs  were 
under  the  infpedlion  of  the  telearchs ,  who  had  the 
care  of  keeping  the.n  in  repair,  and  of  cleaning 
them.  This  office,  which  was  there  hf  Id  in  con- 
tempt, the  fpiteful  inhabitants  conferred  upon 
Epaminondas,  in  order  to  difgrace  him  ;  but.  by 
his  prudence  and  attention  to  the  public  good,  he 
rendered  it  fo  rerpeftable,  that  it  was  afterwards 
fought  for  as  an  honourable  employment.  The 
ftreets  of  Thebes,  therefore,  were  paved,  elfe  how 
would  it  have  been  poffible  to  clean  them  -j-? 
Whether  Jerufalem  was  paved  I  do  not  know  ;  for, 
in  Jhe  firft  book  of  Kings  tnention  is  made  only  of 
the  fore-court  of  the  temple  j'.    Jofephus  §  re- 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  1071.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  Po- 
lyaeni  Stratagem,  lib.  viii.  cap.  26,  where  we  find  the  infcrip- 
tion  as  follows  :  nETj«5]a/3aTooj  £riJ»ipa»  x5!.T=»pya(r«.a>]v-  'Oip*. ?  t£;/.cv 
ffwig  o'xyi^O'Vi-*.  Invias  petras  ferro  domui.  Vias  meis  vch'cuHs 
fecui  quae  ne  ferns  quidem  prius  ambulaverant.  The  laft  fen- 
tpnce  may  mean  alfo,  that  flie  had  travelled  thefe  roads  with  her 
carnages,  which  left  deep  ruts  behind  them. 

j-  Epaminondas,  cum  ei  cives  Iiaci  fternendarum  in  oppido 
vlarum  contumeliae  caufTa  ciiram  maudarent  (er?.t  enim  illud. 
minifterium  apud  eos  fordidiffimum),  fine  ulk  cunftatlone  id  re- 
eepit,  daturumque  fe  operam  ut  brevi  fpeciofiffimum  fieret  afle- 
veravit.  Mirifica  dcinde  procuratione  abjeftifiimutn  negotium 
pro  ampliifihio  ornamento  expetendum  Thcbis  reddidit.  Va- 
hr'tus  Max,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  The  f  ime  account  is  given,  but  mo  e 
fiilly,  by  Plutarch,  in  RclpuhliciS gerenda pracepta^  p.  818. 

^  »  Kings,  chap.  vii.  v.  12. 

^  Antlquit.  lib,  xx.  cap.  9. 

C  4  lates 
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lates  that  the  Jews  propofed  to  Agrippa,  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  was  finifhed,  to  employ  the 
workmen  who  had.  been  difcharged,  the  number 
of  whom,  with  JewiQi  exaggeration,  he  makes 
amount  to  eighteen  thoufand,  in  paving  the  fireets  j 
but  this  however  was  npt  done.  We  read  in  the 
Talmud  »,  that  the  ftreets  of  Jerufalem  were  fwept 
every  day,  which  undoubtedly  implies  a  hard  anci 
folid  pavement. 

That  neither  the  ftreets  of  Rome  nor  the  roads 
around  it  were  paved  during  the  time  of  its  kingSj, 
is  well  known-j-.  In  the  year  188  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  monarchical  forrji  of  government, 
AppiusClaudius',  who  was  then  cenfor,  conftruded 
the  firft  real  highway,  which  was  properly  cal- 
led after  him  the  Appian  way,  as  it  was  named 
on  account  of  its  excellence  the  queen  of  roads  X*. 
The  time  however  when  the  ftreets  began  to  be 
paved,  cannot  with  certainty  be  determmed  j  for 
the  paflage  of  Livy  ||,  from  which  fome  have  en- 

*  Pefachim,  fol.  7  r.  Metzia,  fol.  26.  See  J.  E,  Fabers  iVrchse, 
ologie  der  Hebraer.    Halle  17 73,  8vo.  p.  340. 

-j-  Hifloire  des  grands  chemins  de  I'empire  Romain,  par  Nic, 
Bergicr.     Paris  1622,  410.  liv.  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  ar, 

J  Appia  longarum  terltur  regina  viarum,  Staiius,  Syh.  i'l.  2. 
V.  12 

II  Cenforcs  vias  flernendas  filicc  in  urbe,  glarea  extra  urbcm 
fubftruendas  marginandafque  primi  omnium  locaverunt.  Liviusy 
lib.  xli.  cap.  27, 

deavoured 
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deavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  in  the  year  578  afcer 
the  building  of  the.  city,  is  inconclufive,  'as  it  will 
admit  of  various  explanations  equally  probable.  It 
may  be  read,  without  forcing  the  fenfe,  as  if  Livy 
faid  that  the  pavement  of  the  Itreets  was  then  co- 
vered with  fand  for  the  firft  time ;  that  the  ftreets 
were  then  firft  paved  at  the  public  expence,  or 
that  the  paving  of  them  was  then  performed  for 
the  firft  time  by  contract.    Befides,  we  are  told  by 
Livy  himfelf  *,  that  the  cenCors  in  the  year  of  the 
city  584  caufed  the  ft:reets  to  be  paved  from  the 
oxen-market  (forum.  Boarium)  to  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nusj  and  around  the  feats  of  the  magiftrates  in  the 
great  circus :  but  the  information  of  the  fame  hifto- 
rian  that  the  sdiles  in  the  year  459  caufed  the  ftreets 
to  be  paved  from  the  temple  of  Mars  to  the  Bovile, 
and  from  the  Capena  gate  to  the  temple  of  Mars -i-, 
does  not  apply  here,  as  fome  have  imagined ;  for 
the  temple  of  Mars  was  without  the  city,  and  the 
author  fpeaks  not  of  ftreets  but  of  highways.  The 
extravagant Heliogabalus  caufed  the  ftreets  around 
the  palace,  or  on  the  Palatine  mount,  to  be  paved 
with  foreign  marble        The  infpedion  of  the 

ftreets 

*  Vlam  e  foro  Boario  ad  Veneris,  et  circa  foros  publlcos,  et 
jedem  Matris  Magnus  in  Palatio  faciendam  locaverunt.  Lib. 
xxix.  cap.  37. 

t  Semitamque  faxo  quadrato  a  Capena  porta  ad  Martis  (Ira- 
verunt.1l.ib.  x.  cap.  23.  Equally  inapplicable  are  the  pafTages 
lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  28,  and  lib.  x.  cap.  47. 

^  Stravit  et  faxis  Lacedsemoniis  ac  porphyreticis  plateas  in 

r.Hlatio, 
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flreets  belonged  to  the  iediles ;  and,  under  certain 
cn-cumftances,  occafionally  to  the  cenlbrs.    In  the 
coLirfe  of  ume,  however,  particular  officers,  m-^/t/vj 
Vfarum,  called  on  account  of  their  number  qu::iuor 
viriviarim,  were  appointed  for  thatexprefs  pur- 
pofe.    Thus  we  are  told  that  the  two  brothers, 
Publii  Malleoli,  when  curule  asdiles,  caufed  the 
Mons  Fublkius  to  be  paved,  fo  that  carriages  could 
pafs  from  the  ftreet  Velia  to  Mount  Aventine  *. 
That  flreets  paved  with  lava,  having  deep  ruts 
made  by  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  raifed  banks 
on  each  fide  for  the  accommodation  of  foot-paf-r 
fingers,  were  found  both  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  is  well  known  from  the  information  of 
various  travellers  -f. 

Of  modern  cities,  the  oldeft  pavement  is  com- 
monly afgribed  to  that  of  Paris;  but  it  is  certain 

Palatio,  quas  Antoninianas  vocavit  ;  quoe  faxa  ufque  ad  noftram 
memoriarn  manferunt,  fed  nuppr  eriita  et  exefta  funt.  Ml. 
Lfzmpnd.  Vita  HcUogah.  cap.  24.  This  paflage  has  been  illuftrated 
neither  by  Cafaubon  nor  Saumaife. 

*  Parte  locant  cHvum,  qui  tunc  erat  ardua  rupes 
Utile  nunc  iter  eft  ;  Pubh'ciumque  vocant. 

Ovid.  Fajlor.  lib.  v.  ver.  293. 

See  alfo  Marc.  Varro,  h'b.  iv.  de  L:L.  Fcftus  p.  310.  An  ex'^ 
amination  of  the  queftlon  whether  the  asdilcs  or  cenfors  had  the 
infpeclion  of  the  flreets  may  be  found  in  Ducker's  notes  on  Liv. 
lib.  X.  cap.  32. 

f  G.  H.  Martini,  Das  gleichfam  auflebende  Pompeii. j^eipilg 
J  779,  8vo.  p.  122.  H.  M.  A.  Cramers  Nachrichtcn  zur  ge- 
fcliithte  der  Herculanifchen  entdeckungen.    Halle  1773,  8vo, 
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that  Cordova  in  Spain  was  paved  fo  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  or  about  the  year  8 30, 
by  Abdorrahman  II,  the  fourth  Spanilh  caliph. 
This  prince,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  and  who  favoured  trade  fo  much  that 
abundance  in  his  reign  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  land  *,  caufed  water  to  be  conveyed  into 
that  city,  which  was  then  his  capital,  by  leaden 
pipes,  and  ornamented  it  with  a  mofque  and  other 
elegant  buildings  -f. 

The  capital  of  France  was  not  paved"  in  the 
twelfth  century;  for  Rigord,  the  phyfician  and  hif- 
torian  of  Philip  II,  relates,  that  the  king  (landing 
one  day  at  a  window  of  his  palace  near  the  Seine, 
and  obferving  that  the  carriages  which  paffed 
threw  up  the  dirt  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  pro- 
duced a  moft  offenfive  ftench,  his  majefty  refolved 
to  remedy  this  intolerable  nuifance  by  caufing  the 

*  Cardonnes  Gcfchlclue  von  Africa  und  Spanien  unter  den 
Arabern,  iiberfetzt  von  C.  G.  von  Murr.  Nurnberg  1 768,  8vo. 
i.  p.  187. 

+  Anno  Arabum  ducentefimo  trigefimo  fcxto,  regni  aiitcm  fui 
trigefitno,  prKcepit  plateas  Cordubx  pavlmento  lapideo  folidati, 
et  aquam  a  montanis,  pliimbeis  filtulis  derivari,  et  fontes  juxta 
mezqultam,  et  juxta  pracfidium  et  in  aliis  locis  eduftione  nobilt 
cmanare.  Roder'icl  Ximenez,  archupifcopi  Toldani,  HifioriaAralutn, 
cap.  xxvi.  p.  23.  Thishiftory  of  Roder.  Ximenesmay  be  found 
at  the  end  of  Erpenius'  H'ljlor'ia  Saraccn'ica  publiflied  in  Arabic 
^nd  Latin  at  Lc)  den  in  1625. 

flreas 
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ftreets  to  be  paved  ;  which  was  accordingly  done, 
notwiihftanding  the  heavy  ex  pence  that  had  "pre- 
vented his  predeceflbrs  from  introducing  the  fame 
improvement.  The  orders  for  this  purpofe  were 
jffued  by  the  government  in  the  year  1184;  and 
upon  that  occafion,  as  is  faid,  the  name  of  the  city, 
which  was  then  called  Lutetia  on  account  of  its 
dirtinefs,  was  changed  to  that  of  Paris  This  fer- 
vice  rendered  to  Paris  by  that  fovereign,  who  firft 
alfo  caufed  the  cathedral  to  be  furrounded  by  a 
wall,  is  confirmed  by  various  hiftorians  f .  Me- 

zeray 

*  Faftum  eft  autem  poft  aliquot  dies,  quod  Philippus  rex  Tem- 
per Auguftus  Parifiis  aliquantulum  moram  faciens,  dum  follicitus 
pronegotiis  regni  agendis  in  aulam  regiam  deambularet,  veniens 
ad  palatii  fenefti  as,  unde  fluvium  Sequanas  pro  recreatione  animi 
quandoque  infpicere  confueverat  rhtds  equis  trahentibus,  per  ci- 
vltatem  tranfeuntes,  foetores  intolerabiles  lutum  revolvendo  pro- 
creaverunt.  Qu^od  rex  in  aula  deambulans  ferre  non  fuftinens, 
arduum  opus,  fed  valde  neceffariura,  excogitavit,  quod  omnes 
prjedeceffores  fui  ex  nimia  gravitate  et  operis  impenfaaggredi  non 
prjefumpferant.  Convocatis  autem  burgcnfibus  cum  prsepofito 
ipfius  civitatis,  regia  auftoritate  praecepit,  quod  omnes  vici  et 
■^iae  totius  civitatis  Parifii  duris  et  fortibuslapidibus  fternerentur. 
Ad  hoc  enim  chriftianiffimus  rex  conabatur,  quod  nomen  anti- 
quum aufcrret  civitati ;  lutea  enim  a  luti  foetorc  prius  dida  fue- 
rat.  Sed  gentiles ,  quondam,  hujufmodi  nomen  propter  foctorem 
abhorrentes,  a  Paiide  Alcxandro  filio  Piiami  regis  Trojx  Parifios 
vocaverunt.  Rigcnhs  dc  gejlis  Phil  Augufi  in  HiJ}.  Scnj>f. 
Franc.   JParifiis  1649.  fol.  p.  16.  PubliHied  by  Duchefne. 

\  Circa  eadem  tcmpora  Philippus  magnanimus,  pia  et  regali 
I'ndignatione  fuper  intoleianliam  luli  vicorum  Parifiaca?  civitatis 
molus,  fecit  omnes  vicos  quadratis  lapidibus  pavimcntari.  Gul- 
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zeray  informs  us,  that  Gerard  de  PoifTy,  then  in- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  expended  eleven  thoufand 
marks  of  filver  in  this  undertaking.  It  appears 
that  a  certain  income  was-  allowed  to  the  city  for 
defraying  the  expences  ;  for  in  1285,  a  hundred 
years  afcer,  when  it  was  propofed  that  the  pave- 
ment fliould  be  carried  without  the  gate  of  St. 
Martin,  the  citizens  excufed  themfelves  from  the 
work,  by  faying  that  the  funds  affigned  to  them 
were  not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  *.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  year  1641  the  ftreets  in  many 
quarters  of  Paris  were  not  paved  -f. 

lielmt  Armorlct  Hijioria  de  vita  et  geftls  Philip  ft  Augvjli^  In  the 
above-quoted  coUedlion  of  Duchefne,  p.  73. 

Circa  eadem  tempora  (1185)  Pliilippus  magnanlmus,  pia  et 
regali  indignatione  fuper  intolerantia  luti  vicorum  Parifiacae  ci- 
vitatis  motus,  fecit  omnes  vicos  ejus  quadratis  lapidibus  pavimen- 
tari,  et  tunc  rc£le  primo  civitas  amifit  proprietatem  antiqui  vo- 
cabuli  quo  Lutetia  vocabatur,  ad  cujus  exemplum  alijE  civitates 
et  caftella,  vicos  et  plateas,  pontes  et  introitus  et  exitus  univerfos 
et  ftratas  publicas  ftraverunt  lapidibus  durifiimis  et  quadratis. 
yllherlcl  monachi  Trium  Fontium  C/jronicon,  editum  a  G.  G.  Leib- 
nitio,  Lipfige  1698,  4to.  p.  367. 

■"^In  the  royal  patent  of  1285,  which  may  be  found  in  H'ljloire 
de  la  ViUe  de  Paris,  par  Felibien,  i,  p.  104,  are  the  following 
words  :  Nee  fufficerent  redditus  concefli  didis  burgenfibus,  proe 
pavando  in  quatuor  cheminis  principalibus,  ad  pavandum  in  locis 
pr:Edi£lis. 

t  A  proof  of  this  may  be  feen  in  De  la  Mare,  iv.  p.  197,  who 
gives  the  bcft  account  refpefting  the  regulations  made  to  keep  in 
repair  the  pavement  of  the  ftreets  of  Paris.  The  later  regulations 
are  given  by  Perrot  in  Didiotinaire  de  voieric,  Paris  1782,  410. 

It 
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It  is  very  probable  that  other  opulent  cities,  find^ 
ing  the  benefit  which  the  capital  derived  from  this 
improvement,  were  induced  to  follow  its  example. 
At  any  rate  we  know  that  Dijon,  which  was  then 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  had  paved 
ftreets  fo  early  as  the  year  1391,  to  which  Philip  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  fecond  hufband  of* 
Margaret  heirefs  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  contributed  two  thoufand  livres ; 
and  in  1424  paviors  were  employed  on  all  the 
ftreets*.  Hiftorians  remark^  that  after  this  pe- 
riod dangerous  difeafes,  fuch  as  the  dyfentery.fpot- 
ted  fever,  and  others,  became  lefs  frequent  in 
that  city* 

That  the  ftreets  of  London  were  not  paved  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  afferted  by  all 
hiftorians.  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  relate  that  in 
the  year  1090,  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le^ 
Bow,  in  Cheapfide,  was  unroofed  by  a  violent 
ftorm  of  wind,  four  pillars  or  beams,  which  were 
twenty-fix  feet  in  length;  funk  fo  deep  into  the 
ground,  that  fcarcely  four  feet  of  them  appeared 
above  the  furface.  The  ftr-eets  of  London  then> 
fays  Howel,  were  not  paved,  but  confifted  of  foft 
earth  -j-.  I  can,  however,  find  no  account  of  the 
time  when  paving  was  firft  introduced.    It  ap- 

'     *  Dcfcnption  bidorique  et  topographique  du  diiche  de  Bour- 
gognc,  par  M.  Coiirtepcc,  torn.  i.  p.  233,  &  torn.  ii.  p.  62. 
t  Anderfun's  Hiltory  of  Comaitrcc,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 

pears 
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pears  that  the  pavement  of  this  immenfe  city  be- 
came gradually  extended  as  trade  and  opulence  in- 
creafed.  Several  of  the  principal  ftrects,  fuch  as 
Holborn,  which  at  prefentare  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  were  paved  for  the  firfh  time  by  royal  com- 
mand, in  the  year  1417*.  Others  were  paved  under 
Henry  VIII  t,  fome  in  the  fuburbs  in  1544  J, 
others  in  1571  and  1605  |l>and  the  great  market  of 
Smithfield,  where  cattle  are  fold,  was  firft  paved  in 
1614  §• 

Of  German  cities  I  can  mention  only  Augfburg, 
which  by  its  trade  foon  rofe  to  fuch  eminence  as  to 
be  able  to  rival  magnificent  Rome,. of  which  it  was 
a  colony,  in  many  expenfive  improvements.  This 

In  the  king's  order  it  was  faid,  that  the  highway  named 
Holbourn  in  London  (alta  via  regia  in  Holbourne  Londoniss) 
was  fo  deep  and  miry,  that  msny  perils  and  hazards  were  thereby 
occafioned  as  well  to  the  king's  carriages  palling  that  way  as  to 
thofe  of  his  fubjeftsj  he  therefore  ordained  two  veffels,  each  of 
twenty  tons  burthen,  to  be  employed  at  hisexpence,  for  bringing 
ftones  for  paving  and  mending  the  fame.  Anderfori's  H'lft.  of 
Com.  i.  p.  214. 

t  In  this  order  the  ftreets  were  defcribed  "  as  "very  foul,  and 
full  of  pits  and  floughs,  very  perilous,  and  (noyous)  noifome,  as 
well  for  the  king's  fubjefts  on  horfeback  as  on  foot,  and  with 
carriage."    Anderfon,  ut  fupra  p.  370. 

+  Anderfon,  p.  373. 

11  Anderfon,  p.  46(;. 

§  Anderfon,  i.  p.  491.  See  alfo  A  new  Hlftory  of  London  by 
J.  Noorthouck,  London  1773,  4to,  p.  121.  217,  414.436. 

city 
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city  from  the  earlieft  periods  had  fmall  fubterra- 
nean  paflages  under  the  ftreets  for  conveying 
away  filth,  which  in  fome  meafure  refemoled  the 
Roman  cloaca^  Hans  Gwerlich,  a  rich  merchant 
there,  having  caufed  a  neat  foot-path  to  be  made 
before  his  houfc,  in  the  oxen-market,  in  141 5, 
gave  rife  to  the  paving  of  the  city  ;  for  this  conve- 
nience was  fo  much  admired,  that  after  that  time  all 
the  flreets  were  paved  fuccefTively  at  the  expence 
of  the  government  *.  Berlin,  in  the  firft  half  of 
the  laft  century,  was  not  entirely  paved.  The  new 
tnarket  was  firft  paved  in  1679,  and  the  following 
years,  and  King-ftreet  before  the  houfes  in  1684. 
The  fquare  behind  the  cathedral  and  before  the 
prefent  tilt-yard  remained  without  pavement  in 
1679  -f". 

When  a  folid  bottom  had  been  given  to  ftreets,  " 
the  cleanfing  of  them,  which,  as  the  Roman  prstors 
faid,  'is  a  continual  improvement  was  then  ren- 
der'td  pofTible.  At  Rome  were  appointed  tribuni 
rerum  nitentium,  who  had  the  care  of  cleaning  the 
ftreets,  markets,  temples,  baths  and  other  public 
places  II .    Stri6t  orders  were  given  that  no  filth 

Von  Stetten,  Kunftgefchichte  der  ftadt  Au^^burg,  p.  87. 

t  Nicolai,  Befchreibung  dcr  ftadt  Berlin,  i.  p.  26. 

X  Sed  etpurgare  refc£lionis  portio  eft.  B'lgcjl.  lib.  xlii.  tit.  2. 

II  Notitia  utraquc  dignitatum,  et  in  earn  PanciroUi  commcnta- 
rlum.  Lugduni  1608.  Notit.  imperii  Occident,  cap.  19.  This 
work  may  be  found  in  Graevii  Thef.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  vii. 

ftiould 
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Hiould  be  thrown  into  the  river  or  ftreets-,  whoever 
tranfgrefled  againfl:  this  prohibition  was  fubje6led 
to  punilhment,  and  obhged  to  repair  the  damage  *. 
The  public  fliores,  cloaccdi  under  the  ftreets  contri- 
buted very  much  to  facihtate  the  cleaning  of  them, 
and  on  that  account  they  were  commonly  full  of 
mud  -f ,  as  thofe  of  Paris  are  at  prefent,  norwith- 
ftanding  the  expenfive  regulations  eftablilhed  to 
prevent,  that  nuifance. 

Some  centuries  after  the  city  was  paved,  every 
citizen  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  repair  the  ftreet 
before  his  houfe  and  to  clean  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  as  is  cxprefsly  commanded  in  an  order  if- 
fued  by  Philip  the  Bold  %  in  the  year  1285.  The 
pubhc,  however,  are  often  carelefs  and  negligent 
refpeding  the  moft  beneficial  regulations,  when 
the  maintaining;  them  is  attended  with  trouble  and 
expence  be  it  ever  fo  fmall.  By  this  want  of  at- 
tention, all  the  ftreets  of  Paris  were  in-  the  four- 
teenth century  entirely  fpoiled  and  filled  with  dirt; 
but  they  were  again  repaired  ;  and  in  1348  a  law 

Digeftorum  lib.  xliil.  tit.  12^  and  lib.ix.  tit.  3,  de  his  qui 
cffuderint  vcl  dejecerint. 

t  Et  praetor  medio  cogitur  ire  Into.  Martial.  Epig.  vii.  61. 
This  line  in  fome  editions  Is  in  epig.  60.    See  alfo  Jiivenal, 
fit.  iii.  vcr.  2  ^7. 

X  A  full  hiftory  of  the  regulations  nnade  refpecling  the  clean- 
ing of  the  ftreets  of  Paris  may  be  found  in  Continuation  du  traits 
di  la  police^  p.  200. 

VOL.  II.  D  was 
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was  firft  made  for  infliding  piiniflTnienr  upon  thofe 
who  neglecSted  to  clean  them  *.  This  law  was  ren- 
dered more  fevere  m  I;^J^  8,  and  feveral  times  after- 
wards. The  novelty  of  it,  the  dread  of  puniflament, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  new  infpe6tors  produced 
fuch  an  efie6l  that  ihe  inhabitants  of  one  or  more 
neighbouring  ftreers  joined  t.-geiher  and  kept  at 
iheir  commom  expence  a  dirt  carr,  wliich  at  that 
time  was  called  un  tombereau  ;  but  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy,  who  always  wiQi  for  immunities,  en- 
deavoured to  exempt  themfelves  from  t  is  burthen. 
The  markets  and  pubHc  fquares  remained  therefore 
un  cleaned,  and  became  Hill  dirtier  ;  as  thofe  who 
refided  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  throw  fikh 
into  them  privately  in  the  night-time,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expence  of  having  it  carried  away,  till  ae 
length  thefe  places  were  rendered  fo  impaliable, 
that  the  toymen  who  frequented  them  with  theif 
wares  wiQied  to  abandon  them.  For  this  reafon 
it  was  enacted  in  the  year  1399,  that  no  one  fhould 
be  excepted  from  cleaning  the  ftreets ;  and  an  or- 
der was  iffued  in  1374,  that  all  thofe  who  lived  in 
the  markets,  together  w  iih  the  toymen  who  had 
booths  there,-  fhould  clean  them  at  their  joint  ex- 
pences  -f.  Many  now  made  the  removing  of  dirt: 
a  trade,  and  entered  into  contra<5\s  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  they  as  well  as  the  paviors  turned  fo  ex- 

De  h  Mare,  iv»  p.  20i. 
t  Deh  Mare,  iv.  p.  172.  203. 

travagant 
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Iravagant  In  their  demands,  that  a  price  was  fen 
upon  the  labour  of  the  former  in  1396,  and  the 
ktter  in  1501  were  united  into  a  company,  every 
member  of  which  was  obli2:ed  to  fubfcribe  to  cer- 
tain  regulations  *. 

When  the  city  at  length  increafed  in  fize  and 
population,  the  cleaning  of  the  ftreets  became  too 
troublefome  and  expenfive  to  be  left  any  longer  to 
the  care  of  individuals.  Befides,  thofe  who  inhabit- 
ed the  fuburbs  complained,  and  with  great  juftice, 
that  the  burthen  lay  fo  heavy  upon  them  as  to  be 
intolerable  ;  becaufe  all  the  carts  which  entered  the 
city,  or  which  conveyed  filth  from  it,  rendered 
their  ftreets  much  dirtier  than  the  reft.  It  was  re- 
folved  therefore,  in  the  year  1609,  that  the  ftreets 
ftiould  be  cleaned  at  the  public  expence,  under 
the  infpeftion  of  the  police  ;  and  a  certain  revenue 
in  wine  was  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe.  The  firft 
perfon  with  whom  a  contraft  was  entered  into  for 
this  fervice,  was  allowed  year!}',  for  cleaning  the 
whole  city,  70,000  livres,  which  fum  was  raifed  in 
1628  to  Sojooo In  1704  the  Parifians  were 
obliged  to  colled  300,000  livres,  for  which  Go- 
vernment undertook  to  maintain  the  lamps  and 
clean  the  ftreets ;  but  in  1^12  this  contribution  was 
increafed  to  450,000.  The  laft  contradt  with 
which  lam  acquainted  is  that  of  the  year  1748, 

De  la  Mare,  p.  205. 
t  De  la  Mare,  iv.  p.  243.  239.  2i5. 
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by  which  the  undercakers  were  to  be  allowed  year- 
ly, during  fix  years,  for  removing  the  dirt  200,000 
livres,  and  for  clearing  aw.iy  the  fn  v.v  and  ice  in 
winter  6000  more,  making  in  all  the  fum  of  2o6,coo 
livres  *. 

All  thefe  regulations  and  expences,  however, 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  attended  with  very 
litde  benefit,  had  »ot  deliberate  dirtying  of  iheftreets 
been  ft.ricllyprohibited,  and  all  opportunities  of  do- 
ing fo  been  as  much  as  poflible  prevented.  As  the 
young  king  Philip,  u'hom  his  father  Louis  ihe  Fat 
had  united  with  himfelf  as  co-regent,  and  caufed  to 
be  crowned  at  Rheinis,  was  paffing  St.  Ger  vais  or^ 
horfeback,  a  fow  running  agaipfl  his  horfe's  legs 
made  him  ftumble,  and  the  prince  being  thrown 
was  fo  much  hurt,  that  he  died  next  morning,  Oc- 
tober the  third  1  13T.  On  account  of  this  accident 
an  order  was  ilTued,  that  no  fwine  in  future  fhould 
be  fufFered  to  run  about  in  the  ftreets  ;  but  this  was 
oppofcd  by  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  becaufe,  as 
the  monks  rcprefented,  it  was  contrary  to  the  re- 
fpect  due  to  their  patron  to  prevent  his  fwine  from 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  going  where  they  thought 
proper.  Itvvas  found  neceflliry  therefore  to  grant 
thefe  clergy  dn  exclufive  privilege,  and  to  allow 

'  This  contradl  is  inferted  \n  D'td'ionna'ire  de  vorer'te,  par  P'crrot, 
p.  335.  In  1445  fix  carts  were  employed  at  Dijon  in  cleaning 
tlie  fl.rec:ts,  as  mentioned  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  before- quoted 
Dcfcripti:^n  du  cluchs  dc  Bourgo^nc,  p.  234. 

their 
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their  fwine,  if  they  had  bfUs  faftened  ro  their 
necks,  to  wallow  in  the  dirt  of  the  ftreets  vviihout 
moleftation  *. 

A  very  improper  liberty  prevailed  at  Paris  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  was,  ihat  all  perfons 
might  throw  any  thing  from  their  windows  when- 
ever they  chofe,  provided  they  gave  notice  three 
times  before,  by  crying  out  Garde  Teau,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  Take  care  of  water.  This  privi- 
lege was  forbidden  in  1372,  and  ftill  more  feverely 
in  1395  A  like  praclice  however  feems  to  have 
continued  longer  at  Edinburgh,  for  in  the  year 
1750,  when  people  went  owt  into  the  ftreets  at 
night,  it  was  necefTary,  in  order  to  avoid  difagree- 
able  accidents  from  the  windows,  that  they  Qiould 
take  with  them  a  guide,  who  as  he  went  alono- 
called  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  Scotch  dialed. 
Had  your  haunde.  Stop  your  hand  %. 

This  practice  however  would  not  have  been  fup- 
preffed  at  Paris,  had  not  the  police  paid  particular 
attention  to  promote  the  interior  cleanlinefs  of  the 
houfes,  and  the  eredlion  of  privies.    Some  will 

Hifloire  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  par  Sauval,  vol.  ii.  p.  640.  Saint- 
foiXjVerfuche  in  der  gefchichte  der  ftadt  Paris, Kopenhagen  1 757, 
8vo.  i.  p.  147. 

t  De  la  Mare,  iv.  p.  253.  Perrot,  inDiaion.  deVoierie, 
P-  3^7- 

X  Letters  from  Scotland,  1760,  2  vol.  8vo. 
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perhaps  be  aftoniOicd  that  thefe  conveniencies 
fliouldhave  been  firft  introduced  into  the  capital  of 
France  by  an  order  from  government  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century  j  efpecially  as  they  are  at  prefent 
conlidered  to  be  fo  indifpenfably  neceilary,  that 
few  fummer-houfes  are  coiiftrufted  without  them. 
Thofe,  however,  to  whom  this  affords  matter  of 
furprife  muft  be  ftill  more  aftonidied  when  they 
are  told  that  the  refidence  of  the  king  of  Spain 
was  deftitute  of  this  improvement  at  the  very  time 
that  the  EngliQi  circumnavigators  found  privies 
conftrufled  in  the  European  manner  near  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  *.  But 
Madrid  is  not  the  roj'al  refidence  vvhich  has 
had  dirty  ftreets  longeft  on  account  of  this  want, 
Pj ivies  began  to  be  ereded  at  Warfaw  for  the  firft 
time  only  within  thefe  few  years  -f  . 

*  An  account  of  the  voyage  in  the  Southern  Hemifphere,  by 
Hawkefworth,  1773,410.  vol.  ii.  p,  281. 

J  Whoever  wiflies  to  enter  deeper  into  the  hiftory  of  this  fa- 
mily convenience,  certainly  an  objeftof  police,  the  improvement 
of  which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  did  not  think  below 
its  notice,  may  confult  the  following  work :  Munolres  df  V  Acade-. 
me  des  faences,  infer iptions ,  belles  letires,  beaux  arts,  t5fc.  nowvel/e- 
ment  etablie  a  Troyes  en  Champagne.  A  Troyes  et  Paris  1756,  two 
fmall  volumes  i2mo.  The  author,  who  by  this  piece  of  ridicule 
wifhed,  perhaps,  to  avenge  himfclf  of  fome  academy  which  did 
not  admit  him  as  a  member,  has  collcdtcd  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  abundance  of  dirty  paflagcsrefpeding  this  queftion: 
Si  Vujage  dc  ch'ier  en  plc'in  air  etoit  univcrffl  che%  les  am  tens  peupksy 
He  proves  from  a  paflage  of  Ariftophancs,  Ecclejiaz.  ver.  1050^ 
that  the  Greeks  had  privies  in  their  houfes. 

In 
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Tn  the  Parillan  code  of  laws,  CcillumJ  de  Pa:  !Sy 
which  was  improved  and  eftablilhed  in  1313,  it  is 
exprefsly  ordered,  that  every  houfe  fhoukl  have  a 
privy  *.  This  order,  with  the  dem ^nciation  ot  fe- 
verer  punifliment  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  was  re- 
newed in  I  5^^3  ;  and  in  I  -  38  the  under  oflicers  of  po- 
lice were  obliged  to  examine  the  houfes,  and  tore- 
port  the  names  of  thole  vvho  had  not  complied  with 
this  beneficial  regulation.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  order  of  1533  vvas  not  the  lateft;  for  in  1697, 
and  even  in  1700,  the  police  was  under  the  necet- 
Cty  of  ftridly  commanding  "  that  people  Hiould 

conftruft  privies  In  their  houfes,  and  repair  thole 

already  confl runted,  and  that  within  a  month  at 
*'  fartheft,  under  the  penalty  of  being  fined  in  cafe 

of  neglect,  and  of  having  their  houfes  lliut  up  un- 
"  til  they  Ihouid  be  in  a  proper  condition."  This 
order  is  given  in  the  fame  words  in  the  Coutume  de 
Mante,  Etampes,  Nivernois,  Bourbonnois,  Calais, 
Tournay  and  Mekm-j~.  That  ilfued  at  Bourdeaux 
is  of  the  year  1385  ;[;. 

*  De  la  Mare,  i.  p.  ^68,  and  iv.  p.  254.  Tous  proprietaires 
de  maifons  de  la  ville  et  fauxbourgs  de  Paris  font  tenus  avoir  la- 
trines et  prlvt'z  fuffifans  en  leurs  maifons. 

+  De  la  Mare,  ut  fupra.  Coutume  de  Mante,  art.  107.  Etam- 
pes, art.  87.  Nivernois,  chap.  X.  art.  1  5.   Bourbonnois,  art.  5  1 
Calais,  art.  179.    Tournay,  tic.  17.  art.  5.    Mtiliin,  art  209. 

X  Anclens  et  nouveaux  ftatuts  de  la  ville  et  cite  de  Bourdeaux. 
A  Bourdeaux  l6i  2,  4to.  p.  i  34. 


All 
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AH  thefe  regulations  of  police  were  not  much 
older  in  Germany  than  in  Paris.  The  cleaning  o( 
the  ftreets  was  conlldered  there  as  an  almoft  difho- 
nourable  employment,  which  in  feme  places  was 
afligned  to  the  Jews,  and  in  others  to  the  execu- 
tioner's fervants.  The  Jews  were  obliged  to  clean 
the  ftreets  of  Hamburgh  before  the  prefent  regu- 
lations were  eftablifhed  "*.  How  old  thefe  may  be 
I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  year  1585  there  were 
dirt-carts  in  that  city,  and  a  tax  was  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  for  fupporting  them.  At  Spandau,  in 
1573,  the  flcinners  were  obliged  to  fweep  the  mar- 
ket-place, which  was  not  then  paved,  and  for  this 
fervice  they  were  paid  by  the  council  In  the, 
beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  ftreets  of  Berlin 
were  never  fwept,  and  the  fvvine  belonging  to  the 
citizens  wallowed  in  the  increafing  dirt  the  whole 
day,  as  well  as  in  the  kennels,  which  were  choked 
up  with  mud.  In  the  year  1624,  when  the  eledlor 
defired  the  council  to  order  the  ftreets  to  be  clean- 
ed, they  rephed,  that  it  was  of  no  confequence,  as, 
the  citizens  at  that  time  vyere  bufy  with  their  farms. 
Near  Peter's  church  there  was  a  heap  of  duft  fo 
large  that  it  almoft  obftruded  all  paflage,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until  ftrid  orders  had 
been  often  repeated,  that  the  eleftor  could  get  the 

*  Von  Griefhelms  Anmerkungen  iiber  den  tia£^at :  Die  ftadt 
Hamburg.    Hamburg  1 759,  8vo.  p.  go. 

i  Hiflorifcbe  Beytrage  die  PrcufTifchen  und  benaclibartcn 
ftaaten  betreffcnd.    Berlin  1784,  410.  iii.  p..  373. 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  to  remove  it.  For  i\  long  time  dirt  of 
every  kind  was  emptied  in  the  new  market-place, 
and  Jay  there  in  fuch  quantity,  that  an  order  was 
ilTued  in  1671,  that  every  countryman  who  came 
to  the  rnarket  fliould  carry  back  with  him  a  load 
of  dirt.  The  diredor  of  the  public  mill  made 
continual  complaints,  that,  by  the  dirt  being  fhot 
down  near  the  long  bridge,  the  mill-dam  was  pre- 
vented from  flowing.  Hog-fties  were  ereded  iri 
the  ftreets,  fometimes  even  under  the  windows. 
This  praflice  was  forbidden  by  the  council  in 
1641  ;  but  it  was  neverthelefs  continued  until 
the  eledor  at  length,  in  the  year  1681,  gave  orders 
that  the  inhabitants  (hpuld  not  feed  fvvine;  and 
this  prohibition  was  carried  into  efFe<5t  without  any 
exception,  as  St.  Anthony  had  no  abbeys  at  Ber- 
lin. Privies,  however,  fcem  to  have  been  common 
in  the  large  and  flouriftiing  towns  of  Germany 
much  earlier  than  in  the  capital  of  France  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  not  difpofed  to  find  fault  widi  me 
for  introducing  proofs  here  which  hifiorians  have 

*  NicholaiBefchreibung  von  Berlin,  p.  26.  The  author  quotes, 
from  the  order  publiflied  at  Berlin,  Nov.  30,  1641,  refpefting 
the  buildings  of  the  city,  fcftion  fourth,  the  following  words  : 
*'  Many  citizens  have  prefumed  to  ereft  hog  flies  in  the  open 
ftreets,  and  often  under  the  windows  of  bed-chambers,  which  the 
council  cannot  by  any  means  fufFer and  in  the  feventeenth 
feftion  hog-fties  are  forbidden  to  be  ereded  in  future  in  the  fmall 
ftreets  near  the  milk-market. 

not 
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not  difdalned  to  record,  may  read  what  follows  *: 
In  the  annals  of  Franck-fort  on  the  Mayne,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  cheapnefs  of  former  times, 
we  are  told  how  much  a  citizen  there  gave  in  the 
year  1477  f^""  cleaning  his  privy  We  are  in- 
formed alCo,  that  in  1496  an  order  was  iffued  by 
the  council  forbidding  the  proprietors  of  houfes 
fituated  in  a  certain  place  planted  with  trees  to 
ered:  privies  towards  the  fide  where  the  trees 
were  j  ;  and  that  in  1498  George  Pfeffer  von 
Hell,  J.  U.  D,  and  chancellor  of  the  eledlorate  of 
Mentz,  fell  by  accident  into  ih?  privy,  and  there 
perifhed  ||,  It  appears  however  from  the  ftreets 
and  houfes  ofmoftofour  cities,  that  they  were  con- 
ftrufted  before  fuch  conveniencies  were  thought  of, 
and  that  thefe  were  ereded  through  force  at  a  later 
period. 

*  Frivola  haec  fortaflls  cuiplam  et  nimis  levia  efle  videantur, 
fed  curiofitas  nihil  recufat.  Vcp'ijcus  in  Vita  j^ureUani,cdL^.  lo, 

t  Chron-ca  der  ftadt  Frankf.  von  C.  A,  von  Lerfner,  i.  p.  512. 

%  Ibid.  ii.  p.  23. 

II  Ibid,  ii,  p.  210. 
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If  it  be  true  that  the  written  accounts  which  thofe 
who  had  recovered  from  ficknefs  caufed  to  be 
drawa  out  of  their  cure,  their  diforder  and  the  me- 
dicines employed  to  remove  it,  and  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  temples,  particularly  that  of  ^fculapius, 
were  the  firft  colledlions  of  medical  obferyations  *, 
^s  feems  to  appear  from  the  account  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  did  not  difdain  to  make  ufe  of  them  in 
order  to  acquire  information  -f,  we  have  every 
rcafon  to  conje6lure,  that  the  rare  animals,  plants 
and  minerals  generally  preferved  in  the  temples 
alfo,  were  the  firft  coUedions  of  natural  curiofities, 
and  that  they  may  have  contributed  as  much  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  as  thofe 
tablets  to  improve  the  art  of  medicine.  Natural 
objeds  of  uncommon  (ize  or  beauty,  and  other 
rare  produ£lions,  on  which  nature  Teemed  to  have 
exerted  her  utmoft  power,  were  in  the  earlieft  pe- 
riods confecrated  to  the  gods  |.    They  were  con- 

Fragments  of  fuch  infcrlptions  have  been  colledled  by  Mer- 
ciirialis  in  his  work  £)<?  arie  gymnajiicay  lib.  i.  cap.  i,  from 
which  they  have  been  copied  by  Barchufen  into  his  Hifloria 
Medic'ina:,  Amftcl.  1710,  8vo.  p.  7. 

t  Plin.  hb.  xxix.  cap.  i.  Strabo,  hb,  xlv. 

X  Etiara  nunc  Deo  pist-ellentem  avborem  dicant.  PUti.  lib.  xii. 
cap.  2. 

veyed 
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veyed  to  the  temples,  where  their  value  became 
ilill  enhanced  by  the  facrednefs  and  antiquity  of 
the  place  ;  where  they  continued  more  and  more  to 
excite  refpeftand  awaken  curiofity,  and  where  they 
were  preferved  as  memorials  to  the  lateft  genera- 
tions, with  the  fame  reverence  as  the  other  furni- 
ture of  thefe  buildings  *.  In  the  courfe  of  time 
thefe  natural  curiofities  dedicated  to  the  gods  be- 
came fo  numerous,  that  they  formed  colleftions 
which  may  be  called  large  for  thofe  periods,  and 
for  the  infant  ftat?  in  which  natyral  hiftory  then 
was. 

WhenHanno  returned  from  his  diftant  voyages, 
he  brought  with  him  to  Carthage  two  fkins  of  the 
hairy  women  whom  he  found  on  the  Gorgades 
iflands,  and  depofited  them  as  a  memorial  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  they  continued  till  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  city  -f  .  The  horns  of  a  Scythian 
animal,  in  which  the  Stygian  water  that  deftroyed 
every  other  velTel  could  be  contained,  were  feni  by 
Alexander  as  a  curiofity  to  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
where  they  were  fufpcnded,  with  an  infcription, 
which  has  been  preferved  by  iElian  I.  The  mon- 
ftrous  horns  of  the  wild  bulls  which  had  occafion- 

*  Pliny  fays  in  Ms  preface  :  Multa  valdc  prctlofa  Ideo  vidcn- 
tur,  quia  funt  ttmplis  dicata. 
-j-  Plin.  lib.  vi.  cap.  31. 
:}:  iElian.  Hift.  Animalium,  lib.  x.  cap.  40^ 
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ed  fo  much  devaftation  in  Macedonia,  were  by  or- 
der of  king  Philip  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules *.  The  unnaturally  formed  Qioulder  bones 
of  Pelops  were  dcpofited  in  the  temple  of  Elis  •f. 
The  horns  of  the  fo  called  Indian  ants  were  (hewn  in 
the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Ery  three  | ;  and  the  croco- 
dile found  in  attempting  to  difcover  the  fources  of 
the  Nile  was  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Ifis  at  Ca?fa- 
rea  |j.  A  large  piece  of  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree  was  kept  in  a  golden  veffel  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Rome,  where  it  was  examined  by  Pliny  §. 
The  fkin  of  that  monfter  which  the  Roman  army 
in  Africa  attacked  and  deftroyed,  and  which  pro- 
bably was  a  crocodile,  an  animal  common  in  that 
country,  but  never  feen  by  the  Romans  before  the 
Punic  war,  was  byRegulus  fent  to  Rome,  and  hung' 
up  in  one  of  the  temples,  where  it  remained  till  the 
time  of  theNumantine  war^.    In  the  temple  of 

"*  We  are  fo  informed  by  two  Greek  epigrams, 
f  Plin.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  4, 
i  Plin.  lib.  xi.  cap.  31. 

\\  Plin.  lib.  V.  cap.  9.  This  crocodile  was  ftill  remaining  in  the 
author's  time. 

§  Plin.  lib.  xii.  cap.  kj. 

^  Plin.  lib.  vlii.  cap.  12.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Oro- 
fiu?,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Corium  autem  ejus  Romam  deveftum  (quod 
faifle  centum  viginti  pedum  fpatio  ferunt)  aliquaradiu  cundlis  mi- 
raculo  fuit.  ^ul.  Obfequens  de  prod'igi'is,  cap.  29.  Hujus  ferpcntis 
maxillae  ufque  ad  Numantinum  bellum  in  publico  pependifle  di- 
cuntur.     May  not  this  animal  have  been  the  Boa  conJlriBor  P 

Juno, 
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Juno,  In  the  illand  of  Melita,  there  were  a  pair  of 
elephants  teeth  of  extraordinary  fize,  which  were 
carried  away  by  Mafinifla's  admiral,  and  iranfmit-^ 
ted  to  that  prince,  who,  though  he  fet  a  high  va- 
lue upon  them,  fent  them  again  back  becaufe  he 
heard  they  had  been  taken  from  a  temple  *.  The 
head  of  a  bafilifc  was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Diana  f  ;  and  the  bones  of  that  fea  monfter, 
probably  a  whale,  to  which  Andromeda  was  ex- 
pofed,  were  prefervcd  at  Joppa,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  Rome  J.  In  the  time  of  Paufanias, 
the  head  of  the  celebrated  Calydonian  boar  was 
fliewn  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Greece  ;  but  it  was 
then  deftitute  of  bridles,  and  had  fuffered  confidcr- 
ably  by  the  hand  of  time.  Tiie  monftrous  tufks  of 
this  animal  were  brought  to  Rome,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Anthony,  by  the  emperor  Auguftus,  who 
caufed  them  to  be  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus H-    Apollonius  tells  us,  that  he  faw  in  India 

*  Cicero  m  Verrem,  iv.  cap.  46.    Valer.  Max.  lib.  i. 

t  Scaliger  de  Stibtilit.  lib.  xv.  exercit.  246. 

X  Plin.  lib.  ix,  cap.  5,  and  lib.  v.  13.  31.    Strabo,  lib.  xvi  : 

11  Paufanias,  in  Arcadicis,  cap.  46  and  47.  Aik^uutx  Si  «  t« 
tau)  roc.  a^ioXv)t>.rxTaf  (r»  pe»  to  ^£pya  ioj  tov  ViccXv^uvm'  J»t<7jjv£To 
h  tiTTo  10V  xfovov  YM  £?  KTray  tjy  t^j^'^i'  nJ*  ^^'^^ov.     In  templo  memo- 
'  ratu  dignifiima  dona  funt :  apri  Calydonii  corium,  putre  jam  prae 
vetuftatc,  et  fctis  undique  nudatum. 

fome 
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fome  of  thofe  nuts  wKich  in  Greece  were  preferved 
in  the  temples  as  curiofities  *. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  all  thefe  articles, 
though  preferved  in  the  temples  of  the  ancients  as 
rarities  or  memorials  of  remarkable  events,  or  as 
objedts  calculated  tofilence  unbelief,  were  not  pro- 
perly kept  there  for  the  purpofe  to  which  our  col- 
ledions  of  natural  curiofities  are  applied  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  might 
be  of  as  much  utility  to  naturahfts  as  the  tablets  in 
which  patients  who  had  recovered  thanked  the 
gods  for  their  cures,  were  to  phyficians. 

We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  the  emperor 
Augudus  had  in  his  palace  a  colle6lion  of  natural 
curiofities  f.  I,  however,  do  not  remember  that 
any  of  the  ancient  naturalifts  make  mention  of 
their  own  private  colledlions,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  Alexander  gave  orders  to  all  hun^f- 
men,  bird-catchers,  filhermen,  and  others,  to  fend 
to  Ariilotle  whatever  animals  they  could  pro- 

♦  Philoftrat.  In  Vita  Apollon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.   Errxv^n.  kxi  t* 

»vEx«.  His  quoque,  ut  ipfi  aiunt,  nuces  crefcunt,  cujufmodi  mults 
apud  nos  in  templis  afiervantur,  at  admirationi  fint. — I  conjedlure 
thar  thefe  nuts  were  cocoa-nuts. 

t  Sua  preetorla  non  tarn  ftatuarum  tabularumque  plftanim  or- 
natu  quam  rebus  vetuftate  ac  raritate  notab'ilibus  excoluit,  qualia 
funt  Capreis  immanium  bclluarum  fcrarumque  membra  prsgran- 
dta,  quae  dicuntur  Gigantum  ofla.  Sueto^iius,  Vita  Augujli,  c.  72. 

cure  i 
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cure  *;  ztnd  although  Pliny  was  acciiftomed  to 
make  obfervations  on  fuch  as  he  had  an  opporru- 
nity  of  feeing.    No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
a  collediori  of  natural  curiofities  was  formed  by 
Apuleius,  who,  next  to  Ariftotle  and  his  fciiolar 
Theophraftus,  certainly  examined  natural  objccls 
with  the  greateft  ardour  and  judgment ;  who  cauf- 
ed  animals  of  every  kind,  and  particularly  fiih,  to 
be  brought  to  him  either  dead  or  alive,  in  order  to 
defcnbe  their  external  and  internal  parts,  their  num- 
ber and  fituation,  and  to  determine  their  charac- 
terifing  marks,  and  eftablilh  their  real  names  ; 
who  undertook  diftant  journeys  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fecrets  of  nature  ;  and  who  on  ' 
the  Geculian  mountains  .  colledied  petrifadlions^ 
which  he  confidered  as  the  efFedls  of  Deucalion's 
flood  -f.    It  is  mifch  to  be  lamented  that  the  zoo- 

*  Plin.  lib.  viii.  cap.  i6. 

t  The  following  extra'3:s  are  taken  from  his  defence,  when  ac- 
cufed  of  forcery  :  P.-oliteor  me  quserere,  non  pifcacoribus  modb, 
verum  etiaiu  amicis  meis  negocio  dato,  quicunque  minus  cogniti 
gf"nerls  pifcis  inciderit,  ut  ejus  mihl  aut  formam  commemorent, 
aiit  ipfinn  vivum,  fi  id  ncquierint,  vel  mortuura  olltndant.  -  - - 
Dice,  me  de  particulis  omnium  aiiimaliura,  de  fitu  earum  deque 
numero,  deque  caufa  coafcribere,  ac  libros  uvxrouuv  Ariftotelis  ct 
explorare  ttudeo  et  augere  -  -  -  Q^se  alii  de  genitu  animah'um, 
deq'ie  particulis,  deque  omni  difierentia  rcliquerunt  -----  ea 
GrjEce  et  Latine  adnitar  confcribere,  et  in  omnibus  aut  omilTaan- 
quirerc,  aut  defc6i;a  fupplere.  T/je  oJjcQ  cf  his  cnquiriis  •waSf 
noIFe  quanta  iit  ctiam  in  illis  providentia:  ratio,  non  de  diis  im 
mortalibus  mntri  et  patri  credere.  This  prcdcceffur  of  Linnxus 
livjd  aaordhi^  to  cv.vy  appearance  in  ihs  lime  of  ^tilonirivs. 

1  logical 
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logical  works  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  man 
have  been  loft.  i 

The  principal  caufe  why  colledlions  of  natural 
curiofities  were  fcarce  in  ancient  times,  mufl;  have 
been  the  ignorance  of  naturalifls  in  regard  to  the 
proper  means  of  preferving  fuch  bodies  as  foon 
fpoil  or  corrupt.  Some  methods  were  indeed 
known  and  pradifedj  but  they  were  all  defedlive 
and  inferior  to  that  by  fpirit  of  wine,  which  pre- 
vents putrefadlion,  and  which  by  its  perfe6V  tranf- 
parency  permits  the  objeds  which  are  covered  by 
it  to  be  afall'  times  viewed  and  examined.  Thefe 
methods  were  the  fame  as  thofe  employed  to  pre- 
ferve  provifions,  or  the  bodies  of  great  men  de- 
ceafed.  They  were  put  into  fait  brine  or  honey, 
or  were  covered  over  with  wax. 

It  appears  that  in  the  earliefl  periods  bodies  were 
preferved  from  corrpution  by  means  of  fait*,  and 
that  this  pra6lice  was  long  continued.  We  are 
told  that  Pharnaces  caufed  the  body  of  his  father 
Mithridates  to  be  depolited  in  fait  brine,  in  order 

*  Salis  natura,  corpora  adftringciis,  ficcans,  allfgans;  defunfta 
etiatn  a  putrefcendo  vindicans,  ut  durent  ita  perlsecula.  Plin.  lib. 
xxxi.  cap.  9.  The  fame  thing  is  repeated  by  Ifiodorus  in  his 
Origin,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  ii.  Nitre  alfo  was  employed  for  the  like 
purpofe,  P//n.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  10.  Herodot.Wh.n.  Sextus  Em' 
pirtcus  in  Pyrrhon.  hypoiypof,  cap.  24.  The  laft;  author  afcribe* 
this  cuftom  to  the  Perfiana  in  particular, 

VOL.  II,  E  that 
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that  he  might  tranfmit  it  to  Pompey  *.  Eunapiiis, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  relates  that  the 
monks  preferved  the  heads  of  the  martyrs  by 
means  of  fait  -j-  j  and  we  are  informed  by  Sigebert^ 
who  died  in  1 1 13,  that  a  like  procefs  was  purfued 
Vvith  the  body  of  St.  Guibert,  that  it  might  be  kept 
during  a  journey  in  fummer  |.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner the  priefts  preferved  the  fow  which  afforded  a 
happy  omen  to  ^neas,  by  having  brought  forth  a 
litter  of  thirty  pigs,  as  we  are  told  byVarro,  in  whofe 
time  the  animal  was  Rill  fhewn  at  Lavinium  [[.  A 
hippocentaur  (probably  a  monfircms  birth),  caught 
in  Arabia,  was  bi'ought  alive  to  Egypt  j-  and  as  it 
died  there,  itwas,,after  being  preferved  in  fait  brine, 
fent  to  Rome  to  the  emperor,  and  depofited  in  his 
coUedionj  where  it  was  (hewn  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 

*  Dion  Caflius,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  14.  <J>afii«.x«5  os  to  te  aaua  avrcv 
Ttt)  riopiirfliw,  Tocfix,ivcra.Cf  EXsypj^ov  Toy  TreTrpay/zEvou,  £7rE/x4'S.  Pharnaces 
conditum  muria  corpus  Mithridatis  ad  Pompeium  mifit,  tanquara 
rei  geftse  arguracntum.  See  the  Life  of  Pompey  in  Plutarch,  who 
adds  that  the  countenance  of  Mithidrates  could  no  longer  be  dif- 
tinguifhedj  becaufe  the  perfons  who  embalmed  the  body  in  this 
manner  had  forgotten  to  take  out  the  brain  :  to»  y(Zf  ryxt^aXey 
«Ace9fl>  tXTJilai  Tof?  Ssfxvevovrccc. 

Eunapius  in  ^defio. 

^  Sigcbertus  in  Ada  fanfti  Gulberti,  capi  6. 

II  Hujus  fills  ac  porcorum  etiam  nuhc  vefligia  apparent  Lavlnii, 
quod  et  fimulacra  eorum  ahenca  etiam  nunc  in  publico  pofita,  et 
corpus  matris  ab  facerdotibus,  quod  in  falfura  fuerit,  demonftra« 
tUft  Farro  dc  re  rujl'ica^  lib.  ii,  cap.  4. 

and 
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and  in  that  of  Phlegon  *.  Another  hippocentaur 
was  preferved  by  the  like  method,  and  tranfmitted 
to  the  emperor  Conftantine  at  Antioch  -f- ;  and  a 
large  ape  of  the  fpecies  called  Pan,  fent  by  the 
Indians  to  the  emperor  Conftantius,  happening  to 
die,  on  the  road  by  being  (hut  up  in  a  cage,  was 
placed  in  fait,  and  in  that  manner  conveyed  to 
Conftantinople  |.  This  method  of  preferving  na- 
tural objeds  has  been  even  employed  in  modern 
times  to  prevent  large  bodies  from  being  affefted 
by  corruption.  The  hippopotamus  defcribed  by 
Columna  w^s  fent  to  him  from  Egypt  preferved 
m  fait  Ij. 

*  Phlegon  Trallian.  de  mirabil.  cap.  34,  35,  adopts  in  his  ac- 
count the  fame  cxpreflion  as  that  uled  in  the  Geoponlca,  lib.  xix, 
cap..g,  refpefting  the  prefervation  of  the  flefti.  Pliny  however 
fays,  b.  vii.  cap.  3,  Nos  principatu  Claudii  Casfaris  allatum  illi 
ex  iEgypto  hippocentaurum  in  melle  vidimus. — Perhaps  it  was 
placed  in  honey  after  its  arriTal  at  Rome,  in  ordtr  that  it  might 
be  better  preferved. 

f  Jerome,  in  the  Life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  after  defcribing  a 
hippocentaur,  fays,  Hoc  ne  cuiquam  ob  incredulitatem  fcrupuluin 
moveat,  fub  rege  Conftantino,  univerfo  mundo  tefte  defenditur. 
Nam  Alexandriam  iftiufmodi  homo  fivus  perduftus,  magnum 
populo  fpeftaculum  prsebuit  ;  et  poftea  cadaver  exanime,  ne  ca- 
lore  leftatis  diffiparetur,  fale  infufo  Antiochiam,  ut  afj  imperatore 
videreturi  allatum  eft. 

+  Philoftorgil  Hiftoria  ecclefiaftica,  edit.  Gothofredi,  Genev» 
1643,  4to.  p.  41. 

II  Columnae  Aquatil.  et  terreftr.  obfervat.  cap.  15.  Raius,  S/t,  ] 
nppf.  quadrup.  p.  123. 

E  a      .  To 
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To  put  dead  bodies  in  honey,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fecLiring  them  from  putrefaAion,  is  an  ancient- 
praflicc  *,  and  was  ufed  at  an  early  period  by  ths 
Affyrians  -f-.  The  body  of  AgefipoHs  king  of 
Sparta,  who  died  in  Macedonia,  was  fent  home  in 
honey  j^,  as  were  aUo  the  bodies  of  Agefilaus  j]  and 
Ariftobulus  §.  The  faithlefs  Cleomenes  caufed  the 
head  of  Archonides  to  be  put  in  honey,  and  had  it 
always  placed  near  him  when  he  was  deliberating 
upon  any  affair  of  great  importance,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  oath  he  had  made  to  undertake  nothing 
without  confulting  his  head  ^.    According  to  the 

*  Mellis  natura  efl,  ut  putrefeere  corpora  non  linat^  Plin.  lib.- 
xxii.  cap,  24. 

•f-  Strabo,  lib,  xvi.  Sa^rTous-i  S  'ev  ^weXitj  xrfw  TE(>^«■^«o•a»TE^.  SepelL- 
unt  in  melle,  cera  cadavere  oblito. 

Exuvo;  1/.VJ  £-;f/-E?iiTt  TtSsi,-.  In-  melle  pofitus  domum  rdatus  efl,- 
rcgiaque  illi  cbnfigrt  fepultura.  Xenophon,  Rerttm  Gmc.  lib.  v» 
p.  384.  edit.  BafiKcfe  1555-  foh 

11  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xv. 

§  Jofephi  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  13.  De  Bello  Jud. 
lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

Cleomenes  Lacpn,  affiimpto  uno  ex  familiaribus  fuis,  Arcb- 
onlde,  eum  confortem  et  adjutorem  fui  piopofiti  fecit.  Juravit 
igitur  ei,  fi  voti  compos  fievet,  fe  omnia  cum  ipfius  caplte  tranf- 
afturum  edc.  Qnum  vero  potitus  rcrum  ciret,  occifo  focio,  ca- 
put ejus  refcftum  vafi  pleno  mellis  inipofuit  :  et  quotiefcunque 
jiliquid  agore  inftituiflct,  ad  id  inclinatus  propofitum  narrabat ; 
dlcens,  fe  paftum  non  violat  e,  ncque  jusjurandum  fallere  :  etenim 
confilium  fc  cum  Archonidis  capite  capere.  JEliani  Far^hijt, 
lib.  xii.  cap.  8, 

account 
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.account  of  fome  authors,  the  body  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  depofited  in  honey  *,  though  others 
relate  that  k  was  embalmed  according  to  the  man- 
lier of  the  Egyptians  -f.  The  body  of  the  empe- 
ror Juftin  II  was  alfo  placed  in  honey  mixed  with 
fpices  "];.  The  wiflv  of  Democrims  to  be  buried 
in  honey  ||  is  likewife  a  confirmation  of  this  prac- 
tice. Honey  was  often  applied  in  ancient  times 
to  purpofes  for  which  we  ufe  fagar.  It  wa-s  em- 
ployed for  preferving  fruit  §  ;  and  this,  procefs  is 
Bot  difufed  at  prefent  ^.    In  order  to  prpferv*? 

*  Due  et  ad  Hemathios  manes,  ubi  belliger  ui*bis 
Conditor  Hyblaeo  perfufus  nedare  di^r^t. 

Statius,*  Silv.  iii.  2, 

+  Curtlus,  lib.  X.  cap.  lo. 

*  Thura  Sabasa  cremant,  fragrantia  mella  locatis 
Infundiint  pateris,  et  odorobalfama  fucco, 
Centum  aliae  fpecies  unguentaque  mira  teruntur, 
Tempus  In  aeternum  facrum  fervantia  corpus. 

Cor  I  FPUS  de  laudibus  Juflini  IT, 

]|  Quare  Heraclides  Ponticus  plus  fapit,  qui  praecepit  ut  com- 
burerent,  quam  Democritus,  qui  ut  in  melle  fervarent ;  quern  fl 
Tulgus  fequutus  eflet,  peream,  fi  centum  denarlis  calicem  mulli 
emere  pofTemuS.  Varro,  i>i  Nonius,  cap.  iii.  The  following 
words  of  Lucretius,  b.  iii.  ver,.  902,  aui  in  mellejilum  fujffocariy 
allude  perhaps  to  the  above  circumilance. 

§  Columella,  xii,.  45  :  Tunc  qviam  optimo  et  liquidldimo  melle 
vas  ufque  ad  fummum  ita  rcpleatur,  ut  pomum  fubmerfum  fit — 
Apicli  Ars  coquinar.  lib.  i.  cap.  20. 

51  Krunitz,  GEkonom.  encyclop.  v.  p.  489,  and  xxv.  p.  30. 

E  3  frcfl^ 
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fiefli  for  many  years  the  celebrated  purple  dye  of 
the  ancients,  honey  was  poured  over  it  *,  and  cer- 
tain worms  ufeful  in  medicine  were  kept  free  from 
corruption  by  the  like  means  f .  By  the  fame  me- 
thod alfo  were  natural  curiofities  preferved,  fuch  as 
the  hippocentaur  already  mentioned  ;  and  it  has 
been  employed  in  later  times,  as  is  proved  by 
•the  account  given  by  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  t» 
refpefting  the  fuppofed  mer-men, 

Among  the  Scythians  ||,  Affyrians  §,  and  Per- 
fians  ^,  dead  bodies  were  covered  over  with  wax. 
That  of  Agefilaus,  becaiife  honey  could  not  be 

*  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  relates,  that  among  other 
valuables  in  the  treafury  at  Sufa,  that  conqueror  found  5000  ta- 
lents of  the  purple  dye,  which  was  perfeftly  frefh,  though  nearly 
tv/o  hundred  years  old,  and  that  its  prefervation  was  afcribed  to 
its  being  covered  with  honey.  This  account  is  well  illuftrated 
in  Mercurialis  Var.  h8.  lib.  vi.  cap.  26. 

f  Multa  et  alia  ex  his  remedia  funt,  propter  quoe  in  melle  fer- 
vantur.  Pl'tn.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  4. 

%  Alexandri  ab  Alexan.  Dier.  genial,  lib.  ili.  cap,  8. 

]|  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cap.  71.  fcv  vtHpoy  jt«TaK£!t»ifWf/iE»ov  ^ir  to  cufjix, 
§  QxirTovcTi  ^'sv  f*e^m,  xrpw  7rfp»~Xa!o-«»T£j.    Sepeliunt  in  melle, 

cera  cadavere  oblito.    The  bodies  therefore  were  firft  covered 

with  wax,  and  then  depofited  in  honey.- 

Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  140.  K«Tax)!ptiwa»TEj  h  uy  ToyvExwIIfpo-ai, 
ly*)  xpt/TT TO v<r».  Perfse  mortuum  cera  circumlinentes  in  terram  con- 
dunt.  Cicero,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  book  of  his  Tufculan  Quef- 
tions,  fays>:  Perfae  etiam  cera  circunilitos  mortuos  condiunt, 
lit  quam  maxime  permaneant  diuturna  corpora.  Alexandri  ab 
Alexan,  Dier.  genial,  lib.  iii.  cap.  z* 

procured. 
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procured,  was  preferved  in  this  manner  *,  which 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  defpifed  even  at  prefent. 
When  the  Orientals  are  defirous  of  tranfporting 
fifh  to  ^ny  diftance,  they  cover  them  over  with 
•wax  -f ;  and  the  apples  which  are  every  year  car- 
ried to  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  and  Arch- 
angel are  tirft  dipped  in  melted  wax,  which,  by 
forming  d  thick  coat  around  them,  keeps  out  the 
air,  and  prevents  them  from  fpoiling.  This  pro- 
perty has  in  my  opinion  given  rife  to  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  wrapping  up  in  wax-cloth  the  dead 
bodies  of  perfons  of  diftinflion.  Linen,  or  per- 
haps filk,  which  had  been  done  over  with  wax,  was 
ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  but  not  what  we  at  prefent 

*  Ibi  eum  amici,  quo  Spartam  facllius  perferre  poffent,  quod 
'inel  non  habebant,  cera  circumfudcrunt,  atque  ita  domum  ret.u- 
lerunt.  ComeL  Nep,  Vita  Agefilai^  cap.  8.  0<  wapovrs?  S7r«fTK»Tat 

Comltes  Agefilai  Spartiatae  mellis  penuria  cadaver  ejus  cera  con- 
4itum  LacedjEmonera  reportarunt.  Plutarchus  in  Vila  Agefilai. 

The  following  paflage  of  Qjaintilian's  Injlitut.  Oral.  b.  vi. 
cap.  I.  40.  13  underftood  by  mod  commentators,  as  if  the  author 
meant  to  fay  that  a  waxen  image  of  the  perfon  deceafed,  made  by 
pouring  the  wax  into  a  mould  of  gypfum,  was  exhibited.  "  Et 
prolata  noviflime,  deformitate  ipfa  (nam  ceris  cadaver  attulerant 
infufum)  praeteritam  quoque  orationis  gratiam  perdidit."  See 
furnebi  Adverfar,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  13.  But  in  my  opinion  it  ap- 
pears very  probable  that  the  body  itfelf,  covered  with  wax,  was 
■carried  into  the  court. 

t  Near  Damietta  are  found  a  kind  of  mullets,  which,  after  be- 
,ing  covered  over  with  wax,  are  by  thefe  means  fent  throughout 
all  Turkey,  and.to  different  parts  of  Europe,  Pocock^s  Trawls, 

E  4  diftinguifli 
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diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  wax-cloth,  which  is 
only  covered  with  an  oil-varnifh  in  imitation  of 
the  real  kind.  The  body  of  St.  Anfbert,  we  are 
told,  was  wrapped  up  linteo  ccrato  \  and  a  camijale  ce- 
rJti<7n  *  was  drawn  over  the  clothes  which  covered 
that  of  St.  Udalric.  "When  Fhilip  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy died  in  1404,  his  body  was  wrapped  up  in  thir- 
ty-two ells  de  toile  ciree -f.  In  an  ancient  record, 
refpeding  the  ceremonial  to  be  ufcd  in  burying  the 
kings  of  England,  it  is  ordered  that  the  body  fliall 
be  wrapped  up  in  wax-cloth  ^.  In  the  year  1774, 
when  the  grave  of  king  Edward  I,  who  died  in 
1307,  was  opened,  the  body  was  found  fo  clofely 
wrapped  up  in  wax- cloth,  that  one  could  perfedly 
diftinguilh  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  the  features 
of  the  countenance  ||.  The  body  of  Johanna,  mo- 
ther of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  died  in 
1359,  was  alfo  wrapped  up  in  cerecloth;  and  in 

*  Theophilus  Raynaudus  de  incorruptione  cadaverum,  in  the 
thirteenth  volume,  of  the  works  of  that  Jefuit,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
3665,  fol.  p.  40. 

f  Defcription  du  duche  de  Bourgogne,  par  Beguillet,  vol.  i. 
p.  192. 

X  Liber  regah's,  in  the  article  de  exequils  regahbus :  Corpus  in 
panno  lineo  cerate  involvitur ;  ita  tamen  quod  facies  et  barba 
illius  tantum  pateant.  Et  circa  manus  et  cligitcs  ipfius,  didus 
pannus  ceratus  ita  erit  difpofitus,  ut  quilibet  digitus,  cum  polh'ce 
utriufque  manus,  fingillatim  infuatur  per  fe ;  ac  fi  manus  ejus  chi- 
rothecis  lintis  eflent  coopertae. 

j|  Archieologia,  or  Mifcellaneous  trads  relating  to  antiquity, 
vol.  iii.  p.  376. 

like 
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Jike  manner  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Tudor,  the 
fecond  daughter  of  Henry  II,  was  cered  hy  the 
wax-chandler  *.  After  the  death  of  George  II,  the 
apothecary  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  fifiy-two 
pounds  for  fine  double  wax-cloth,  and  other  articles 
neceflary  to  embalm  the  body  -f.  The  books 
found  ia  the  grave  of  Numa,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  though  they  had  been  buried 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  were,  when  taken 
up,  fo  entire,  that  they  looked  as  if  perfedlly  new, 
becaufe  they  had  been  clofely  furrounded  with 
wax-candles.  Wax-cloth  it  is  probable  was  not 
then  known  at  Rome  j', 

la 

*  Dart's  Antiquities  of  Weftminller,  vol.  11.  p.  28. 

■}•  In  the  account  of  the  funeral  expences  ftands  the  following 
article  :  To  Thomas  Graham,  apothecary  to  his  majefty,  for  a 
fine  double  cerecloth,  with  a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  per- 
fumed aromatic  powders,  &c.  for  embalming  his  late  majefty 's 
Toyal  body,  152  1.    See  Arch<cologia  ut  fupra,  p.  4.02. 

X  Livius,  lib.  xl.  cap.  29,  In  altera  area  duo  fafces,  candelis 
jpvoluti,  feptenos  habuere  llbros,  non^integros  modo,  fed  recen- 
tiflima  fpecie.  Ph"ny,  b.  xiii.  chap.  13,  relates  the  fame  thing 
with  a  little  variation  refpeifting  the  annals  of  Calfius  Heraina  : 
Mirabantur  alii,  quomodo  ilH  libri  durare  potuifTent.  Ille  ita  ra- 
tlonem  reddebat :  lapidemfuiffequadratum  circiter  In  media  area 
V indium  candelis  quoquoverfus.  In  eo  lapide  infuper  libros  im- 
pofitos  fuilTe,  propterea  arbitrari  eos  non  computruiffe.  Et  libros 
citrates  fuifle,  propterea  arbitrarier  tineas  non  tetigiffe.' — Har- 
douin  thinks  that  I'tbri  citrati  were  books  in  which  folia  citri  were 
placed  to  preferve  them  from  infedls.  The  firft  editions  however 

have 
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In  thofe  centuries  which  we  ufually  call  the  mid- 
t31e  ages,  I  find  no  traces  of  Golleflions  of  this  na- 
ture, except  in  the  treafuries  of  emperors,  kings 
and  princes,  where,  befides  articles  of  great  value, 
curiofities  of  art,  antiquities  and  relics,  one  fome- 
times  found  fcarce  and  fingular  foreign  animals, 
which  .were  dried  and  preferved.  Such  objedls 
were  to  be  feen  in  the  old  treafury  at  Vienna  ;  and 
an  that  of  St.  Denis  was  exhibited  the  claw  of  a 
griffin,  fent  by  a  king  of  Perfia  to  Charlemagne; 
the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  other  things  of 
the  like  kind  *.  In  thefe  coUeftions  the  number 
of  the  rarities  always  increafed  in  proportion  as  a 
tafte  for  natural  hiftory  became  more  prevalent, 
and  as  the  extenfion  of  commerce- afforded  better 
opportunities  for  procuring  the  produ6tions  of  re- 
mote countries.  Menageries  were  eftablilhed  to 
add  to  the  magnificence  of  courts,  and  the  fluffed 
ftins  of  rare  animals  were  hung  up  as  memorials 
of  their  having  exifted.  Public  libraries  alfo  were 
made  receptacles  for  fuch  natural  curiofities  as 
.were  from  time  to  time  prefented  to  them  ;  and  as 

have  I'thri  ccdrati,  and  even  the  paper  itfelf  may  have  been  covered 
over  with  fome  rcfinous  fubftance.  The  fcarce  edition  which  I  re- 
ceived as  a  prefent  from  profeffor  Baufe  at  Mofcow  :  Opus  im- 
frejfumper  Joan,  Ruleum  ct  Bcrnard'wum  Fratrefquc  Vcrcelknfes 
J  J07,  fol.  has  in  page  98  the  word  caedratos,  and  in  the  margin 
^acratos, 

*  A  catalogue  of  this  colleftion  may  be  found  In  the  fccond 
vplume  of  Valentin's  Muftum  mvj'corum, 

in 
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in  univerfities  the  faculty  of  medicine  had  a  hall 
appropriated  for  the  diiiedion  of  human  bodies, 
euriofities  from  the  animal  kin^^dom  were  collefted 
there  alfo  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
profeffors  of  anatomy  firft  made  attempts  to  prcr 
ferve  different  parts  of  animals  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  them  by  them  for  the 
ufe  of  their  fcholars ;  and  becaufe  in  old  times  dead 
bodies  were  not  given  up  to  them  as  at  prefent,  and 
were  more  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

At  a  later  period  collections  of  natural  euriofities 
began  to  be  formed  by  private  perfons.  The  ob- 
jedt  of  them  at  firft  appears  to  have  been  rather  to, 
gratify  the  fight  than  to  improve  the  underftand- 
ing  5  and  they  contained  more  rarities  of  art,  valu- 
able pieces  of  workmanftiip  and  antiquities,  than 
produdions  of  nature  *.  It  is  certain  that  fucli 
collections  were  firft  made  in  places  where  many 
families  had  been  enriched  without  much  labour 
by  trade  and  manufactures,  and  who,  it  is  likely, 
might  wifti  to  procure  to  themfelves  confequence 
and  refpeCt  by  expending  money  in  this  manner. 
It  is  not  improbabje  that  fuch  collections  were 
formed,  though  not  firft,  as  Mr.  Stetten  thinks  -f-, 
at  a  very  early  period  at  Augfburg,  and  this  tafte 
was  foon  fpread  into  other  opulent  cities  and 
flates. 

*  Von  Stettens  Kunftgefchlclite  von  Augfburg,  p.  218. 
t  Ut  fiipra,  p.  362. 

Private 
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Private  colledions,  however,  appear  for  the  firft 
time  in  the  fixteenih  ccninry;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  w€ re  formed  by. every' learned  man  who 
at  that  period  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hif- 
tory.  Among  thefe  were  Hen.  Cor.  Agrippa  of 
NetteQieim  * ;  Nic.  Monardes,  Paracelfus,  Val. 
Cordus'-j-,  Hier.  Cardan,  Matthiolus  1577,  Conrade 
Gefner,  George  Agricola  1555  J ;  Pet.  Bellon  1 564; 

W.  Ron- 

■■*  Of  H.  C.  Agrippa  a  good  account  may  be  found  in  the 
Coin i/c hen  Wochenblatte  1788,  p.  121. 

-}•  With  how  much  care  this  learned  man,  who  died  in  1  544  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  collcfted  minerals  and  plants  is 
proved  by  his  Siha  ohjervaiionuni  variarum,  quas  inter pfregrinan- 
dum  Irev'ijfime  notavil.  Walch,  in  his  Natuf^efchichle  dsr  verfte't-r 
nerungeri,  coTifiders  it  as  the  firft.  general  oryftography  of  Ger- 
paany,  and  is  furprifed  that  fo  extenlive  a  work  fliould  have  been 
thought  of  at  that  period.  Wallcrius,  in  his  Lucuhratto  de  Jyfle- 
matibus  vihiera'ogkis^  Holmije  1768,  8vo.  p.  27,  confiders  this 
iS/Vr^as  a  fyft'f.matic  defcription  of  all  minerals.  Uoth  however 
are  miftaken.  Cordus  uildertook  a  journey  in  1542,  through  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  and  drew  up  a  (hort  catalogue  without  order, 
of  the  natural  objeds  which  he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  tra» 
vels,  which  was  publifhed  by  Conrade  Gefner,  together  with  the 
other  works  of  this  induftrious  man,  at  Strafburgh  in  1561.  This 
book,  which  1.  have  in  my  pofTeflion,  has  in  the  title  page :  In 
hoc  volumine  cont'inetur  Vahr'ii  Cordi  in  Diofcoridis  libros  de  medi- 
ca  materia  ;  ejtijd.^m  hyiorix  fiirpium^  &:c.  The  SU-va  begins 
page  2 1  7. 

X  That  Agricola  had  a  good  collection,  may  be  concluded  fronj 
his  writings,  in  which  he  defcribcs  minerals  according  to  their 
external  appearance,  and  mentions  the  places  where  they  are 
found.    He  fays  hkcwife  himfclf  in  the  preface  to  his  book  de 

natura 
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W,  Rondelet  1 566 ;  Thurneifler  *  ;  Abraham  Or- 
telius  159S  -f- ;  and  many  others.  That  fiich  col- 
ledions  were  formed  alfo  in  England  during  the 
above  century,  is  proved  by  the  catalogue  which 
Hakluyt  ufed  for  his  works  il;. 

The  oldeft  catalogues  of  private  colleflions 
which  I  remember,  are  the  following:  Samuel 
Quickelberg,  a  phyfician  from  Antwerp,  who 
about  the  year  1553  refided  at  Ingolftadt,  and  was 
much  efteem.ed  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  publifhed 

natura  fojfil'ium,  page  168 :  Sed  cum  noflrse  venae  non  gignant  om- 
nis  generis  res  fofliles,  eas  qiias  nobis  defunt  non  modoaGerma- 
nias  regionibus  quas  iis  abundant,  verum  ab  omnibus  ferme  Eu- 
ropae,  a  quibufdrm  Aliae  et  Africae,  apportandas  curavi.  In  qut- 
bus  negociis  conficiendis  mihi  et  dodi  homines  et  mercatores  et 
metajlicl  operam  navarunt.  The  learned  men  who  affifled  him 
are  named  in  the  preface  to  Rcrum  metalllcarum  intirpretatio,  page 
469.  Both  thefe  work's  are  printed  in  the  folio  colleftion  pub- 
Kflied  at  Bafle  in  1546. 

*  H.  Mohfen  fays  in  his  B.yiragen  zur  gefchlchte  der  uoif- 
fenfcbaften  in  Ma7-k  Brandenburg,  Berh'n  1783,   4to.  p.  14^, 
Thurneiffer  is  the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  is  known  at  prefent,  who 
in  this  country  formed  a  colk'(£lion  of  natural  curiofities. 

•f  Ortelius  habebat  domi  fute  imagines,  ftatuas,  nummos,  -  -  ' 
conchas  ab  ipfis  Indis  et  Antipodibus,  marmora  omnis  colon's, 
fpiras  teftudineas  tantae  magnitudinis,  ut  decern  ex  iis  viri  in  or- 
bem  fedentes  cibum  fumcre  pofient  ;  alias  rurfum  ita  anguftas, 
ut  vix  magnitudinem  capitelli  unius  aciculi  adsequarent.  M. 
Adam'i  Vita  Germanorum  philofopborum,  Haidelbergae  l6i5» 
Svo.p.  431. 

%  See  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  iv.  p.  2465,  ' 

in 
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in  quarto  at  Munich  in  1565  :  Injcriptiones  veltttuU 
theatri  ampliffimi^  comple£fentis  rerwm  univerfttaiis  fin- 
gulas  materias  et  imagines.  This  pamphlet  con- 
tained only  the  plan  of  a  large  work,  in  which  he 
intended  to  give  a  defcription  of  all  the  rarities  of 
.  nature  and  art.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  it.  I  am  acquainted  only  with  a  copious  ex- 
trad  from  it,  which  induces  me  to  doubt  whether 
"Walcii  was  right  in  giving  it  out  as  a  catalogue  of 
the  author's  colledlion  *. 

The  fame  year,  1565,  John  Rentmann,  a  learn- 
ed phyfician  of  Torgau,  fent  a  catalogue  of  his  col- 
leflion,  which  confifted  principally  of  minerals  and 
fhells,  toConrade  Gefner,  who  caufed  it  to  be  print- 
ed -j-.  The  order  obferved  in  it  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  Agricola.  This  coUeftion,  however, 
was  not  extenfive.  It  was  contained  in  a  cabinet 
compofed  of  thirteen  drawers,  each  of  which  was 
divided  iengthwife  into  two  partitions,  and  the 
number  of  the  articles,  among  which,  befides  mi- 

*  This  extraft  may  be  feen  in  D.  G.  Mofle-'i  Dljferl.  de  techno- 
phxfiotamthi  Altoi  fi  1704,  p.  18.  Some  account  of  Qnickelberg" 
may  be  found  In  Siveertii  yUhena  Belgica,  Antverpiae  162S,  fol. 
p.  671  ;  in  Val.  Andrtae  Bibliotheca  Belgicn,  Lovanii  1643,  4to. 
p.  806  ;  and  in  Simlci  i  Bibliothcca  inlUtuta  a  Gtfnero,  Tiguri, 
l^74»  fo^' P*  ^^'7*  Molkr  writes  the  name  Guicchebcrg,  and 
Walch  in  the  place  above  quoted,  p.  24,  Quicheberg;  but  the 
firft-mentiontd  authors  call  him  Quicckelherg  or  Quiccelberg. 

-f-De  omni  rerum  ff-lfilium  generc  libri  aliquot,  opera  Gonradi 
Gefneri.    Tiguri  1^65,  8vo. 

a  neralsj 
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nerals,  there  were  various  produdions  found  in 
mines  and  marine  bodies,  amounted  to  about  fix- 
teen  hundred.    It  muft  however  have  been  confi- 
derable  for  that  period,  as  the  collector  tells  us  he 
laid  out  fums  in  forming  it  which  few  could  be  able 
to  expend  *  ;  and  as  Jacob  Fabricius,  in  order  to 
fee  it,  undertook  a  journey  from  Chemnitz  to  Tor- 
gau  -f-.    About  this  time  lived  in  France  that  in- 
genious and  intelligent  potter,  Bernard  Palifly,  who 
colleded  all  kinds  of  natural  and  artificial  rarities, 
and  publiflied  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  made 
his  guide  in  the  (ludy  of  natural  hiftory  Mi- 
chael Mercati,  a  phyfician,  who  was  cotemporary, 
formed  alfo  in  Italy  a  large  colle£lion  of  natural  cu- 
riofities,  and  wrote  a  very  copious  defcription  of 
'  them,  which  was  firft  pi-inted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century  J).    The  collection  of  Fer- 

*  He  fays  in  the  preface  :  Thefaurum  foffilium  multis  impen- 
fis  collegi,  paucis  comparabilem. 

t  This  is  related  by  Jacob  Fabricius,  in  the  preface  to  the  trea- 
•'  tife  of  his  brother  George  Fabricius  de  metallicis  rebus,  which 
may  be  found  In  Gefner's  colleftion  before  quoted. 

X  This  catalogue  is  printed  in  CEuvres  de  B.  Palifly.  Par  M. 
Faujasde  Sainc  Fond  et  Gobet.  Paris  1777,  4to,  p.  691.  Com- 
pare Phyfikal.-okonom.  Bibllothek,  vol.  viii.  p.  311. 

II  Mercati  Metallotheca.  Romae  1717,  fol.  When  an  appen- 
dix was  publifhed  to  the  Metallotheca  in  1719,  the  work  re- 
ceived a  new  title-page,  with  the  date  of  that  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing addition  :  Cui  acceflit  appendix  cum  xix  recens  inventis 
iconibus.  1  his,  therefore,  anfwers  the  quellion  propofed  in 
Delicia  Coif  re/tana,  page  loS. 

dinand 
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dinand  Imperati,  a  Neapolitan,  the  defcription  of 
which  was  printed  for  the  fii ft  time  in  1599,  be- 
longs to  the  fame  period  *  ;  and  like  wife  the  large 
coUeftion  of  Fran.  Calceolari  of  Verona,  the  cata- 
logue of  which  was  firft  printed  in  i^S^.-^-.  Walch 
and  fome  others  mention  the  catalogue  of  Bracken- 
hoffer's  colledion  as  one  of  the  earlieft,  but  it  was 
printed  for  the  firft  time  only  in  1677  |. 

*  Halleri  Bibllotheca  botanica,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

f  Job.  BaptiftjB  Ollvi  de  reconditis  et  praecipuis  coUeftanei's  2 
Franc.  Calceolario  in  mufeo  adfervatis  teftificatio  ad  Hieron. 
Mercurialcm.  Venet.  1584,  410.  An  edition  was  publiflied 
alfo  at  Verona  in  quarto,  in  1593.  The  complete  defcription 
vas  however  firft  printed  at  Verona  in  a  fmall  folio,  in  1622  : 
Mufaum  Calceolariaimm  Veronenfe.  MafFei,  in  his  Verona  illujlrai. 

Veron.  1732,  fol.  p.  202,  fays:  Calceolari  fu  de' primi, 

che  raccogliendo  grandiflima  quantita  d'erbe,  piante,  minerali, 
animali  difeccati,  droghe  rare,  cofe  impetrite,  ed  altre  rarita  na- 
turali,  formafle  mufeo  di  quefto  genere. 

%  Of  this  catalogue  I  have  given  fome  account  in  Ph^ijik.- 
bhnvjn.  biMiof/jei,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  to  which  I  {hall  now  add,  that  it  is 
printed  entire  in  Valentini  Miifcum  mufeorum,  vol.  li..  p.  69.  The 
life  of  Ellas  Brackenhoffer  may  be  found  in  Hannovenfchen  Ge~ 
lehrten  anzei^en  1 752,  p.  1 190. 
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Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of 

the  Grecian  and  Ronian  architefture,  which  we 
ftill  admire  in  thofe  ruins  that  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  talents  and  genius  of  the  ancient 
builders,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  their  common 
dwelling-houfes  had  chimneys,  that  is,  paffages  or 
funnels  formed  in  the  walls  for  conveying  away 
the  fmoke  from  the  fire-place  or  ftoves  through 
the  different  ftories  to  the  fummit  of  the  edifice  ^ 
conveniencies  which  are  not  wanting  in  the  mean- 
eft  of  our  houfes  at  prefent,  and  in  the  fmalleft  of 
our  villages.  This  queflion  fome  have  pretended 
to  determine  without  much  labour  or  refearch. 
How  can  we  fuppofe,  fay  they,  that  the  Romans, 
our  mafters  in  the  art  of  building,  fhotjld  not  have 
devifcd  and  invented  fome  means  to  keep  free 
from  fmoke  their  elegant  habitations,  which  were 
furnifhed  and  ornamented  in  a  fplendid  and 
coftly  manner?  How  is  it  poffjble  that  a  people 
who  purchafed  eafe  and  convenience  at  the  great- 
eft  expence,  fhould  fuffer  their  apartments  to 
be  filled  with  fmoke,  which  muft  have  allowed 
them  to  enjoy  fcarcely  a  moment  of  pleafure  ? 
And  how  could  their  cooks  drefs  in  fmoky  kitch- 
ens the  various  fumptuous  diflies  with  which  the 
VOL.  II,  F  moa 
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moft  refined  voluptuaries  covered  their  tables  > 
One  muft  however  be  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  inventions  and  manners,  to  confider 
fuch  bare  conjedliires  as  decifive  proofs.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly cerrain,  that  many  of  our  common  ne- 
ceflaries  were  for  many  centuries  unknown  to  the 
moft  enlightened  nations,  and  that  they  are  in  part 
{till  wanting  in  fome  countries  at  prefent.  Befides, 
it  is  probable,  that  before  the  invention  of  chim- 
neysj  other  means,  now  forgotten,  were  employed 
to.  remove  frooke. 

The  ancient  mafon-work  ftiil  to  be  found  in 
Italy  does  not  determine  the  queftion.  Of  the 
walls  of  town?,,  temples,  amphitheatres^  baths, 
aquedufls  ^nd  bridges,  there  are  fome  though 
very  imperfect  remains,  in  which  chimneys  cannot 
be  expected  •,  but  of  comman  dwelling-houfes  none 
are  to  be  feen,  except  at  Herculaneum,  and  there 
510  traces  of  chimneys  have  been  difcovered  *.  The 
paintings  and  pieces  of  fculpttrre  which  are  pre- 
lerved,  afford  us  as  little  information  j  fur  nothing 
can  be  perceived  in  them  that  bears  the  fmaikft 
refemblance  to  a  modern  chimney.  If  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  are  to  be  referred  to,  we  muft 
colleft  from  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  whatever  feems  allufive  to  the  futyedt. 
This  indeed  has  been  aFready  done  by  various 

*WIntelmann  In  his  Obfeivations  on  the  baths  of  the  ancients, 

men 
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men  of  learning*;  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
feem  to  deduce  more  from  the  pafTr.ges  they  quote 
than  can  be  admitted  by  thofe  who  read  and  ex- 
amine 

■*  The  following  are  the  principal  authors  In  whofe  works  In- 
formation isfobe  found  refpefting  this  fubjeft  : — Odav'ii Ferrarii 
EleBorum  libri  duo.  Patavli  1679,410.  This  work  confiftsof 
Ihort  treatifes  on  different  fubjeds  of  antiquity.  The  ninth 
chapter  of  the  firft  book,  page  32,  has  for  title  :  Fumaria,  feu- 
fumi  emiffaria,  vulgo  camitios,  apud  •vetercs  in  vfu  fuijfe,  difputatur. 

Jujll  LipfiiEpiJlolarum  ftleSarum  chilias,  1613,  8vo.  The 
place  where  printed  not  mentioned.  The  feventy-fifth  letter  in 
Ccnfuria  teriia  ad  Belgasy  page  921,  treats  of  chimneys,  with 
which  the  author  fays  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  unac- 
quainted. 

EberJjart't  a  Weyhe  Par  ergon  de  cammo.  To  fave  my  readers 
the  trouble  which  I  have  had  in  fearching  for  this  fmall  treatife, 
1  (hall  give  them  the  following  information  :  E.  von  Weyhe  was 
a  learned  nobleman  of  our  eleftorate,  a  particular  account  of  whofe 
life  and  writings  may  be  found  \nMolleri  Cimbria  Ihterala,  vol.  ii. 
p.  970.  In  the  year  1612  he  publifiied  Z)//t»r/?/j  de  fpeculi  ori- 
gine,  ufu  et  alvfu,  Kberhart'i  von  Weyhe,  Hagse  Schaumburgico- 
rum.  This  edition,  which  was  not  printed  at  Brunfwick,  as 
Moller  fays,  contains  nothing  on  chimneys,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  to  be  found  refpecling  them  in  the  fecond  inferted  in  Cafp, 
Dornavii  Amphitheatrum  fapientia  Socrat'tcte  joco-feria,  Hanovias 
l6ig,  fol.  i.  p.  733.  But  this  treatife  was  twice  printed  after- 
wards, as  an  appendix  to  the  author's  Aul'xus  poUtkus  :  at  Franc- 
fort  in  161  5,  and  Wolfenbuttle  1622,  both  times  in  quarto  ;  and 
in  both  thefe  editions,  with  the  laft  of  which  Moller  was  not  ac- 
quainted,  may  be  found,  at  the  end,  Parergon  de  camino,  inqui- 
rendi  (aufa  adjeHum.  In  this  fliort  eflay,  which  confills  of  only 
two  pages,  the  author  denies  that  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  or  tJie 
Romans  had  chimneys.    Fabricius  in  his  Bibl'iograph.  antiqunna 

F  2  does 
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amine  them  without  prejudice.  I  fliall  here  prc- 
fent,them  to  my  readers,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themfelves. 

Wc 

does  not  quote  von  Weyhe,  either  p.  1004,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
chimneys,  or  page  1014,  where  he  fpeaks  of  looking-glafles. 

Bahhafaris  Bonlfacii  Ludlcra  h'tfioria.  Venetiis  165a,  4to.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  23.  ^if  caminis,  p.  109.  This  work  is  of  little  import- 
ance. 

.  Johannh  Herin^li  Tradatus  d:  molend'inls  eorumque  jurty  Franco- 
furti  1663,  4to.    In  the  mant'tfa,  p.  137,  de  camhus. 

Fault  Manuiit  Commentar.  in  Ciceronis  eptfi.  familiar,  lib.  vli. 
epift.  10,  decides  againft  chimneys,  and  fpeaks  of  the  manner 
of  warming  apartments. 

Petronii  Satyricoti,  cur  ante  P.  Burmanno,  Amftelsedami  1743» 
4to.  vol.  i.  p.  836.  Burmann,  on  good  grounds,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  ancients  had  not  chimneys. 

Mat.  Martini  Lexicon  philologicum.  Francofurti  1655,  fol.  under 
the  article  Camitius,  ^ 

Pancirollus  de  rebus  deperditis,  edit.  Salmuth.  vol,  i.  tit.  33, 

P-  77- 

Uatitlquit^  expUque'e,  par  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  premiere 
partie,  page  102.  Montfaucon  believes  that  the  ancients  had 
chimneys. 

Sam.  P itifci Lexicon  antiquitatum  Romanarum,  Leovardlae  I7^3» 
2  vol.  fol.  I.  pag.  335.  The  whole  article  caminus  is  tranfcribed 
from  Lipfms,  Fcrrarlus,  and  others,  without  the  author's  owA 
opinion. 

jintiquitates  Itali^r  medii  avi,  auBore  Muratorio^  torn.  ii.  differt. 
•25.  p.  418. 

Conjlaniini  Libri  de  ceremof^is  aula  Byzantif/te,  tomus  fecun* 
dlis,  Lipfias  1754,  fol.  in  Rc'i/kii  Commentar.  p.  125. 

Encyclopedic,  tome  troifieme,  Paris  17^3,  fol.  p.  281. 

Dcutfche  Encyclopedic,  viertcr  band,  Frankfurt  1780,  4to. 
p.  823. 

Materntu 
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We  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Ulyfles,  when  in 
the  grotto  of  Calypfo,  wiQied  that  he  might  fee  the 
fmokeafcending  from  Ithaca,  that  is,  he  wi(hed  to 
be  in  fight  of  the  ifland  *.  Montfaucon  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  wifli  is  unintelligible  unlefs  it  be  al- 
lowed that  the  houfes  of  Ithaca  had  chimneys. 
But  cannot  one  fee  fmoke  rife  alfo  when  it  makes 
its  way  through  doors  and  windows  ?  When  navi- 
gators at  fea  obferve  fmoke  to  arife,  they  conclude 
that  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited 
land ;  but  no  one  undoubtedly  will  thence  infer,  that 
the  habitations  of  the  people  have  chimneys. 

Herodotus  f  relates  that  a  king  of  Libya,  when 

Maiernvs  von  Ciland,  Abhandlung  der  Romlfchen  alterthumery 
vierter  theil,  Altona  1776,  8vo.  p.  945.  This  author  is  of  opi- 
nion that  chimneys  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  but  not  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Bihl'totheque  atic'ienne  ct  modernti  par  yean  h  ClerCy  torn.  xiii. 
pour  r  annee  1720,  part.  i.  p.  56.  The  author  gives  an  extraft 
from  Montfaucon,  which  contains  a  great  many  new  obfer- 
Tations. 

DeW  origine  di  alcune  art't  princ'ipalt  apprejfo  i  Veneziani,  Vc- 
jiezia  1758,  4to.  p.  78.  This  work  is  the  produdion  of  Giro* 
lamo  Zanetti, 

Raccolta  d'opufcolifcientifici  ejilologici.  Venezia  1752,  lamo. 
torn,  xlvii.  A  treatife  on  chimneys  by  Scip.  MafFei  is  to  be 
found  page  67, 

  —    — —      —      UVTXf  Q^V<T(TlVi 

If/xEV',j  )ton  xiXTrvov  a7ro9p«<rKotT«  wrier 
H{  y«w?.  Odyff.  lib.  i.  ver.  5  8. 

t  K«T«  Tiiv  KOiimhm'i  f«  Toy  o<xoy  tatp^^y  5  ?Ajoj,  Lib.  vill,  C.  I37. 
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one  of  his  fervants  afked  for  his  wages,  offered 
him  in  jeft  the  fun,  which  at  that  time  fhone  into 
the  houfe  through  the  chimney,  as  fome  have 
tranflated  the  original ;  but  it  appears  that  what 
is  here  called  chimney,  was  nothing  more  than  an 
opening  in  the  roof,  under  which,  perhaps,  the  fire 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice.  Through 
a  high  chimney,  of  the  form  of  thofe  ufed  at  pre- 
fent,  the  fun  certainly  could  not  throw  his  rays  on 
the  floor  of  any  apartment. 

In  the  Vefpa  of  Ariftophanes  *,  old  Philocleon 
wiflies  to  efcape  through  the  kitchen.  Some  one 
alks,  "  What  is  that  which  makes  a  noife  in  the 
*'  chimney  ?"  "  I  am  the  fmoke,"  replies  the  old 
man,  "  and  am  endeavouring  to  get  out  at  the 
"  chimney."  This  pafl'age,  however,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  tranflation,  fccms  to  allude  to 
a  common  chimney,  can,  in  my  opinion,  efpe- 
cially  when  we  confiderthe  illuftration  of  the  fcho- 
liafis  -f-,  be  explained  alfo  by  a  Simple  hole  in  the 
roof,  as  Reifis-e  has  determined  ;  and  indeed  this 
appears  to  be  more  probable,  as  we  find  mention 

*  Ariftop.  inVefpis,  vcr.  139/0  yap  Trarjjp  EK'ro»  iimov  H7i\ri>  v^ty 

Pater  ingrefliis  eft  furniim  T(  ttot'  «p  »>  xaTnr?)  l^oipn  ;  quid  in- 

ftrcpit  furr.arium  ?  KccTrvof*  i-u/  f|£pp/o/xai,  Fumus;  egreffum  au, 
cupo. 

t  The  fcholiaft  explains  xwirftt  by  *tx.%)to^t>x.'^.  Fn  h  cuMmu^m 
,7r»  Twv  fxaT-iifiwi- :  ^^unii  iTceptaculiim  inftar  tiibi,  feu  canalis,  fur 
per  culinam.  The  fchoh'aft  here  undoubtedly  mentions  a  (fhim^ 
^evj    Biit  In  what  century  did  he  live  ? 

madq 
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made  of  d  top  or  covering  *  with  which  the  hole 
was  clofed. 


In  a  paflage  of  the  poet  Alexisj  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  quoted  by  Athe- 
Rffius  -f-,  fome  one  afks,  Boy,  is  there  a  kitchen  ? 
Has  it  a  chimney  ?" — "  Yes,  but  it  is  a  bad  one — 
"  the  eyes  will  fuiFer."  The  qiieftion  here  alludes 
without  doubt  to  a  paflage  for  carrying  off  fmoke; 
but  information  is  not  given  us  fufficient  to  deter- 
( mine  its  form  and  conftrudion.  Athenseus  has 
preferved  alfo  a  pafTage  of  the  poet  Diphilus  j, 
in  which  a  parafice  fays,  when  he  is  invited  to  the 
houfe  of  a  rich  man^  he  does  not  look  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  building,  or  the  elegance  of  the 
furniture,  but  to  the  fmoke  of  the  kitchen.  **  If  I 
*'  fee  it,"  adds  he,  "  rifing  up  in  abundance,  quick 

and  in  a  ftraight  column,  my  heart  is  rejoiced, 
*'  for  I  expeft  a  good  fupper."  In  this  paifage, 
however,  which  accordmg  to  Maternus  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  chimneys,  I  can  find  as  little  proof  as 
in  the  words  of  the  poet  Sofipater,  quoted  hkewife 

■f  Uou^i;,  OTrrccmov  irtv  ;  £5-1,  xxi  it«.CTU»-e%£».  -  -  -  aXX'  tjj^M  xaTfviVj 
tXjn  KotKO)!,    Athen.  lib.  ix.  p.  386. 

J  ArevE?  Ss  Trjpw  tow  (jLccyafov  rov  iMitwt.  Intentis  ocuHs  afpicio 
coqui  fumum.  Si  direfto  impetu  vehemens  excurrit,  gaudeo, 
laetor,  exulto ;  fin  obliquus  et  tenuis,  animadverto  protinus 
illam  mihi  futuram  coenam  abfque  fanguine.    Athenaus,  lib.  vi. 
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by  Athenaius*,  who  reckons  the  art  of  determin- 
ing which  way  the  wind  blows  to  be  a  part  of  the 
knowledge  requifite  in  a  perfecl  cook.  "  He  muft 
*'  know,"  fays  he,  "  to  difcover  from  what  quar- 
ter  it  comes,  for  when  the  fmoke  is  driven  about 
it  fpoils  many  kinds  of  dilhes."  Inftead  of 
agreeing  with  Ferrarius  tliar  this  quotation  feems 
to  Ibew  that  the  houfes  of  the  ancients  were  pro- 
vided with  chimneys,  1  conclude  rather  from  it, 
that  they  were  not;  for,  had  there  been  chimneys 
in  their  kitchens,  the  cooks  muft  have  left  the 
fmoke  to  make  its  way  through  them  without 
giving  themfelves  any  trouble  ;  but  if  they  were 
deftitute  of  thefe  conveniencies,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  afford  it  fome  other  paflage ;  it 
would  confequently  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  cook,  to 
confider  on  what  fide  it  would  be  moft  advan- 
tageous to  open  a  door  or  a  window  ;  and  in  this 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  guided  by  the  diredion 
of  the  wind.  That  this  really  was  the  cafe,  appears 
from  a  Greek  epigram,  whi:h,  by  an  ingenious 
thought,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  paffage  of  fmoke 
through  a  window  f. 

*  CuUram  recle  ftatui,  et  lucls  aceipere  quod  fatis'  cft,  ac  iinde 
vcntus  afpiret  contemplari,  prrebet  ad  hoc  utilitatis  plurimum. 
Tumus  enim  hue  ijluc  jaftatus,  difcrimen  aliquod  afferre  intcrdura 
(blet  dum  coquuntur  obfonia.    Alhenaus,  lib.  ix.  p.  3^8. 

'j-   TOV  ^^fTTTOV  ^VCUVTX  TO  <uV{  UfiKXC)!  tljltV  «  XaTTVOf, 

/^fv/N»  fAO^^,-  vs^£X>)  9rpO(7-£V>)|aTO  x«»  ^»  irmvkj 
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Thefe,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  all  the  paffages 
which  have  been  colletflcd  from  Greek,  authors  re- 
rpe<51:ing  this  queftion.  Butinftead  of  proving  that 
the  houfes  of  the  ancients  were  built  with  chim- 
neys, they  feem  to  fhevvmuch  rather  the  contrary: 
cfpecially  when  we  confider  what  the  Roman  wri- 
ters have  faid  on  the  fame  fubjeft ;  for  the  infor-* 
mation  of  the  latter,  taken  together,  affords  good 
grounds  to  believe  that  no  chimneys  were  to  be 
found  in  the  houfes  at  Rome,  at  leafl  at  the  time 
when  thefe  authors  wrote   and  this  certainly  would 
not  have  been  the  cafe  had  the  Romans  ever  feen 
chimneys  among  the  Greeks.    I  rtiall  now  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  thofe  paffages  which  appear  on  the 
firft  view  to  refute  my  conjedure. 

When  the  triumviri,  fays  Appian  *,  caufed 
thofe  who  had  been  profcribed  by  them  to  b*c 
fought  for  by  the  military,  fome  of  them,  to  avoid 
the  bloody  hands  of  their  perfecutors,  hid  them- 
felves  in  wells,  and  others,  as  Fcrrarius  tranflates  the 
words,  in  fuma'ia  fub  teSlo,  qua  Jcilicet  fumus  e  teSio 
gvolvitur^.    The  true  tanflation,  how^.ver,  i^fu 

Proclum  temiem  fu/Rantem  ignem  fumus  rapuit, 
Et  per  fencftellas  abiit  in  aera, 
Ubi  cum  vix  per  nubes  delcendinet, 
Vulneribus  millibus  ab  atomis  eft  afFeftus. 

Antholoo.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32,  p.  229. 
^  De  bellis  civil,  lib.  iv.  p.  962.  edit.  Tollii. 
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mofa  ccenacula.  The  principal  perfons  of  Rome 
endeavoured  to  conceal  themfelves  in  die  fmoky 
apartments  of  the  upper  ftory  under  the  roof, 
which,  in  general,  were  inhabited  only  by  poor 
people  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  what 
Juvenal  *  exprefsly  fays,  Rarus  venit  in  ccenacula 
miles, 

Thofe  paflages  of  the  ancients  which  fpeak  of 
fmoke  rifing  up  from  houfes  have  with  equal  im- 
propriety been  fuppofed  to  allude  to  chimneys,  as 
if  the  fmoke  could  nor  make  its  way  through  doors 
and  windows.  Seneca  f  wrices  :  "  Laft  evening 
**  I  had  fome  friends  with  me,  and  on  that  account 

a  ftronger  fmoke  was  raifed  ;  not  fuch  a  fmoke, 
"  however,  as  burfts  forth  fiom  the  kitchens  of 

the  great,  and  which  alarms  die  watchmen,  but 

fuch  a  one  as  fignifies  tiiar  guefhs  are  arrived." 
Thofe  whofe  judgments  are  not  already  warped 
by  prejudice,  will  undoubtedly  find  the  true  fenfe 
of  thefe  words  to  be,  that  the  fmoke  forced  its  way 
through  the  kitchen  windows.  Had  the  houfes 
been  built  with  chimney-funnels,  one  cannot  con- 
ceive why  the  watchmen  fliould  have  been  alarm- 
ed when  they  obferved  a  ftronger  fmoke  than 

*  Sat.  X.  ver.  17. 

•j-  Intervenerunt  quidam  amlci,  propter  quos  major  fumus  fi- 
eret ;  non  hie  qui  erumpere  ex  lautorum  culinis,  ct  terrerc  vigi- 
les  folet,  fed  hie  modicus  qui  hofpites  vcnifle  fignificarct. 
^,pifl.  64. 

a  ufual 
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uRial  arlfing  from  them ;  but  as  the  kitchens  had 
no  conveniencies  of  that  nature,  an  apprehenfion 
of  fire,  when  extraordinary  entertainments  were  to 
be  provided  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich  for  large 
companies,  feems  to  have  been  well  founded  ;  and 
on  fuch  occafions  people  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  were  ftationed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
conftantly  on  the  watch,  and  to  be  ready  to  ex- 
tinguiOi  the  flames  in  cafe  a  fire  fhould  happen 
There  are  many  other  paflages  to  be  found  in  Ro- 
man authors  of  the  like  kind,  which  it  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  mention,  fuch  as  that  of  Virgil  ^: 

Et  jam  fumma  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant. 

and  the  following  words  of  Plautus  J  defcriptive 
of  a  mifer : 

Quin  divCim  atqiie  hominum  clamat  continuo  fidera, 
Suam  rem  periifle,  feque  eradicarier, 
De  fuo  tigillo  fiimus  fi  qua  exit  foras, 

Ifth  ere  were  no  funnels  in  the  houfes  of  the-  an<» 

*  Such  fire-watchmen  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  Auguf- 
tus :  Adverfus  incendia  excubias  nofturnas  vigilefque  commen- 
tU6  eft.  Sucton.  in  Fit.  OElav.  Augujl.  cap.  30.  That  thefe  watch- 
jnen,  whom  the  foldiers  through  ridicule  called  Sparteoli,  were 
ftationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houfes  where  there  were  grand 
entertainments,  is  proved  by  Tertulliani  Apologet.  cap.  xxxix. 
p.  188,  cdit.De  la  Cerda.  Compare  alfo  Cafaubon's  annotatiom 
on  thepaftage  of  Suetonius  above  quoted. 

t  Eclog.  i.  ver.  83. 

I  Aulular,  adt.  ii,  fc,  ^» 
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cients  to  carry  oiT  the  fmoke,  the  diredions  given 
by  Columella  to  make  kitchens  fo  high  that  the 
roof  rhould  not  catch  fire,  was  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance *.  An  accident  of  the  kind,  which  that 
author  feems  to  have  apprehended,  had  almoft 
happened  at  Beneventum,  when  the  landlord  who 
entertained  Maecenas  and  his  company  was  mak- 
ing a  ftrong  fire  in  order  to  get  fome  birds  fooner 
roafled ; 

~       —       —  ubi  fedulus  hofpes 
Paene  arfit,  macros  dum  turdos  verfat  in  igne  j 
Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapfo  flamma  culinam 
Vulcano  fummum  properabat  lambere  tedium  f. 

Had  there  been  chimneys  in  tlie  Roman  houfes, 
Vitruvius  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  de- 
fcribe  their  conftrudion,  which  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  confiderable  difficulties,  and  which  is 
intimately  conneded  with  the  regulation  of  the 
plan  of  the  whole  edifice.  He  does  not,  however, 
fay  a  word  on  this  fubject ;  neither  does  Julius  Pol- 
lux, who  has  collefted  with  great  care  the  Greek 
names  of  every  part  of  a  dwelling-houfe  ;  and  Gra- 
paldus,  who  ia  latter  times  made  a  like  coliedion 
of  the  Latin  terms,  has  not  given  a  Latin  word 
cxpreffive  of  a  modern  chimney  J. 

*  At  in  ruftica  parte,  magna  et  alta  culina  ponatur,  ut  et 
contignatio  cXrcat  incendii  periculo,  ct  in  ca  commode  familiares 
omni  tempore  anni  morari  (]ueant.  De  re  rii/Iica,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

f  Herat,  lib.  i.  fat.  5. 

X  Francifci  Marii  Grapaldl  de  partibus  xdiura  llbri. 

I  fliall 
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I  fliall  here  anfwer  an  obje£lion  which  may  be 
made,  that  the  word  caminus  means  a  chimney ; 
and  I  fliall  alfo  explain  what  methods  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  the  Romans,  employed  without 
chimneys  to  warm  their  apartments.  Caminus  lig- 
nified,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  firft  a 
chemical  or  metallurgic  furnace,  in  which  a  cruci- 
ble was  placed  for  melting  and  refining  metals. 
I<  fignified  alfo  a  fmith's  forge  *.  It  fignified  like- 
wife,  without  doubt,  a  hearth,  or,  as  we  talk  at 
prefent,  a  chimney,  which  fcrved  for  warming  the 
apartment  in  which  it  was  conftrufted ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  portable  ftoves  or  fire-pans  were  alfb 
employed,  Thefe  were  either  filled  Vv^ith  burning 
coals,  or  wood  was  lighted  in  them,  and,  when 
burned  to  coal,  was  carried  into  the  apartment. 
In  all  thefe,  however,  there  appears  no  trace  of  a 
chimney. 

The  complaints  often  made  by  the  ancients  re- 
fpeding  fmoke  ferve  alfo  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  they  had  no  chimneys.  Vitfuvius  -j^,  where  he 

fpeaks 

Plin.  Hlft.  nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4.  Virgil,  ^n.  lib.  iii.  v€r, 
580.  Riiptis  flainmam  exfpirare  caminis  j  and  Juvenal,  fat  xir. 
Ter.  117. 

Sed  crefcunt  quocunque  modo,  majoraque  fiunt 
Incude  aflidua,  femperque  ardente  camino. 

f  Lib.  vii.  cap.  3  :  Coronarum  alise  funt  purae,  alias  coelata. 
Conclavibus,  ubi  ignis,  et  plurima  lumina  funt  ponenda,  pura 
fieri  dcbent,  ut  €»  facilius  extergantur.  In  sellivis  ct  exedris,  ubi 

Dullu» 
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fpeaks  of  ornamenting  and  fitting-up  apartments, 
fays  exprefsly,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  carved 
work  or  mouldings,  but  plain  cornices,  in  rooms 
where  fire  is  made  and  many  lights  burned,  becaufc 
they  will  foon  be  covered  with  foot,  and  will  there- 
fore require  to  be  often  cleaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  allows  carving  in  fummer  apartments, 
where  the  effe<5ts  of  fmoke  are  not  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  moderns,  however,  who  ufe  chim- 
neys, ornament  the  borders  of  them  with  carving, 
painting  and  gilding,  nor  are  they  injured  by  the 
fmoke  ;  but  we  find  that  among  the  ancients,  fur- 
niture of  every  kind,  ceilings  and  walls  were  foon 
covered  over  with  foot ;  and  from  this  even  the 
images  of  their  anceftors,  imagines  majorum^  were 
not  fecure,  which,  though  they  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  and  ftood  in  niches 
in  the  atrium  *  or  hall,  became  black  with  fmoke, 

and 

nullus  ignis  tifus,  ubi  minime  fiimus  eft,  nec  fuligo  poted  no- 
cere,  ibi  coelatae  funt  faciendae.  Semper  enim  album  opus  (Jliicco- 
Kvork)  propter  fuperblam  candoris,  non  modo  ex  propriis,  fed 
etiam  ex  alicnis  aedificiis  concipit  fumum.  Cap.  4:  Tricliniis  hi- 
beniis  non  eft  utilis  ilia  compolkio,  nec  megalographia,  nec  ca- 
jnerarum  coronario  opere  fimilis  ornatus,  quod  ea  et  ab  ignis  fu- 
jno,  et  ab  luminum  crebrls  fuliginibus  corrumpantur.  One  may 
Jee  from  this  pnjfa^c  how  imperfedly  the  ancients  yoere  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  tight in^  their  apartments. 

■  •  The  name  atrium  lind  its  rife  from  the  walls  of  fucli  places 
being  black  with  fmoke.  Jfdorus,  xv,  3.  fays,  Atrium  alii 
quafi  ab  igne  atrum  dixerunt.   Atrum  enim  fit  ex  fumo.  Thi-s 

derivation 
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and  on  that  account  were  jufhly  named  fumof^e'^. 
The  fmoke  therefore  mufl  have  been  blown  very 
much  about,  and  carried  into  every  aparlment.' 
In  the  houfes  of  the  opulent,  care  in  all  probabi- 
lity was  employed  to  keep  them  clean  ;  but  the 
habitations  of  families  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
common  or  pooreft  clafles,  are  reprefented  as 
fmoky  and  black  ;  and  we  are  told  that  their  walls 
and  ceilings  were  full  of  foot.  They  were,  there- 
fore, called  black  houfes,  as  in  Ruffia  the  huts  of 
the  common  people,  which  are  furnilhed  wich  pal- 
try floves,  and  which  are  blackened  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  fmoke  of  the  fir-wood  ufed  in  them 
for  fuel,  are  called  black  huts 

As 

derivation  is  given  alfo  by  Servius,  JEn.  lib.  i.  ver.  730.  Ibi  et 
cuHna  erat ;  unde  et  atrium  (diftum  eft ;  atrum  enim  erat  cx 
fumo. 

*  Seneca,  ep.  44.  Non  facit  nobilem  atrium  plenum  fumolig 
imaginibus,    Cicero  in  Pi/on.  cap.  i.   Obrepfifti  ad  honores  er- 
rore  hominum,  commendatione  fumofarum  imaginura. 
Quis  fruftus  generis  tabula  jadare  capaci 
Corvinum,  pofthac  multis  contingere  virga 
Furaofos  equitum  cum  di<5tatore  magiftros. 
Si  coram  Lepldis  male  vivitur  ? 

Juvenal,  fat.  viii.  ver.  6. 

t  In  the  Equites  of  Ariftophanes  the  houfes  of  the  common 
people  are  called  yt^s-atand  yvTrapa,  becaufe  yv-^  ^igm^ns  ful'igina- 
fum  01  fufcum.  See  Jac,  Hafai  Dijferiatio  cle  doliari  habltulione 
Diogenh,  in  Heumanni  Facile,  torn.  i.  p.  595.  On  account  of 
the  fmoke  they  were  called  alfo  /y-sXaSpa.  Lycophron,  Cnjfand. 
770  and  I  igo.  Ms>k«Sji9v  «i9»?.oev,  domicilium  fuliginofum,  occurs 

in 
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As  the  houfes  of  ihe  ancients  were  fo  frhoky^ 
it  may  be  eafily  comprehended  how,  by  means 
of  fmoke,  they  could  dry  and  harden,  not  only 

in  Homer,  Iliad,  u.  ver.  414,  of  which  expreflion  and  i.  ver.  204, 
the  fcholiaft  very  properly  gives  the  following  explanation  :  uTn 
Tou  f/!.5Aaiv£j-0«i  DTT*  Toy  )C3C7rv3f,quoniam  afumo  reddebantur  nigrae. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  according  to  the  fcholiaftp,  ^pollenius 
Rbudius,  lib.  ii.  ver.  1089,  calls  the  middle  beam  of  the  roof 
(AEXa^pov.  Columella  de  re  ruji.  i.  1 7,  fays :  Fuligo  qua  fupra 
focos-  teBis  inharet :  among  us  the  foot  adheres  to  the  funnel  of 
the  chimney,  and  not  to  the  roof  or  ceiling. 

Te£ta  fenis  fubeunt,  nigro  deformia  fumo  ; 
Ignis  in  hefterno  ftipite  parvus  erat. 

Ovid.  Faft.  lib.  v.  505. 

Nigra  fornicis  oblitus  favilla. 

Priap.  carmen  xiii.  10.  p.  8. 

In  cujus  hofpitio  ilec  fumi  pec  nidoris  nebulam  vererer.  y/pukii 
Meuwi.  I .  Volui  relinquere  avitos  lares  et  confcios  natallum  pa- 
rietes,  et  ipfam  nutriculam  cafam,  et  furaofa  tefta,  et  confitas 
meis  manibus  arbufculas  transferre  deftinatus  exul  decreveram» 
^intit.  Declaniat,  xiii.  p.  175. 

Sordidum  flamrajE  trepidant  rotantes 

Vertice  fumum. 
HoRAT.  lib.  iv.  od.  II,  10. 

It  may  be  here  faid,  that  the  above  paffages  allude  to  the  ho- 
vels of  the  poor,  which  are  black  enough  among  us.  Thefe  are 
not,  however,  all  fo  fmoky  and  fo  covered  with  foot  both  with- 
out and  within  ;  for  though  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  vil- 
lages, the  houfes  of  the  common  people  in  our  cities  may  be 
called  dirty  rather  than  fmoky.  Thefe  palfages  of  Roman  au- 
thors fpeak  principally  of  town-houfes.  The  houfc  in  which 
Horace  wifhcd  to  entertain  his  Phyllis  was  not  a  mean  one,  for 
he  tells  her  a  little  before,  Ridel  argento  domus. 

4  various 
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various  articles  ufed  as  food,  but  alfo  different 
pieces  of  timber  employed  for  making  all  forts  of 
large  and  fmall  implements.  In  this  manner  was 
prepared  the  wood  deftined  for  ploughs,  waggons, 
and  jfhips,  and  particularly  that  of  which  rudders 
were  formed  *.  For  this  reafon  pantries  for  flefh 
and  wine,  and  alfo  coops  to  hold  fowls,  which  were 
faid  to  thrive  by  fmoke,  were  conftrufted  near  the 
kitchen,  where  it  always  abounded  -f  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  neceffary  to  remove  to  a  diftance 
from  kitchens,  apartments  deftined  for  the  purpofe 
of  preferving  fuch  articles  as  were  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  fmoke    :  but  among  us  the  cafe  is 

widely 

Clavura  fabrefaftum  fuper  fumum  fufpendito. 

Hejiodi  Opera  et  Dies^  ver.  627, 

Virgil  fays  the  fame  thing  : 

Et  fufpenfa  focis  exploret  robora  fumus. 

Georg.  lib.  i.  175. 

f  Apothecse  rede  fuperponentur  his  locis,  imde  plerumque 
fumus  exoritur,  quoniaift  vina  celerius  vetuftefcunt  quae  fumi 
quodam  tenore  praecocem  maturitatera  trahunt.  Columella,  1.6,20. 
p.  406.    Galllnaria  junfta  fint  ea  furno,  vel  cuh'ns,  ut  ad  avem 

perveniat  fumus,  qui  eft  huic  generi  prsclpue  falutaris  Huic 

autem  focus  applicetur  tam  longus,  ut  ncc  impediat  praedidos 
aditus,  et  ab  eo  fumus  perveniat  in  utramque  cellam.  Lib.  viii. 
cap.  3.  p.  636. 

+  Eadem  ratio  eft  in  piano  fitae  vlnarias  cellse,  quae  fubmota 
proculefle  debet  abalneis,  furno, fterquilinio,  reliquifque  immun. 
ditiis  tetrum  odorem  fpirantibus.  Columella,  lib.  i.  cap,  6,  1 1, 
p.  405.    Artificial  heat  could  not  be  employed  to  prcveat  oil 
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widely  different,  for  we  often  have  neat  and  ele* 
gant  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
kitchen. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  will  readily  appear 
why  the  ancients  kept  by  them  fuch  quantities  of 
hard  wood,  which,  when  burning,  does  not  occa- 
fion  fmoke.  The  fame  kind  is  even  fought  after 
at  prefcnt,  and  on  this  account  we  value  that  of  the 
white  and  common  willow, y^/zA;  alba  and  triandra; 
becaufe,  when  burned  in  our  chimneys,  they  make 
little  fmoke,  and  throw  out  feweft  fparks.  The 
great  trouble,  however,  which  was  taken  in  old 
times  to  procure  wood  that  would  not  fmoke, 
clearly  proves  that  this  was  much  more  neceflary 
in  thofe  periods  than  at  prefcnt.  It  was  cuflomary 
to  peel  off  the  bark  from  the  wood,  to  let  it  lie  af- 
terwards a  long  time  in  water,  and  then  to  fuffer 
it  to  dry*.    This  procefs  mufl  undoubtedly  have 

from  becoming  clotted  by  being  froze;  for  it  was  liable  to  be 
hurt  by  foot  and  fmoke,  the  conftant  attendants  of  artificial 
warming.  Oleum  quod  minus  provenit,  fi  congelatur,  fraceffct. 
Sed  ut  calore  natural!  eft  opus,  qui  contingit  pofitione  cceli  et  de- 
clinatione,  ita  non  opus  eft  ignibus  ac  flammis,  quoniam  fumo 
et  fuligine  fapor  olei  corrumpetur.  Columella ,  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  i8. 

*  This  method  of  preparing  wood  Is  thus  defcribed  by 
Theophraftus :  Fumus  acerbilTimus  fici,  caprifici,  et  cujufquc 
lafteo  fucco  humentis.  Caufla  humor  eft.  Haec  tamen  decor- 
ticata,  aqaa  fuper  infufa  madefafta,  deindc  ficcata,  omnium 
maxime  immunia  fumo  cvadunt,  flammamque  mollillimam  fa- 
ciunt  J  utpote  cum  proprius  quoque,  Innatufquc  humor  ex- 
emptus  fit.    Thcophrajit  Hljl.  Plant,  lib.  v.  cap.  lo. 

proved 
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proved  of  great  fervice,  for  we  know  that  wood 
which  has  been  conveyed  by  water,  in  floats,  kin- 
dles more  readily,  burns  brifker,  and  throws  out 
lefs  fmoke  than  that  which  has  been  tranfported 
from  the  foreft  in  waggons.  Another  method, 
much  employed,  of  rendering  wood  lefs  apt  to 
fmoke,  was  to  foak  it  in  oil  or  bil-lees,  or  to  pour 
oil  over  it  *.  With  the  like  view  wood,  before  it 
was  ufed,  was  hardened  or  fcorched  over  the  fircj 
until  it  loft  the  greater  part  of  its  moifture,  with-- 
out  being  entirely  reduced  to  charcoal.  This  me- 
thod is  ftill  employed  with  advantage  in  glafs- 
houfes  and  porcelain  manufadtories,  where  there 
.are  ftoves  made  on  purpofe  to  dry  wood.  Sucli 
fcorched  wood  appears  to  be  that  to  which  the  an- 
cients gave  the  name  of  Irgna  ccda  or  co^ilia 

It 

*  Codicillos  oleaginos  et  csetera  ligna  amurca  cruda  perfper- 
glto,  et  in  fole  ponito,  perbibant  bene.  Itaneque  fumofa  erunt, 
et  ardebunt  bene.  Caio  de  re  rufi.  cap.  130.  Poftremo  ligna  ma- 
t^erata  araurca  nuUius  fumi  taedio  ardere.  PUn.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8, 

+  Such  wood  in  Greek  was  called  awiTm,  in  Latin  acapna,  in 
Homer's  Odyffey,  book  vi.  xy.yw.vo!,  and  Java;,  Pollux,  p.  62 1, 
xatcri/xa.  This  wood  is  mentioned  alfo  by  Galen,  m/lnihht.  lib.  i. 
Digejla,  lib.  xxxli.  deleg.  55,  7  :  Sed  et  titiones,  ct  alia  ligna 
cofta  ne  fumum  faciant,  utrnm  ligno  an  carboni,  an  fuo  generi 
adnumerabimus  ?  Et  magis  eft,  ut  proprium  genus  habeatur. 
D'lgeJl.Yih.  1.  tit.  Ib,i6j,({e  nierLfigmJicat.  where  Ulpian  repeats 
the  fame  words.  Trcbelllus  Pollio  in  Vita  Claudii,  -irhere  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  firing  allowed  to  him  when  a  tribune  by  the 
emperor  :  Ligni  quotidiani  pondo  raille,  fi  eft  copia  ;  fin  minus, 

G  2  quantun:\ 
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It  was  fold  in  particular  warehoufes  at  Rome,  call- 
ed iaherna  comiiarU,  and  the  preparing  as  well  as 
the  felling  of  it  formed  an  employment  followed  . 
by  the  common  people,  and  which,  as  we  are  told, 
was  carried  on  by  the  father  of  the  emperor  Perti- 
nax  *.    When  it  was  necelTary  to  kindle  fire  with- 
out  wood  prepared  in  that  manner,  an  article  pro- 
bably too  cxpenfive  for  indigent  families,  we  find 
complaints  of  fmoke  which  brought  on  a  watering 
of  the  eyes ;  and  this  was  the  cafe  with  Horace  at 

.uantum  fuerit  et  ubi  fuerit ;  coaiUum  quoudlana  batllla  qua. 
Zr,    It  appears  parage  that  wood  was  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fold  by  weight,  as  It  is  at  prefent  at  Amfterdam.  On  the  other 
W''he  laina  we.  meafured  like  coal.  Mar.aL  R^ra^ 
lib.  xiii.  ep.  15:  Llgna  acapna. 

Si  vlclna  tibl  Nomento  rura  coluntur  , 
Ad  viUam  moneo,  ruftice,  Ugna  feres. 

It  „o.ld  feem  that  in  the  aWe-m=ntioncd  -'g^'"""'^;^  f/'; 

,  for  firlnsr   fo  that  people  were  obliged  to- 

^as  no  wood  proper  for  firing   lo  t      P   P  ^^^^ 

.^.^fp  that  which  had  been  dried.   J>ome  ncin. 
r      »  1 II  no.  have  been  dcar^bccanf.  it  is  recommended 
the  aaf"        °°'  "°   .      ,.  <,;„„  is  addreffed  to  tlSc 

to  a  countryman.    But  the  ad  ,ce  h  e 
poMor  of  •  "farm  »ho  certamly  could  rford  p 

wood.  ...   .    V  :„  T  ; 

.  M      ™fer  eiu.,  tabernam  coailiciam  (cofehanam)  m  1..- 

.  Nam  P«« ^  ;„  Ligurlam  venit.  mulfs  agr,. 

gunacxercuerat    Sed  p    q  ^^^^  .^j^,^. 

,„empt,.,  P^;™;;,,,;,  p„  trienniom,  et  mercatu.  e» 

"Sel  the  annotation,  of  Saumaife  and  Cafaubon. 
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a  paltry  inn  where  he  happened  to  flop  when  on  a 
journey  *. 

However  imperfeft  may  be  the  information 
which  can  be  colled ed  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  rcfpeding  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients 
warmed  their  apartments,  it  neverthelefs  (hews 
that  they  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe  a  large 
fire-pan  or  portable  ftove,  in  which  they  kindled 
wood,  and,  when  the  wood  was  well  lighted,  carried 
it  into  Che  room,  or  which  they  filled  with  burning 
coals.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  entertained 
by  a  friend  in  winter,  as  the  weather  was  cold  and 
raw,  a  finall  fire-bafon  was  brought  into  the  apart- 
ment to  warm  it.  The  prince,  obferving  the  fize 
of  the  veflel,  and  that  it  contained  only  a  few  coals, 
defired  his  hofl,  in  a  jeering  manner,  to  bring  more 
wood  or  frankincenfe,  giving  him  thus  to  under- 
ftand  that  the  fire  was  fitter  for  burning  perfumes 
than  to  produce  heat  -f.  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian 

'■*  —       —       —       —  nil!  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepifiet,  lacrimofo  non  fine  fumo  ; 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Horat.  lib.  i.  fat.  5,  80. 

Plutarch.  Sympof.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  Laco  gymnafii  pra-.fefto, 
qui  ligna  non  fiimantia,  akuicio.  ^vha,  praebuerat,  id  ftf  vitio  dare 
iimulans,  Horum  caufTa,  inquit,  apud  vos  non  licuit  lacrimare. 

f  Hyeme  in  magno  gelu  exceptus  convivio  ab  amico  quodam, 
cuin  is  focum  ignemque  exiguum  (scrpt^apay  h  /^ixpav  xaj  ttv^  oXiyov) 
intuliffet,  aut  ligna  eum,  aut  thus  adferre  juffit.  Plutarch.  Jfo- 
the^m.  p.  180. 

G  3  philofopher. 
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philofopher,  though  difpleafed  with  many  of  tho 
Grecian  cuftoms,  praifed  the  Greeks,  however, 
becaufe  they  Ihut  out  the  fmoke  and  brought  only 
fire  into  their  houfes  *.  We  are  informed  by 
Lampridius,  that  the  extravagant  Hehogabalus 
caufed  to  be  burned  in  thefe  ftoves,  inftead  of 
wood,  Indian  fpiceries  and  coflly  perfumes -f.  It 
is  alfo  worthy  of  notice,  that  coals  were  found  in 
fome  of  the  apartments  of  Herculaneum,  as  we  are 
told  by  Winkelmann,  but  neither  ftoves  nor  chim- 
neys. As  in  Perfia  and  other  countries  of  the 
Eaft  no  ftoves  made  in  the  European  manner  are 
iifed  at  prefent ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that  the  m.an- 
ners,  cuftoms,  and  furniture  of  the  early  ages  have 
been  retained  there  almoft  without  variation,  we 
have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  methods  employed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  warming  themfelves  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancients.  They  agree 
perfectly  with  the  defcriptions  given  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  and  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to 
illuftrate  them.  I  fliall  therefore  here  infert  the 
account  giver>  by  De  la  Valle,  as  it  is  the  cleareft 
and  moft  to  the  purpofe  |, 

*  Anacharfis  ille  faplens,  allaGrscorum  inftituta  veprehendcns, 
prunas  laudavit,  quod,  fumo  exclufo,  domi  igncm  portaicnt, 
jPlutarch.  Synipof.  lib.  vi.  7.  p.  692. 

f  Odores  Indices  fine  carbonibus  ad  vaporandas  zetas  jubebat 
incendi.  Mi  Lamprid.  Vita  Heliogah.  cap.  3  i . 

*  Reifen  des  Delia  Vallco  Genf,  1674,  fol.  vcJ.  ii.  p.  8. 

"  Thq 
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"  The  Perfians,"  fays  he,     make  fires  in  their 
apartmencs,  not  in  chimneys  as  we  do,  but  in 
<'  ftoves  in  the  earth,  which  they  call  termor,  Thefe 
"  ftoves  confift  of  .a  fquare  or  round  l:|ole,  two 
"  fpans  or  a  little  more  in  depth,  and  in  fhape  not 
"  unlike  an  Italian  calk.    That  this  hole  may 
*'  throw  out  heat  fooner,  and  with  more  ftrength, 
*'  there  is  placed  in  it  an  iron  veffel  of  the  fame 
fize,  which  is  either  filled  with  burning  coals, 
or  a  fire  of  wood  and  other  inflammable  fub- 
"  ftances  is  made  in  it.    When  this  is  done,  they 
place  over  the  hole  or  ftove  a  wooden  top,  like  a 
"  imall  low  table,  and  fpread  above  it  a  large  co- 
verlet  quilted  with  cotton,  which  hangs  down 
"  on  all  fides  to  the  floor.  This  covering  condenfes 
"  the  heat,  and  caufes  it  to  warm  the  whole  apart- 
"  ment.    The  people  who  eat  or  converfe  there, 
**  and  fome  who  fleep  in  it,  he  down  on  the  floor 
'*  above  the  carpet,  and  lean,  with  their  ihoul- 
ders  againft  the  wall,  on  fquare  cufhions,  upon 
which  they  foraetimes  alfo  fit;  for  the  termor 
is  conftrufted  in  a  place  equally  diftant  from 
the  walls  on  both  fides.    Thofe  who  are  not 
very  cold  only  put  their  feet  under  the  table  or 
"  covering;  but  thofe  who  require  more.heat  can 
put  their  hands  under  it,  or  creep  under  it  alto- 
"  gether.    By  thefe.  means  the  ftove  difTufes  over 
the  whole  body,  without  caufing  uneafinefs  to  the 
"  head,  fo  penetrating  and  agreeable  a  warmth, 
that  I  never  in  winter  experienced  any  thing 

G  4.  more 
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"  more  pleafant.    Thofe,  however,  who  require 
lefs  heat  Jet  the  coverlet  hang  down  on  their 
"  fide  to  the  floor,  and  enjoy  without  any  incon- 
"  venience  from  the  ftove  the  moderately  heated 
"  air  of  the  apartment.  They  have  a  method  alfo 
"  of  ftirring  up  or  blowing  the  fire  when  neceflary, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  pipe  united  wich  the  tennor 
or  ftove  under  the  earth,  and  made  to  projedt 
above  the  floor  as  high  as  one  choofes,  fo  that 
"  the  wind  when  a  perfon  blows  into  it,  becaufe  it 
"  has  no  other  vent,  adls  immediately  upon  the 
fire  like  a  pair  of  bellows.    When  chere  is  no 
longer  occafion  to  ufe  this  ftove,  both  holes  arc 
clofed  up,  that  is  to  fay,  the  mouth  of  the  ftovc 
"  and  that  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  air  to  it, 
by  a  flat  ftone  made  for  that  purpofe.  Scarcely 
any  appearance  of  them  is  then  to  be  perceived, 
ntir  do  they  occafion  inconvenience,  efpecially 
in  a  country  where  it  is  always  cuftohiary  to  co- 
*'  ver  the  floor  with  a  carpet,  and  where  the  walls 
"  are  plaftered.    In  many  parts  thefe  ovens  are 
"  ufed  to  cook  vidtuals,  by  placing  kettles  over 
**  them.    They  are  employed  alfo  to  bake  bread, 
and  for  this  purpofe  they  are  covered  with  a  large 
"  broad  metal  plate,  on  which  the  cake  is  laid  ;  but 
if  the  bread  is  thick  and  requires  more  heat,  it 
<«  is  put  into  the  ftove  itfelf  *."—  I  fliall  here  re- 
mark, 

*  See  Tavcrniej^s  Re'ifen^  Genf,  1681,  fol.  vol.  i.  p.  276  ; 
r'tm  Rc'iJclcJchrcMrgi  Hamburg  1 69 6, fol. vol.  i.  p.  291J  Schweig- 

gert 
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mark,  that  the  Jews  ufed  fuch  (loves  in  their 
houfes,  and  the  priefts  had  them  alfo  in  the  tem- 
ple *. 

gers  RAfelefchreibung  nach  Confiantinopel  und  Jeriifakm,  p.  264  ; 
Foyage  de  Chardin^  Rouen  1723,  l2mo.  vol.  iv.  p,  236  ;  Foyage 
l'itterairedelaGrke,par M.  Guys,  Paris  1776,  2  vol.  8vo.  i.  p.  34. 
Becaufe  this  author  is  one  of  the  lateft  vpho  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  manners  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  I 
fhall  here  give  his  account  at  full  length.  The  Greeks  have  no 
chimneys  ih  the  apartments  of  their  houfes  ;  they  make  ufe  only 
of  a  chaffing-difh,  virhich  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment 
to  virarm  it,  or  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  choofe  to  approach  it. 
This  cuftom  is  very  ancient  throughout  all  the  Eaft.  The  Ro- 
mans had  no  other  method  of  v»^ai-ming  their  chambers  ;  and  it 
has  been  preferved  by  the  Turks.  AajiAWTep,  fays  Hefychius,  was  a 
chaffing-di(h  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  on, which  dry  wood 
was  burned  to  warm  it,  and  refinous  wood  to  give  light.  This 
chaffing-difh  was  fupported,  as  thofe  at  prefent,  by  a  tripod  : 
lamps  were  not  introduced  till  long  after.  To  fecure  the  face 
from  any  inconvenience,  and  from  the  heat  of  the  chaffing-dlfli, 
oftentimes  dangerous,  tht  tendour  was  invented.  This  is  a  fquare 
table  upon  which  the  fire  is  placed.  It  is  covered  with  a  carpet 
which  hangs  down  to  the  floor,  and  with  another  of  filk,  more 
or  lefs  rich,  by  way  of  ornament.  People  fit  around  it  either  on 
a  fofa  or  on  the  pavement,  and  they  can  at  the  fame  time  put 
their  hands  and  their  feet  under  the  covering,  which,  as  it  en- 
clofes  the  chaffing-difh  on  all  fides,  preferves  a  gentle  and 
lading  heat.  The  tendour  is  deftined  principally  for  the  ufe 
of  the  women,  who  during  the  winter  pafs  the  whole  day  around 
it,  employed  either  in  embroidering  or  in  receiving  the  vifits  of 
their  friends. 

*  As  a  proof  of  this,  Faber  in  his  Jrchceologie  der  Hehr'^er^ 
Halle  1773,  8vo.  p.  432,  quotes iii'//;w,v.  i,and  Maimonides  and 
Bartenora,  p.  36,  Tamld,  a.  50.  Conrparc  Qthon,  Lex  Rabbin. 
p.  85. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  have  employed  their  talents  on  this 
fubjed  before  me,  have  colleded  a  great  many 
paffages  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which 
fpeak  of  fires  made  for  the  purpofe  of  affording 
warmth:  but  as  they  contain  nothing  certain  or  de- 
cifive,  I  (hall  not  here  enlarge  upon  them  *. 

Thoutjh 

*As  it  would  be  tedious  to  tranfcribe  aU'thefe  paffages,  I  ftiall, 
as  examples,  give  only  the  following  : 

Diffolvefrigus,  ligna  fuper  foco 
Large  reponens. 

Horat,  lib.  i.  od.  9,  5". 

Thefe  lines  (hew  that  the  poet  had  an  averfion  to  cold  when  en- 
joying his  bottle,  and  that  he  wifhed  for  a  good  fire  ;  but  they  do 
rot  inform  us  whether  the  hcarthj/ocuj,  had  a  chimney.  We  learn 
as  little  from  the  advice  of  Cato,  c.  143,  p.  104:  Focum  purum 
circumverfum  quotidie,  priufquam  cubitum  eat,  habeat.  It  was 
certainly  wholefome  to  rake  the  fire  together  at  night,  but  it 
might  have  burned  either  with  or  without  a  chimney.  ColumtUaf 
lib.  xi.  I.  p.  744,  Confuefcat  rufticos  circa  larem  domini,  fo- 
cumque  familiarem.  Cicero,  Ep'Ji. Jamil,  lib.  vii,  10:  Valde  me- 
tuo  ne  frigeas  in  hibernis  ;  quam  ob  rem  camino  luculento  uten- 
dum  cenfeo.  Cicero  perhaps  underftood  under  that  term  fomc 
well-known  kind  of  ftove  which  afforded  a  ftrong  heat  .  Suetoniusy 
in  Vita  Vitell'ii.,  cap.  viii :  Nec  ante  in  Prxtorium  rediit,  quam 
flagrante  triclinio  ex  conceptu  camini.  As  Vitellius  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  January,  a  warm  dining-room  was  certainly 
neceffary.  Suelon.  in  Vita  Tiber.  Ncr.  cap.  74  :  Mifeni  cinis  e 
favilla  et  carbonibus  ad  calefaciendum  triclinium  illatus,  extindus 
et  jam  diu  frigidiis  exarfit  repcnte  prima  vefpera,  atque  in  mul- 
tam  noAem  pcrtinaciter  luxit.  This  paffage  however  feems  to 
allude  to  a  chaffing-diffi  filled  with  charcoal.  TcrtuUiati.  de  fa- 
nitcntirt^  lib.  v.  cap.  12  ;  Quid  ilium  fumariolum  ignis  aeterni  if- 

timabimus. 
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Though  one  or  more  expreffions  may  appear  to 
allude  to  a  chimney,  and  even  if  we  fhoiild  con- 
clude from  ihem,  with  iMontfaucon,  that  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  conftru6ling 

in 

timabimus,  cum  fumariola  quaedam  ejus  tales  flammarum  iftus 
fufcitent,  ut  proximae  urbes  aut  jam  nuUae  exftent,  aut  idem  fibi 
de  die  fperent  ?  TertuUian  appears  to  allude  here  to  Mount  Ve- 
favius,  and  to  compare  it  to  a  fmall  tenner.    I  fiiall  on  this  occa- 
fion  remark,  that  Du  Cange  in  his  Glqffarium  quotes  the  word 
fumar'iolum  from  the  P aren^t'tcum  ad pmnitcntiam  of  the  Spaniard 
Pacianus  ;  but  theiatter  takes  the  whole  paflage  from  TertuUian, 
>yho  wrote  more  than  a  century  before.    S'ldonius  Apollin.  lib.  ii. 
epift.  i.  p.  I02  :  A  cripto  porticu  in"3iyemale  triclinium  venitur, 
quod  arcuatili  camino  f^pe  ignis  animatus  pulla  fuligine  infecit. 
No  one  can  determine  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  arcuatil'is 
caminus.   A  covering  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or  a  fcreen, 
was  perhaps  placed  over  a  portable  ftove  ;  we  however  learn,  that 
^ven  where  the  qrcuatilis  caminus  was  ufed,  the  beauty  of  the 
fining-room  was  deftroyed  by  fmoke  and  foot.   Ammiatius  Mar- 
cell,  lib.  XXV.  in  the  end  of  the  life  of  Jovian  :  Fertur  recentc 
calce  cublculi  illiti  ferre  odorem  noxiuni  nequiviffe,  vel  extube- 
rato  capite  periiffe  fuccenfione  prunarum  immenfa.  This  in  an 
apartment  where  there  was  a  ftove  or  a  chimney  would  have  been 
impoflible. 

The  following  palfage  of  Alhenaus,  lib.  xii.  p.  519,  will  admit 
pf  various  explanations  :  Apud  Sybantas  reperta  funt  cava  et  an- 
gufta  ccenacula  (wyiXot)?  in  quibus  tantifper  dum  menfis  accum- 
berent  calore  foverentur.  Dalechamp  thinks  that  OTsXoi  were  the 
poeks  of  the  French  :  Locus  inaedibus  hypocauftotepens,  In  quo 
per  hyemem  prandetur  ac  ccenatur,  quod  adverfus  frigora  prae- 
fjdium  in  Germania  ubique  adhibetur.  They  muft  confequent- 
ly  have  been  like  our  ftoves.  Cafaubon,  however,  in  his  Animad. 
in  Athen.  lib.  xii.  cap,  3.  p.  833,  fays  they  were  bathing-tubs; 

Solia 
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in  mafon-work  elevated  funnels  for  conveying  off 
the  fmoke,  it  muft  be  allowed,  when  we  confider 
th^  many  proofs  which  we  find  to  the  contrary, 
that  they  were,  at  any  rate,  extremely  rare.  As 
they  are  fo  convenient  and  ufeful,  and  can  be  eafily 
conftruded  upon  mofl:  occafions,  it  is  impofTible, 
had  they  been  well  known,  that  they  fliould  have 
ever  been  forgotten.  Montfaucon  fays,  from  ca- 
minus  is  derived  chiminea  of  the  Spaniards  \  camino 
of  the  Italians ;  cheminh  of  the  French  ;  and  kamin 
of  the  Germans ;  and  it  feem?,  adds  he,  beyond  a 

^olia  out  cellts  fudator'ta.  This  opinion,  which  Is  in  fome  meafurc 
confirmed  by  Suidas,  who  gives  that  meaning  to  ttu.'Xo,-;  and  by 
Jul.  Pollux,  in  whom  it  occurs  in  the  fame  fenfe  more  than  once, 
is  adopted  by  Ferrarius.  Sybaritas,  fays  he,  pro  leftis  triclini- 
aribus,  in.quibus  ad  menfam  difcumberent,  alveos  excogitarunt, 
aqua  calida  plenos,  in  quibus  tanquam  in  leAis  menfae  accum- 
bebant,  iifquc  corpora  mergebant,  ut  calidai  tepore  inter  come- 
dendum  foverentur.  Lipfuis  on  the  other  hand  reje<fts  all  thefc 
.  explanations,  and  confiders  the  vviKoiX<^  have  been  thec£,  le^ulorum 
injlar,  quibus  Juppontrentvr  in  teftis  carbones,  ad  modice  cah  facien- 
dttm  qui  incuharet.  Llpfius  therefore  means  veffcls  fimilar  to 
tliofe  which  in  low  German  are  called  riken,  and  which,  inftead 
of  our  ftoves,  are  much  ufed  in  Holland  by  the  women,  who  fel- 
dom  approach  the  chimney.  The  ancients  were  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  rikcn,  but  they  were  not  called  «-ti?>o».  Suidas 
fays,AiSpatvof,  TO  yvtxi-A.nov  owoTroJiov,  ti  if  vc  c;r>)f  otvTUt  5cffjixno>Tou 
toic  »f«.'iSo(!r»>.  Aithranus,  diftum  muliebrc  fcabellum  pedibus 
fuppofuum,  in  quo  per  foramen  calefiebant  carbonibus.  I  fhall 
refer  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  criticife  this  explanation  to  the 
before-quoted  pafTage  of  Ariflophanes,  Frfp.  141,  where  they 
will  lind  Txtv  TToiXoti  TO  Tf»)ua,  folii  foramen,  which  was  fo  wide  that 
a  man  could  creep  through  it.  ^ 

doubt. 
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^oubt,  that  the  name,  with  the  thing  figiified,  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  ancients.  Though 
this  derivation  be  jull,  the  conclufion  dr^wn  from 
it  is  falfe.  The  ancient  name  of  a  thing  is  ofcen 
given  to  a  new  invention  that  performs  ilie  fame 
fervice.  The  words  mill  and  ynoul'm  cane  from 
mola  ;  and  yet  our  mills  were  unknown  t(  the  an- 
cients. Guys  relates,  that  a  Greek  womai,  feeing 
an  European  lady  covered  with  a  warn  cloak, 
faid,  "  That  woman  carries  her  termor  abut  with 
"  her." 

Befides  the  methods  already  ment'Dned,  of 
warming  apartments,  the  ancients  hac  another 
ftill  more  ingenious,  which  was  invente^  and  in- 
troduced about  the  time  of  Seneca  *.  A  large 
ftove  or  feveral  fmaller  ones  were  conOuded  in 
the  earth  under  the  edifice ;  and  thfe  being 
filled  with  burning  coals,  the  heat  was;onveyed 
from  them  into  dining-rooQis,  bed-chaibers,  or 
other  apartments  which  one  wifhed  to  virm  f  by 

means 

*  Qpscdam  noftra  demum  prodifle  memorra  fcins,  ut  fpeca- 
lariorum  ufum,  perlucente  tefta,  claruiji  tranfmitteium  lumen  : 
ut  fufpenfuras  balneorum,  et  impreffos  parietibus  tios  per  quos 
circumfunderetur  calor,  qui  ima  fimul-€t  fumma  fovet  equalitcp. 
Seneca,  ep.  90. 

f  Qu^em  fpecularia  femper  ab  adflatu  vindlcarui,  cujus  pedes 
inter  fomenta  fubinde  mutata  tepuerunt,  cujus  coationes  fub- 
^itus  et  parietibus  circumfufus  calor  temperavit,  Jnc  levis  aura 
Hon  fine  periculo  ftringet,  Senec,  de  provident.  p..i^.    In  balne- 

ariis 
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means  of  pipes  inclofed  in  the  walls.    The  upf>e^ 
end  of  tiefe  fteam-pipes  was  often  ornamented 
with  thereprefentation  of  a  lion's  or  a  dolphin's 
head,  orany  other  figure  according  to  fancy,  and 
could  he  opened  or  (hut  at  pleafure.    It  appears 
that  thi;  apparatus  was  firft  conftruded  in  the 
baths,  aid  became  extended  afterwards  to  com- 
mon ufe    Thefe  pipes  fometimes  were  Conducted 
around  he  wtyole  edifice  *,  as  I  have  feen  in  our 
theatres.  Palladius  advifes  a  branch  of  fuch  pipes 
to  be  coireyed  under  the  floor  of  an  oil-cellar,  in 
order  tht  it  may  be  heated  without  contradling 
foot  -f-.  iSuch  a  mode  of  warming  apartments, 
which  aproaches  very  near  to  that  employed  in 
our  Gerran  floves,  would  have  been  impofTible, 
had  the  bufes  been  without  windows;  and  it  is 
worthy  t  remark,  that  tranfparent  windows,  at 
the  timeJeneca  lived,  were  entirely  new.  Thefe 

aril's  afla  in  Iteriim  apodyterii  angulum  promovi,'proterea  quod 
ita  erant  po|a,  et  eorum  vaporaiium,  ex  quo  ignis  erumpit,  eflet 
fubje£lum  c)iculo.  Cicero  ad  fratrem,  lib.  i\u  ep.  i.  Adhasret 
dormitoriunmembrum  tianfitu  interjacente,  qui  fufpenfus  et  ta- 
bulatus  con^tum  vaporem  falubri  tcmperameuto  hue  illuc  di- 
gerit  et  minvat.  P//V;.  lib.  ii.  ep,  17. 

*  Quid  nic  ftrata  folo  referam  tabulata,  crepantes 
Auditu  pilas,  ubl  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
iEdibuiet  tenuem  volvunt  hypocaufta  vaporem  ? 

Statii  Syli}  Mh.  i.  5,  17. 

f  At  fi  qi!  majorl  diligentiae  ftudet,  fubjedis  hinc  inde  cuni- 
culis  pavimea  fufpendat,  et  ignem  fiiggera\  fornaca  fuccenfa. 
Pallad,  de  rctJl.Xih.  i.  20.  p.  876. 

pipes^ 
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pipes,  like  thofe  of  our  ftoves,  could  not  fail  in  the 
courfe  of  time  to  become  filled  with  foot ;  and  as 
they  were  likely  to  catch  fire  by  being  overheated, 
laws  were  made  forbidding  them  to  be  brought  too 
near  to  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  houfe  though 
there  were  other  reafons  alfo  for  this  regulation. 
As  what  is  here  faid  will  be  better  elucidated  by  a 
defcription  of  the  ftill  exifting  ruins  of  fome  an- 
cient baths,  I  (hall  tranfcribe  the  following  paffage 
from  Winkelmann  : 

Of  chimneys  in  apartments/'  fays  this  author, 
no  traces  are  to  be  feen.    Coals  were  found  in 
"  fome  of  the  rooms  in  the  city  of  Flerculanetim, 
"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  inhabitants 
"  ufed  only  charcoal  fires  for  warming  themfelves. 
"  In  the  houfes  of  the  common  citizens  at  Naples, 
'*  there  are  no  chimneys  at  prefent ;  and  people  of 
rank  there  as  well  as  at  Rome,  who  flriftly  ad- 
here  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  phyficians  for  pre- 
"  ferving  health,  live  in  apartments  without  chim- 
neys,  and  which  are  never  heated  by  coal-fires. 
"  In  the  villas,  however,  which  were  fituated  with- 
"  out  Rome,  on  eminences  where  the  air  was 
"  purer  and  colder,  the  ancients  had  hypicaujia  or 

Quldam  Hiberus  nomine,  qui  habet  poll  horrea  mea  Infu- 
lam,  balnearia  fecit  fecundum  parietem  communem  ;  non  licet 
autem  tubulos  habere  admotos  ad  parietem' communem.  Detu- 
bulis  eo  amplins  laoc  juris  eft,  quod  per  eos  flamma  torretur  pa^ 
ries.  DigeJlorAih.  viii.  tit.  2,  13. 

■  5  ftoves. 
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ftoves,  which  were  more  common  perhaps  than 
in  the  city.    Stoves  were  found  in  the  apart- 
"  ments  of  a  ruined  villa,  when  the  ground  was 
*^  dug  up  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  buildings 
erefted  there  at  prefent.    Below  thefe  apart- 
"  ments  there  were  fubterraneous  chambers,  about 
the  height  of  a  table,  two  and  two  under  each 
"  apartment,  and  clofe  on  all  fides.    The  flat  top 
*'  of  thefe  chambers  confided  of  very  large  tiles, 
"  and  was  fupported  by  two  pillars,  which,  as  well 
as  the  tiles,  were  joined  together,  not  with  lime 
but  fome  kind  of  cement,  that  they  might  not 
be  feparated  by  the  heat.    In  the  roofs  of  thefe 
chambers  there  were  fqiiare  pipes  made  of  clay, 
*'  which  hung  half-way  down  into  each,  and  the 
"  mouths  of  them  were  conveyed  into  the  apart- 
ment  above.    Pipes  of  the  like  kind,  built  into 
the  wall  of  this  lower  apartment,  rofe  into  an- 
"  other  in  the  fecond  ftory,  where  their  mouths 
"  were  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  lion's  head, 
*'  formed  of  burned  clay.    A  narrow  pafi^age,  of 
"  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  conduced  to  the 
*'  fubterranean  chambers,  into  which  coals  were 
"  thrown  through  a  fquare  hole,  and  the  heat 
*'  was  conveyed  from  them  by  means  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned  pipes  into  the  apartment  im- 
"  mediately  above,  the  floor  of  which  was  com- 
*'  pofed  of  coarfe  mofaic-work,  and  the  walls  were 
*'  incrufted  with  marble.    This  was  the  fweat- 
'  ing  apartment  (fudatoriiim J.    The  heat  of  this 
7  "  apartment 


apartment  was  conveyed  into  that  on  the  fecond 
'"ftory  by  the  clay  pipes  enclofed  in  the  wall, 
which  had  mouths  opening  into  the  former,  as 
well  as  the  latter,  to  collect  and  afford  a  paflag;e 
to  the  heat,  which  was  moderated  in  the  upper 
apartment,  and  could  be  increai'ed  or  lefTened 
at  pleafure.'*    Such  a  complex  apparatus  would 
'have  been  unneceffary  had  the  Romans  been  ac- 

•  quai'iited  with  oilir  ftoves'*. 

I  have, 'as  ytt,  made  no  mention  of  a  paffage  of 
■the  emperor  Julian,  \vhich  is  too  remarkable; to  be 
■entirely  omitted  ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  fo 

'*  The  fbllowifig  pafTage  from  And.  Baccii  Ltiit:  ele  ^hermisy 
Patav.  jfyii,  fol.  p.  263,  contains  ^^)fol•mation  much  of  the 

•  fame  kind.  Veftigium  antlqinitn  tubulorum  ejufmodi  parietibns 
'  impreflbrum  vifitur  in  facrario  S.  Helenae,  in  ecclefia  S.  Crucia 

In  Hiernfalemj'qui  fub  opere  teftorro  quadrata  forma,  quatuor  di- 
'  gitorum  latitudine,  ac  triplici  coiijunfti  ordine,  ab  imo  {ut.^mihi 
videtut)  hypocaufto,  calores  in  fiipernas  sedium  partes  deferre 
debebant.    See  alfo  Franc.  Rolortclli  Laconiciffu  ftaJatioti'is  qua 
edhuc  vtfitur  in  fuina  balnearitm  Pijante  urUs  e.xpUcatio,  in  The- 
faunis  antiq.  Roman.  Yoi.  xii.  p.  385.    Fitrwvli  de  arcJjiteSlura 
iibri,  tuni  annotat.  GuUclmi  Ph'danflr'i  Cajlilionn.  Lugduni  1586, 
4to.  p.  279.    Philander  fays  that  the  ancients  conveyed  frofn 
fubterfanean  ftoves,  into  the  apartments  above,  the  fleam  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  but  of  this  I  have  found  no  proof.    If  this  be  trde, 
the  Roman  baths  mud  have  been  hke  the  Ruffian  fweating- 
baths,  a  defcription  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Schlozer's 
-Treatife  on  the  harmlelTnefs  of  the  ftnall-pox  in  Ruffia.  Got- 
tingen  1768,  8vo. 

VOL.  II.  H  corrupted 
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corrupted  that  little  can  be  coUeded  from  it  *. 
Julian  relates,  that  during  his  refidence  at  Paris 
the  winter  was  uncommonly  fevere  ;  but  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  houfe  in  which  he  lived  to  be 
heated,  though  it  had  the  fame  ajjparatus  for  that 
purpofe  as  the  other  houfes  of  the  city.  His  rea- 
fon  for  this  was,  that  he  wilhed  to  inure  himfelf  to 
the  climate  j  and  he  was  apprehenlive  alfo,  that 
the  walls  by  being  heated  might  become  moid  and 
throw  out  a  damp  vapour.    He  fufFered,  there- 

*  Erat  turn  hyems  folito  vehementior,  et  fluvius  quafi  mar- 
moreas  cruftas  pr'cEtervehebat,  (nollis  lapldem  Phrygium,  cui 
perfimiles  erant  iftius  candidi  lapidis  cruftae  concretse,  magnas  et 
aliaeex  alils  labentes)  quin  etiam  fluvium  conjunfturae  et  tanquain 
pontem  fatfluiae  videbantur.  Cum  igitur  in  his  rebus  durior  et 
agreftior  efTem  quam  unquam  antea,  nequaquam  cubiculum  in 
quo  requiefcebam  calefieri  patiebar,  quo  modo  iilic  pleraque  do- 
micilia  fubcaminis  calefiiint,  cum  tamen  ad  ignis  calorem  excipi- 
endum  eflet  opportijnura. — 0»-£p  tiuBa  -rpirov  v-zo  Tai{  y.cciJi.mi;  ra 

TO  TrapaJelaaSai  rriv  ty.  too  mvfoq  «,Xic.v.  Qu^od  tum  quoque  acci- 
dit  ob  meam  duritiem,  atque  in  me  ipfum  piaecipuc,  ut  vere  di- 
cam,  inhumanitatem,  qui  me  ad  ilium  aerem  tolcrandum  afTuefa- 
cere  volebam,  ejus  priehdii  maxime  indigentem.  Cumque  liyems 
invalefceiet,  atquc  in  dies  fierct  vehementior,  ne  tum  quidem  fa- 
mulismeis  pcrmifi,  ut  domiciliuin,  ro  oncnfAa,  calefacerent  ;  Veri- 
tas ne  humorem,  qui  in  parietibus  erat,  commovereift  ;  itaque 
accenfum  ignem  et  candentes  aliquot  carbones,  7rt/p  Kma.vfjLtio  ka* 
fcvBfoty.xi  \a,y.'7r^ovq^  infcrri  juffi.  Hi  vcro,  etfi  non  multi  erant,  ta- 
men mult  urn  vaporem  e  parietibus  excitarunt,  a  quo  cum  caput 
meum  oppletum  elfct,  fomnus  me  complexus  eft.  Ac  fane  me- 
tui  nc  fuffocarer.  Juitani  Mifopogon^  in  Juliani  opcribus,  Lipfias 
l6(/',  fol.  p.  341. 

fore. 
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fore^  burning  coals  only  to  be  brought  Into  his 
apartment,  which,  however,  occafioned  pains  in 
his  head,  and  other  difagreeable  fymptoms.  What 
apparatus  thehoufes  of  Paris  then  had  for  produ- 
cing heat,  no  one  can  conjeflure  from  the  paffagG 
alluded  to.  In  my  opinion,  they  were  furnifhed 
with  the  above-defcribed  fubterranean  ftoves  :  but 
even  if  thefe  fliould  not  be  here  meant,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  emperor's  relation  con- 
firms that  they  had  not  chimneys  hke  ours »  for, 
had  the  cafe  been  othervvifej  the  cautious  prince 
would  not  have  expofed  himfelf  to  the  vapour  of 
coalpj  the  noxious  quality  and  efFeds  of  whiGh 
could  not  be  unknown  to  him. 

Though  the  great  antiquity  of  chirhneys  is  not 
difputed,  too  little  information  has  been  colleded 
to  enable  us  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  period  when  they  firfh  came  into  ufe« 
If  it  be  true,  as  Du  CangCj  Voffius  and  others  af- 
firm, that  apartments  called  caniinata:  were  apart- 
tnents  with  chimndys,  thefe  muft,  indeed,  be  very 
old  ;  for  that  word  occurs  fo  early  as  the  year  1069, 
and  perhaps  earlier  *;  but  it  is  always  found  con- 
ncded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  contradids  entirely  the 
above  figriificaiion  ■[.  Papias  the  grammarian,  who 

*  Zanetti,  page  78,  quotes  d  charter  of  that  year,  in  which 
tiic  following  Words  occur  :  Cum  tota  fua  cella  et  domo,  et  ca- 
biinatis  cum  fi:o  folario,  et  alils  caminatis. 

•|-  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.  med.jev,  vol.  il.  p.  41 8. 

H  2  wrote 
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wrote  about  105 1,  explains  the  word  fumarium  by 
caminiis  per  quern  exit  fumus  ;  and  Johannes  dc 
Janua,  a  monk,  who  about  1268  wrote  his  Catho- 
Ikon,  printed  at  Venice,  fays  Epicaujlorium,  injtm- 
wentum  quod  fit  Juper  ignem  caujfa  emittendi  fumum. 
But  thefe  fimaria  and  epicaufioria  may  have  been 
pipes  by  which  the  fmoke,  as  is  the  cafe  in  our 
vent-furnaces,  was  conveyed  through  the  neareft 
wall  or  window  :  at  any  rate  this  exprefiTion,  with 
its  explanations,  can  afford  no  certain  proof  that 
chimneys  are  fo  old  *;  efpecially  as  later  writers 
give  us  reafon  to  believe  the  contrary.  Ricco- 
baldus  de  Ferrara  -f-,  Galvano  Fiamma  or  Flam- 
ma,  a  Dominican  monk  from  Milan  who  died 
iri  1344  profeflbrat  Pavia,  and  Giovanni  de  Muf- 
fis,  who  about  1388  wrote  his  Cbronicon  Placenti- 
num\\,  andall  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

feem 

*  Such  Is  the  opinion  of  M  lira  tori  as  above  quoted.  Sed  ne 
hcec  quidem  fatis  funt  ad  perfuadendum,  in  hac  re  nobis  traden- 
da  deceptosfuifle  fcriptorcs  fupra  laudatos  f'-^^ho  dcTiy  that  the  an- 
cisnts  had  chimneys)  ;  nam  et  aiitiquis  faeculis  in  culinis  aliifque 
aedium  cubiculis  ignis  accendebatur,  ac  fumi  inde  educendi  nc 
tunc  quidem  ratio  defidcrabatur,  quamqu^m  tempora  ilia  caminis 
roihis  in  teftum  ufque  produftis  caruifle  ftatueremus. 

f  In  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  vol'ix. 

I  His  Chronicle  of  tlif  Milanefe  is  printed  in  Muratori. 

]|  In  Muratori,  vol.  xvl.  p.  582.  Homines  Placentiic  ad  prse- 
fcns  vivunt  fplendide  et  ornate  et  nitide,  et  utuntur  in  domibus 
eorum  pulcrioribus  et  mclioribus  arnixiis  et  vafellamentis,  quam 
fokbant  a  fcptuaginta  annis  retro,  fcilicet  ab  anno  Chrilti  1 320  re- 
tro  :  et  liabent  pulcriores  habitationes  quam  tunc  habcbant,  quia  In 
didis  eorum  domibus  funt  pulcra:  camera;  ct  caminatae,  bora,  cur- 

taricia, 
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feem  either  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  chim- 
neys, or  to  have  confidered  them  as  the  nevveft  in- 
vention of  luxury.. 

Thatthere  were  nochimneys  inthetentli,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  feems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fo  called  ignitegium,  ov  pyritegiiim,  the  cur- 
feu-bell  of  the  Englifli,  and  couvre-feu  of  the 
French.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  they  are  termed, 
people  made  fires  in  their  houfes  in  a  hole  or  pit 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  under  ain  opening  formed 
in  the  roof ;  and  when  the  fire  was  burnt  out,  or  the 
family  went  to  bed  at  night,  the  hole  was  Ihut  by 
a  cover  of  wood.  In  thofe  periods  a  law  was  al- 
moft  every  where  eflabliflied,  that  the  fire  fhould 
be  extinguiflied  at  a  certain  time  in  the  evening; 
that  the  cover  fliould  be  put  over  the  fire-placq; 
and  that  all  the  family  fliould  retire  to  reft,  or  at 
lead  be  at  home  *.  The  time  when  this  ought  to  be 
done  was  fignified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Wil- 

taricia,  putei,  hortuli,  jardlni  et  folan'a  pro  majori  parte ;  et 
funt  pliires  camini  ab  igne  et  fumo  in  una  domo,  In  quibiis  domi- 
hus  dlAo  tempore  nullum  folebat  efle  caminum  ;  quia  tunc  facie- 
bant  unum  ignem  tantum  in  medio  domus  fub  cupis  tefti,  et  om- 
nesde  difta  domo  ftabant  circum  circa  diftura  ignem,  et  ibi  fie- 

bant  coqulna  Modus  edendi  pro  majori  parte  hominum 

Placentia;  ett,  quod  ad  primam  tabulam  comedit  dominus  domus 
cum  uxore  et  filiis  in  caminata  vel  in  camera  ad  unum  ignem,  ct 
familia  comedit  poft  eos  in  alia  parte  ad  alium  ignem,  vel  in  co- 
quina  pro  majori  parte. 

*  Reiflve  ad  Coremon.  aulas  Byzant,  p.  14,5. 

H  3  Ham 
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liam  tlie  conqueror  introduced  this  law  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1068,  and  fixed  the  ignUegium  at 
leven  in  the  evening,  in  ouier  to  prevent  nodurnal 
afTemblies*;  but  this  law  was  aboliflied  by  Henry  [ 
in  iioo.  From  this  ancient  praflice  has  arifen,  in 
my  opinion,  a  cudom  in  Lower  Saxony  of  faying, 
when  people  v.ifl-i  to  g,o  home  fooner  than  the 
company  choofe,  that  they  hear  the  blirgerglocke^ 
burghers'  beli.  The  ringing  of  the  curfeu-bell  gave 
rife  alfo  to  the  prayer-bcll,  as  it  was  called,  which 
has  ftill  been  retained  in  fome  proteftant  countries. 
Pope  John  XXIII,  with  a  view  to  avert  certain  ap- 
prehended misfortunes,  which  rendered  his  life 
uncomfortable,  gave  orders  that  every  perfon,  on 
hearing  the  igf^itegium,  fliould  repeat  the  Ave  Mnria 
three  times  -f-.  When  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
and  a  dreadof  the  Turks  afterwards  alarmed  all 

*  The  following  paflages  of  old  writers,  collefted  by  Du 
Cange,  allude  to  this  law.  Statula  Le'ichefeldenfis  ecclrjia  In  An- 
glia :  Eft  autem  Ignitegium  qualibet  node  per  annum  piiluindiini 
bora  feptima  poft  meridiem.  Statula  Ma/Jtl.  lib.  v.  cap.  4:  Siatu- 
imus  hac  prasfenti  conftitutione  perpetuo  obfervandum,  quod 
nullus  de  CEetero  vadat  per  ci'vitatem  Ma^^di3e  vel  fubuibia  civitatis 
contigua  de  nofte,  ex  quo  campana,  quaedicitur  Salvaterra>  fonata 
fuerit,  fine  lumine.  Charta  yohann'is  eU£li  aycbicpifc.  Upfalicn- 
fis,  an.  1291  :  Statulmus,  ut  nullus  extra  domum  pell  ignitegium 
feu  coverfu  exeat. 

•f-  Polydor.  Vergil,  de  rerum  inventor,  lib.  vi,  cap.  12.  edit. 
Lugduni  Batav.  1664,  lamo.  p.  460.  Concilium  Senonenfe  an? 
no  I347j  cap.  13  :  Prsecipimus,  quod  obfcrvetur  inviolabiliter  or- 
dinatio  fafta  per  S.  M.  Joannem  P.  P.  XXIII.  de  dicendo  ter 
Ave  Maria,  tempore  fpu  hoia  ignitpgi;, 

Chriflendom, 
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Cliriftendom,  Pope  Calixtns  III  increafed  thcfe 
periodical  times  of  prayer  by  ordering  the  prayer- 
bell  to  be  rung  alfo  at  noon  *. 

The  oldeft  certain  account  of  chimneys  vvith 
which  I  am  acquainted,  occurs  in  the  year  1347  ; 
for  an  infeription  which  is  flill  exiting  or  did 
exift  at  Venice,  relates  that  at  the  above  period  a 
great  many  chimneys  f moUi  camini)  were  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  f.  This  circumflance  is 
confirmed  by  John  Villani,  the  hiftorian,  who 
died  at  Florence  in  1348,  and  who  calls  the  chim- 
neys fumajuoli  \  .  Gajeazzo  Gataro,  who  in  the 
'  -  Dic^ 

*  Apparente  per  aliquot  dies  cometa  critlcq  et  rubeo,  cum 
mathematici^  ingfntem  peftem,  caritatem  annonae,  magriam  alU 
<juam  cladem  futuram  dicerent  » -  -  mandavit  Calixtus,  ut  afllduo 
rogatu  Deus  flefteretur,  Inmevidie  cainpanis  fignum  daii  fidelibiis 
omnibus,  ut  orationlbus  eos  juvarent  qui  contra  Turcas  contlnuo 
dimicabant.  Compare  with  the  above  Hannoverifche  gelchrte 
anzeigen  1754,  zugabe,  p.  19^',  where  the  anonymous  editor 
jnakes  no  mention  of  the  tgmteglum.  The  year  alfo  1357  is  pre 
bably  an  error  of  the  prefs,  and  ought  to  be  read  1457  ;  for  Ca- 
lixlus  was  not  eleiled  to  the  papal  chair  till  1455. 

-j-  Nella  ifcrizione  in  marmo  porta  fopra  la  maggior  porta  della 
fcuola  grande  di  Santa  Maria  della  Carita,  in  cui  fi  defcrive  il  tre- 
muoto  che  afflifle  la  noftra  citta  nell'  accennato  anno  1 347,  fi  nota 
che  caddero  moltl  camini.  Dell'  orig'ine  di  alcune  arti  principali 
(Ipprejfo  i  Fenczlani,    Venezia  1758,  4to.  p.  80. 

I  Nel  detto  anno  (1347)  Venerdi  notte  dl  25  di  Gennalo,  fu, 
rono  diverfi  e  grandiflimi  tremuoti  in  Italia,  nella  citta  di  Pifa,  c 
dl  Bologna,  e  di  Padova,  e  maggiormente  nella  citta  dl  Vinegia^ 
pella  (juale  rovinarono  infiniti  fumajuoh,  che  ve  ne  havea  aflai 

H  4  c  belli 
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Dictionary  of  learned  imen  is  named  De  Gataris,, 
and  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1405,  fays  in. 
his  Hiftory,.  of-  Padua,  which  was  afterwards  im- 
proved: a,nd  publiHied  by  his  fon  Andrew,  that: 
Francefco  da.Carraro,  lord  of  Padua,  came  to 
Rome  in  the  year  1368,  and  finding  no  cluimneys 
in  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  becaufe  atrthat  time 
fire  was  kindled  in  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the. 
floor^  he  caufed  two  chimneys,  like  ihofe  which  had 
been  long  ufed  at  Padua,  to  be  conftraded,  and 
arched  by  -  mafons  and  carpenters  whom  he  had 
brought  along  with  him.    Over  thefe,  chimneys,, 
the  firfl:  ever^feen  at'  Rome,  he- affixed  his  arms, 
which  were  ftill  reniaining  in  the  time  of  Gataro*. 

e  belli ;  e  piu  campanili  de  chiefe,  e  altre  cafe  nella  detta  citta 
s'apeifono,  e  tali  rovinarono.  In  the  annotations  /lands  :  Fumaju- 
oli  voglianodire  cammini,  Hi/Iorie  Fiorent'utedi  Giovan.  Jlllani, 
lib.  .  xiij.  cap,  121,  in  Muralori^  Script,  j  irum  liaUcar.  vol.  jciii. 
p.  ICO  I. 

*  This  Chron'icon  Pa/ai'inum  may  be  found  in  Murator't,  Scrip- . 
tor.  rerum.Ita].  vol.  xvii.    Tlip  paffage  here  alluded  to,  which 
occurs  page  46^  is  as  follows  :  Et  effendo  il  Signore  MefTer  Fran- 
cefco da  Carraro  gi  unto  per  albergane  nell'  albergo  dt^lla  Luna,  et 
in  quella  .ftanza  non  trovando  alcun  camino  ppr  fare  fuoco, 
percht"  nella  citta  di  Roma  allora  non  fi  ufavano  camini,  anzi 
tutti  faccvano- fuoco  in  mezzo  delle  cafe  in  terra,  e  tali  facevano  . 
ne.i  caflbnL  piena  di  terra  i  loro  fuochi ;  e  non  parendo  al  Signore  • 
Meffer  Francefco  di  Hare  con  fuo  comniodo  in  quel  modo,  aveva 
mcnati  con^lui  muratori,  e  morangoni  ed  ogn'  altra  fortq  d'arte- 
lici  ;  e  fubito  fece. fare -due  nappe  de  camini,  e  Ic  arcuole  in  volto 
al  coftume  di  Padova  con  I'armi  fue  fiffe  fopra  effc  nappe,  che 
ancora  fi,  polfono  vcdere  ;  e  dopo  quelle  da  altri  a  i  tempi  indietro 
nefurono  faUtjaflai,;  e  lafcio  queila  jnemqria  di  fc  nella  citt;i  di 
Roma. 

While.: 
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While  chimneys  continued  to  be  built-in  fo 
fimple  a  manner,  and  of  fuch  a  width  as  they  are 
Hill  obferved  to  be  in  old  houfes,  they  vver^  fo 
cafily  cleaned  thr^t  this  fei-vice  could  be  performed 
by  a  fervant  with  awifp  of  draw,  or  a  little  br^ufli- 
wood  faftened  to  aa'ope;  but  after  the  flues,  in  or-- 
der  to  fave  room,  were  made  narrower,  or  when 
feveral  flues  were  united  together,  the  cleaning  of 
them  became  fo  diffkult,  that  they  required  boys, 
or  people  of  fmall  fize,  accuftomed  to  that  employ- 
ment. The  firft  chimney-fweepers  in  Germany- 
came  from  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  neighbour^* 
ing  territories  Thefe  for  a  long  time  were  the 
only  countries  where  tli€»:  cleaning  of  chimneys  v\ias 
fpllowed  as  a  trade;  and  I  am  thence  inclined  to 
conjecture  rather  that  chimneys  were  invented  in 
Italy  than  that  the^ Savoyards  learned. the  art  of 
climbing  from  the  marmots  or  mountain  rats,  as 
fome  have  aflerted\|;.  Thefe  needy  but  induf- 
,trious  people  c  ho fe  and  appropriated  to  theni- 

*  I  fpazzacamini  vengono  communemente  dalle  vallate,  come 
dal  Lago  di  Como,  dal  Lago  maggiore,  da  Valcamonica,  da  val 
Bf.ombana,  e  anco  dal  Piemonte.  Ga?io»i  Piazze  ujifverfale,  lu 
Venetia  i6ic>..4to.  p.  364. 

f  A  writer  in  the  German  Encyclopedic  conjednres  that  the 
Italian  archltefts  employed  in  Germany  to  build  houfes  and  pa- 
laces of  ftone,  brought  with  them  people  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  conftrufting  larger  and  more  commodious  chimneys  than  thofe 
commonly  ufed. 

+  Di£lionnfiire  des  arts  et  des  metiers,  par  Jaubert,  voL  iv. 

P;-  534- 
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felves,   perhaps,    this  occupation,  becaufe  they 
could  find  no  other  fo  profitable.    The  Lotharin- 
gians,  however,  undertook  thisbufinefs  alfo,andon 
that  account  the  duke  of  Lotharingia  was  ftyled  the 
Imperial  Fire-mafter  *.    The  firfl  Germans  who 
condefcended  to  clean  chimneys  appear  to  have 
been  miners  ;  and  our  chimney-fweepers  ftill  pro- 
cure boys  from  the  forefl  of  Hartz,  who  may  be 
calily  difcovered  by  their  language.    The  greater 
part  of  the  chimney-fweepers  ( ramonsws  de  chemi-. 
nees )  in  Pari?,  at  prefent,  are  Savoyards;  and  one 
jnay  fee  there  every  where  in  the  ftreets  large 
groups  of  their  boys  -}^,  many  of  whom  are  not 
above  eight  years  of  age,  and  who,  clad  in  linen 
frocks,  will,  when  called  upon,  fcramble  up  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  with  their  beefoms  and  other 
inftruments,  through  a  narrow  funnel  often  fifty 
feet  in  length,  filled  vvith  foot  and  fmoke,  and  in 
which  they  cannot  breathe  till  they  arrive  at  the 
top,  in  order  to  gain  five  fous  ;  and  even  of  this 
fmall  pittance  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  part  to 
iheir  avaricious  mafters  1% 

HUNGAR^^ 

*  Ludvvig  iiberdle  guldene  biille,  vol.  ii.  p.  633. 

^         —    —    —    —    Ces  honnctes  enfans 
Qui  de  Savoye  arrivent  tousles  ans. 
El  dont  la  main  Icg^rement  effiiye 
Ces  longs  canaiix,  engorges  par  la  fuie. 

Voltaire. 

+  C'ed  ainfi  quo  fe  ramonent  toutesles  chcmin^es  de  Paris j  et 
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HUNGARY  WATER. 

Hungary  water  is  fplrlt  of  wine  diflil- 
!ed  upon  rofemarj',  and  which  therefore  contains 
its  oily  and  ftrong-fcented  eflence.  To  be  really 
good  the  fpirit  of  wine  ought  to  be  very  ftrong 
and  the  rofemary  frefh  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  the 
leaves  are  as  proper  as  the  flowers,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  prefcription  of  fome  fliould  only  be 
taken.  It  is  likewife  ncceflary  that  the  fpirit  of 
wine  be  diftilled  feveral  times  upon  the  rofemary  ; 
but  that  prpcefs  is  too  troublefome  and  expenfive 
to  admit  of  this  water  being  difpofed  of  at  the  \ow 
price  it  is  ufually  fold  for ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  nothing  elfe  than  common 
brandy,  united  with  the  eflence  of  rofemary  in  the 
fimpleft  manner.  In  general,  it  is  only  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  *.  For  a  long  time 
pad  this  article  has  been  brought  to  us  principally 
from  France,  where  it  is  {jrepared,  particularly  at 
Peaucaire,  Montpellier,  and  other  places  in  Lari- 

des  regifTeurs  n'ont  enregi'mente  ccs  petit?  malheureux,  que  pour 
gagner  encore  fur  leur  mediocre  falaire.    Puiffent  ces  ineptes  et 
barbares  entrepreneurs  fe  miner  de  fond  en  comble  ;  ainfi  que 
tons  ceux  qui  ont  follicitc  des  privileges  exclufifs  !  Tableau 
Paris.  Hamburg  1781,  torn.  ii.  p.  249.-  ^ 

*  Pomets  Aufrichtiger  materiali ft,  Leipzig  1717.  fol.  p.  232, 
l^cumanns  Chcmie,  vol.  iv,  |).  122, 

guedoc. 
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guedoc,  in  which  that  plant  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  name,  Peau.  de  la  reine  d^Hongriey  feems  to 
fignify  that  this  water,  fo  celebrated  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtues,  is  an  Hungarian  invention ;  and  we 
read  in  many  books  that  the  receipt  for  preparing 
it  was -given  to  a  queen  of  Hungary  by  a  hermit, 
or,  .as  others  fay,  by  an  angel,  who  appeared  to  her 
in  a  garden  all  entrance  to  which  was  fhut,  in  the 
form  of  a  hermit  or  a  youth  Some  call  the 
queen  St.  Ifabella  f;  but  thofe  who  pretend  to  be 
beft  acquainted  with  the  circumftance  affirm  that 
Elizabeth  wife  of  Charles  Robert  king  of  Hun- 
gar)'',  and  daughter  of  Uladiflaus  II  king  of 
Poland,  who  died  in  1380  or  138 1,  was  the  inven- 
trefs.  By  often  wafhing  with  this  fpirit  of  rofe-. 
mary,  when  in  the  feventieth  year  of  her  age,  (lie. 
was  cured,  as  we  are  told,  of  the  gout  and  an  uni- 
verfal  lamenefs  ;  fo  that  flie  not  only  lived  to  pafs 
eighty,  but  became  fo  lively  and  beautiful  that  Ihe 
was  courted  by  the  king  of  Poland,  who  was  then 
a  widower,  and  who  wiflied  to  make  her  his  fecond 
wife. 

John  George  Hoyer  %  fays  that  the  receipt  for 

*  Univerfal  lexicon,  vol.  xlix.  p.  1340. 

t  Traitcde  la  cliemie,  parN.  le  Febure.  Leyde  1669.  2  vol. 

1 21110.  i.  p.  474. 

+  In  his  notes  to  Blumentrofts  Haus-und-rcife-apotheke.  Leip- 
zig 1716,  8vo*  cap.  16.  p.  47. . 

preparing 
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V, preparing  this  water,  written  by  queen  Elizabeth's 
own  hand,  in  golden  chara6lers,  is  ftill  preferved 
in  the  Imperial  Hbrary  at  Vienna.  But  it  has  been 
already  remarked  by  others  *  that  Hoyer  is  mif- 
taken,  and  that  he  does  not  properly  remember 
the  account  given  of  the  receipt.  It  is  to  be 
found  for  the  firft  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  a 
fmall  book  by  John  Prevot,  which,  after  his  death 
in  163 1,  was  publiflied  by  his  two  fons  at  Franc- 
fort  in  i659  f.  Prevot,  who  in  his  writings  dif- 

covers 

'*  Succindla  medicorum  Hungarlse  et  Tranfilvanioe  blpgra- 
:  pliia,  ex  adverfariis  Stephani  Wefzpremi,    Centuri'se  duo.  Pars 
prior.  Wiennae  1778.  8vo.  p.  213.  Pauli  Wallafzky  Confpeftus 
reipiibb'cas  litterarise  in  Hungarla.    Pofonii  et  Lipfiae  1785, 
Svo.  p.  72. 

f  Seleftiora  remedia  multiplici  iifu  comprobata,  qu.'e  inter  fc- 
creta  medica  jure  recenfeas.  Auftore  Joanne  PrcEvotio-,  Raura 
CO,  in  Patav.  gymnafio  oh'm  medicinse  pradllcte  profelTore,  et 
horti  medic!  prrefefto.  Libellus  pofthumus  a  Joan.  Bapt.  et 
Tbcoh.  audloTis  lil.  in  lucem  editus.  l2mo.  In  page  6  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  occurs:  For  the  gout  in  the  hands  and  the  feet. 
As  the  wonderful  virtue  of  the  remedy  given  below  has  been 
confirmed  to  me  by  the  cafes  of  many,  I  fhall  relate  by  wliat  good 
fortune  I  happened  to  meet  with  it.  In  the  year  j6o6  I  favr 
among  the  books  of  Francis  Podacather,  of  a  noble  Cyprian  fa- 
mily, with  whom  I  was  extremely  intimate,  a  very  old  breviary, 
which  he  held  in  high  veneration  becaufe,  he  faid,  it  had  been 
prefented  by  St.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Hungary,  to  fome  of  his 
anceftors  as  a  teftimony  of  the  friendfhip  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween  them.  In  the  beginning  of  this  book  he  fhewed  me  a  re- 
medy for  the  gout  written  by  the  queen's  own  hand,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  I  copied  : 

t  ,  "  I  Ell- 
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covers  a  bias  to  crcdlility  and  fuperftilion,  gives  d 
receipt  againft  the  gout  in  the  feet  and  hands, 
which  is  exadly  the  fame  as  that  for  making  the 
Hungary  water  ;  and  fays  that  he  found  it  at  the 
beginning  of  a  breviary,  which  had  belonged  to 
St.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  her  own 
hand-writing.  This  breviary  was  in  the  poffcffioii 
of  Francis  Podacather,  a  nobleman  from  Cyprus, 
to  whofeanceftors  it  had  been  given  as  a  memorial 
by  the  queen  herfelf* 

One  may  eafily  fee  that  Prevot  rhiftootc  this- 
Elizabeth  for  St.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  king 

*'  I  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Hungary,  being  very  infirm  and  much' 
troubled  with  the  gout  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  my  age,  ufed 
for  a  year  this  receipt  given  to  me  by  an  ancient  hermit  whom  I 
never  faw  before  nor  fince,  and  was  not  only  cured  but  recovered 
my  ftrength,  and  appeared  to  all  fo  remarkably  beautiful,  that 
the  king  of  Poland  allced  me  in  marriage,  he  being  a  widower 
and  I  a  widow.  I  however  refufed  him  for  the  love  of  my 
Lord  Jefus  Ghrift,  from  one  of  whofe  angels  I  believe  I  received 
the  remedy.    The  receipt  is  as  follov/s  : 

R.  Take  of  aqua  vitae,  four  limes  diftilled,  three  parts,  and 
of  the  tops  and  flowers  of  rofemary  two  parts :  put  fhefe  to- 
gether in  a  clofe  vefTd,  let  them  (land  in  a  gentle  heat  fifty 
hours,  and  then  diftilthem.  Take  one  draiii  of  this  in  the 
morning  once  every  week,  either  in  your  food  or  drink,  and 
let  your  face  and  the  difeafcd  limb  be  wafhcd  with  it 
every  morning. 

"  It  renovates  the  ftrength,  brightens  the  fpirifs,  purifies  the 
marrow  and  nerves,  redores  and  preferves  the  figlit,  and  pro- 
longs life."  Thus  far  from  the  Breviary. — Then  follows  a  con- 
firmation which  Prcvot  gives  from  his  own  experience. 

o  Andrew 
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Andrew  II,  vvho  was  never  queen  of  Hungary,  but 
died  wife  of  a  landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  1235. 
But  refpeding  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  king  Charles 
Robert^  we  know  from  the  information  of  Hun- 
garian writers  *  that,  in  her  will,  flie  really  did 
mention  two  breviaries,  one  of  which  (he  be- 
queathed to  her  daughter-in-laW,  and  the  other  to 
one  Clara  von  Pukur,  with  this  ftipulation,  how- 
ever, that  after  her  death  it  fliould  belong  to  a  mo- 
naftery  at  Buda.  It  is  not  impoffible,  therefore, 
that  one  of  thefe  books  may  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  Podacather's  anceftors, 

I  muft  however  confefs,  that  refpeding  this 
pretended  invention  of  the  Hungarian  queen  I 
have  doubts  which  my  learned  friend  profeflbr  Cor- 
nides  at  Peft  can  beft  refolve.  It  may  be  readily 
conjedured  that  this  Elizabeth  muft  have  been  ex- 
tremely vain  ;  but  when  Hie  wiflied  to  make  pode- 
rity  believe  that  in  the  feventieth,  or  feventy-fe- 
cond,  year  of  her  age  fhe  became  fo  found  and  fo 
beautiful  that  a  king,  at  that  time  a  widower,  grew 
enamoured  of  her,  we  may  juflly  conclude  that 
Hie  was  more  than  vain — that  (he  was  perhaps 
childifli.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  fearch  for 
the  king,  then  a  widower,  who  paid  his  addreffes 
to  Elizabeth,  but  my  labour  has  proved  fruitlefs. 
This  propofal  of  marriage  muft  have  been  made 

*  Medicorum  Hungarias  biograpbia,  utftfpra,  p.  214. 

about 
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about  the  year  1370  *j  but  Cafimir  III,  brother  of 
'the  Hungarian  EHzabeth,  reigned  in  Poland  till 
that  year,  and  was  fucceeded  by  her  fon  Louis^  who 
•died  after  her  in  1382;  and  the  throne  then  re- 
mained vacant  for  three  years  •f'. 

It  is  father  fingular  that  the  name  of  aqua-vitse, 
and  the  praflice  of  diftilling'fpirit  of  wine  upon 
aromatic  herbs,  fhould  be  known  in -Hungary  fo 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  though  I  will  not 
:  pretend  to  affirm  the  contrary.  But  I  confider  it 
■  as  more  remarkable  that  the  botanifts  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  fliould  have  fpoken  of  and  extolled 
the  various  properties  of  rofemary  without  men- 
tioning Hungary  water.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  long  before 
Prevot,  Zapata ;|:  ,  an  Italian  phyfician,  taught  the 

method 

*  In  Sch.\vax\dtner*s  Scrip  fairs  rerum  Jlurigaricarum,  piiblifhe'd 
flnce  1746  in  three  volumes  folio,  tlic  year  1381  is  given,  vol.  i. 
p;766,  as  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  death}  but  in  vol.  iii.  p.  723, 
the  year  1380  is  mentioned. 

•■•|-  Hubner's  Genealogifche  tabcllen,  i.  p.  ^J. 

X  The  book  of  Zapata,  who  is  not  noticed  in  the  Gelehrien 
Lexicon,  was  printed  at  Rome,  as  Haller  fays  in  his  JiibUoth.  ho- 
tan.  vol.  i.  p.  368,  in  the  year  1586;  and  other  editions  arc 
mentioned  in  Boerhci'vii  Mcthodtis  Jlud'n  incdict,  p.  728  and  S69. 
I  iiave  now  before  me,  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Murray,  ^oh.  Bapt. 
Xapattc,  mcd'ici  Romania  M'lraVdia  feu  fccrcta  medic o-ch'trurgica  -  - 
per  Davidcm  SpleiJJium.  Ulmiae  1696.  The  palfage  above  alluded  to 
occurs  in  page  49,  as  follows  :  Ab  Arnoldo  de  Villa  Nova  vinura" 

rofmariiil 
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method  of  preparing  fpirit  of  rofemary  :  and  he 
has  even  told  us  that  It  was  known,  though  imper- 
feclly,  to  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova;  but  he  does 
not  fay  that  it  was  an  Hungarian  invention.  It 
appears  to  me  moft  probable,  at  prefcnt,  that  the 
name,  Veaii  de  la  reine  d'Hongrie,  was  chofen  by 
thofe  who  in  latter  times  prepared  fpirit  of  rofe- 
mary forfale,  in  order  to  give  greater  confequence 
and  credit  to  their  commodity  ;  as  various  medi- 
cines, fome  years  ago,  were  extolled  in  the  gazettes 
under  the  title  of  Pompadour,  though  the  celebrat- 
ed lady  from  whofe  name  they  derived  their  im- 
portance, certainly  neither  ever  faw  them  nor  ufed 
them. 

rofmarini  magnis  laudibus  celebratum  componebatur,  qui,  ut  en- 
comii  cumulum  ei  adderet,  de  Anaxagora  memorat,  quod  in  Ba- 
bylone  degens,  ex  medico  quodam  Saraceno  fatis  decrepito,  vir- 
tutem  rofmarini  fummis  precibus  percontatus,  ab  ipfo  id  refponft 
tiilerit :  fe  nec  cuiquam  fecretum  fibi  fufpiciendum  revelatuinim 
-  -  -  i  Recipe  igitur  muftum  bonum,  fcilicet  lixivium  fponte  de- 
fluens,  antequam  calcentur  uvas  ;  cut  vafi  commifib,  adde  ftatim 
cymatum  et  foliorum  rorifmarini  partem  decimam,  et  ficut  cum 
aliis  fieri  folet  vinis,  fcutella  perforata  tegatur,  ut  efFervefcat  et 
rorifmarini  virtutes  extrahat.  Si  vero  lubet,  poftquam  aliquid 
mufti  et  rorifmarini  in  cuciirbita  vitrea,  cujus  bcneficio  alias 
quinta  effentia  eft  deftillanda,  fimul  ebuUierit,  quintam  eflentiam 
inde  elicere  ;  id  fieri  poterit :  et  poftquam  deftillata  fuerit,  in 
vas  muftum  alterum  cum  roremarino,  jam  continens,  poft  hujus 
fermentationem,  eft  infundenda.  Addita  enim  tam  modica  quin- 
tas  effentiae  hac  quantitate,  muftum  eo  fragrantius  et  efEcacius 
reddetur. 

ypL.  I.  I  CORK. 
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CORK. 

Those  who  are  accuftomed  to  value  things 
tifed  in  common  life,  only  according  to  the  price 
for  which  they  can  be  purchafed,  will  perhaps  ima- 
gine that  my  fubjeft  muft  be  nearly  exbaLifted 
when  I  think  it  worth  my  while  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  a  matter  fo  inconfiderable.  Cork, 
however,  is  a  fubftance  of  fuch  a  fingular  proper- 
ty, that  one  has  not  yet  been  found  which  can  be 
lo  generally  employed  with  the  faine  advantage ; 
and  before  the  ufe  of  it  was  known,  people  were 
obliged  on  many  occafions  to  fnpph)'^  the  want  of  it 
by  means  which  to  us  would  appear  extremely 
uoublefome. 

Cork  is  a  bcdy  remarkably  light,  can  be  eafil/ 
compreiled,  expands  again  by  its  elafticity  as  foon 
as  the  comprefling  power  is  removed,  and  there- 
fore fills  or  flops  up  very  clofely  that  fpace  into 
which  it  has  been  driven  by  force.  It  may  be  ea- 
fily  cut  into  all  forms;  and  though  it  abounds  with 
p.ores,  which  are  the  caufe  of  its  lightnefs,  it  fuffers 
neither  water,  beer,  nor  any.  common  liquid  to  ef- 
cape  through  it,  and  it  is  only  very  flowly  and 
after  a  conhderable  length  of  time  that  it  can  be 
penetrated  even  by  fpirits.    Its  numerous  pores 

fecm 
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leeni  to  be  too  fmall  to  afford  a  paffage  to  the 
finefl  particles  of  water  and  wine,  which  can  with 
greater  facility  ooze  through  more  compad  wood 
that  has  larger  or  wider  pores. 

Cork  is  the  exterior  bark  of  a  tree  belonghig  to 
the  genus  of  the  oak,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Tufcany*.  When  the  tree 
is  about  fifteen  years  old,  it  is  fit  to  be  barked, 

f 

and  this  can  be  done  fuccefTively  for  eight  years. 
The  bark  always  grows  up  again,  and  its  qua- 
lity improves  as  the  age  of  the  tree  increafes. 
It  is  commonly  finged  a  little  over  a  ftrong  fire  or 
glowing  coals,  or  laid  to  fo'ak  a  certain  time  in 
water,  after  which  it  is  placed  under  ftones  in  order 
to  be  preffed  ftraight.  We  procure  the  greater 
part  of  our  cork  from  the  Dutch,  who  bring  it 
principally  from  France  ;  but  they  import  Tome 
alfo  from  Portugal  and  Spain. 

This  tree,  as  well  as  its  ufe,  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  By  the  former  it  was 
called  phellus.  Theophrallus  reckons  it  among  the 
oaks,  and  fays  that  it  has  a  thick  fiefliy  bark, 
which  muft  be  flripped  off  every  three  years  to 

*■  Duhamel,  Abhandlung  von  baumen  und  ftauden,  i.  p.  223. 
Tozzetti,  Viaggii,  iv.  p,  278. 

1 2  prevent 
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prevent  it  from  perifhing.    He  adds,  that  it  was 
lb  light  as  never  to  fink  in  water,  and  on  that  ac- 
count could  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  for  a 
variety  of  purpofes  *.    The  only  circumftance 
that  on  the  firft  confideration  can  excite  any  doubt 
of  the  phellus  being  our  cork-tree,  is,  that  he  ex- 
prefsly  fays  it  loft  its  leaves  annually,  vvliereas  our 
cork-tree  retains  them  -f.    In  another  palTage, 
however,  he  calls  i[  an  ever-green  j;.    This  appa- 
rent contradi6lion  feveral  commentators  have  en- 
deavoured to  clear  up,  but  their  labour  feems  un- 
neceffary ;  for  there  is  a  fpecies  of  our  cork-tree 
which  really  drops  its  leaves.    Linnaeus  did  not 
think  this  fpecies  worth  his  notice  ;  but  it  has  been 

Folio  non  perpetuo,  fed  decidiio.  Fruftiim  fert  affidue, 
t^umque  glandia  figura  ilicis  feminje  fimilem.  Detrahiint  cortl- 
cem,  univerfumque  dividendum  cenfcnt ;  alioquin  arborem  deteri- 
orem  effici  volunt.  Rurfum  vero  intra  triennium  repletur. 
Hjjior,  Plantar,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i6.  He  repeats  the  fame  thing  lib. 
iv.  cap.  18,  where  he  remarks  as  an  exception,  that  the  cork-tree 
does  not  die  after  it  has  loft  its  bark,  but  becomes  more  vigorous, 
la  the  fouthern  -parts  of  France  the  cork-trees  are  barked  every 
eight,  nine  or  ten  years. 

Lib.  iii,  cap.  4.  This  difficulty  the  commentators  have  en- 
deavoured to  remove  by  reading  here  (pE^XocVjjr?  inftead  of  the  two 
words  (pOvXo;  and  ^py?  which  are  fep'arated  ;  and  indeed  ^JtAAoJpv? 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  fame  work  among  the  ever-greens, 
lib.  i.  cap.  15,  r.xi  ^»  AfKxhi  xaXot/s-*  ^Ej-Xoopir . 

accurately 
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accurately  obferved  by  Clufius  and  Matthiolus  *, 
and  its  exiftence  is  confirmed  by  Miller  -j-.  As 
Theophraflns  :|:,  Pliny  ||,  Varro  §,  and  others  men- 
tion a  common  oak  which  always  retains  its  leaves, 
it  appears  clear  to  me  that  the  firft- mentioned  au- 
thor meant,  where  he  fpcaks  of  ever-greens,  our 
common  fpecies  of  the  cork-tree,  and  that  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  cork  ;  but  in  the  other  paflage 
that  fpecies  which  drops  its  leaves  in  winter. 

*  Clufius  in  Rar.  plantar.  hlRor.  lib.  i.  cap.  14,  defcribes  this 
tree  as  he  found  it  without  leaves  in  the  month  of  April  in  the 
Pyrenees  near  Bayonne.  Theophraftus,  p.  234,  fays,  The  cork- 
tree, ^eX?ioj,  which  drops  its  leaves  ytvtrat  evTvfluvix:  butthe  Aldinc 
manufcript  and  that  of  Bafle  have  Uvfprjua,.  The  latter  reading  is 
condemned  by  Robert  Conftant.  and  others:  but  though  the  cork- 
tree is  indeed  indigenous  in  Tyrrhenia  or  Hetruria,  I  fee  no  rpa- 
fon  why  nip|>)v»a  (hould  not  be  retained,  as  it  is  equally  certaia 
that  the  tree  grows  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  it  there  lofes  its 
leaves  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Clufius.  If  on  the  other 
hand  we  read  Tyf^'tjvia,  this  is  oppofed  by  the  experience  of  The- 
ophraftus ;  for  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France  and  Spain  the  tree 
keeps  its  leaves  the  whole  winter  through.  Stapel  therefore  has 
preferred  the  word  riypjjj^K,  Labat,  who  faw  the  tree  both  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  Italy,  fays  in  his  Rc'ife  nach  Welfchland,  i. 
p.  305,  that  in  the  former  it  drops  its  leaves  in  winter,  and  in 
the  latter  preferves  them. 

t  In  liis  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Bauhin,  in  his  Phiax,  p.  424, 
mentions  this  fpecies  particularly. 

i  Hiftoria  plantarum,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
II  Lib.  xvi.  cap.  21. 
I  De  re  ruftica,  5.  cap.  7. 

'  I3 
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That  the  Juber  of  the  Romans  was.  our  cork-tree 
is  generally  and  with  jiiflice  admitted.  Pliny  re- 
lates of  it,  in  the  cleareil  manner,  every  thing  faid 
by  Theophraftus*  of  pbellus -\  ^  and  we  find  by 
his  account,  that  cork,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote 
was  applied  to  as  many  purpofes  as  at  prefent  %, 

At  that  time  fifhermen  made  floats  to  their  nets 
of  cork ;  that  is,  they  affixed  pieces  of  cork  to  the 

*  Lib.  xvl.  cap.  8. 

f  The  botanifts  of  the  laft  century,  who  paid  more  attention 
to  the  names  of  the  ancients  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  century, 
fay  that  the  cork-tree  is  in  Greek  called  alfo  iil/oj,  or  l^oc,  which 
•word  is  not  to  be  found  in  Erneft's  diftionary.  I  have  found 
it  only  once  inThcophraftus,  H'ljlor. plantar,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  where 
thofe  plants  are  named  which  blow  late.  Becaufe  Pliny,  lib.  xvi. 
cap.  25,  fays,  tardijfimo  germine  Juhcr  ;  Irl/oj  is  confidered  to  be 
the  fame  as  (pt.XX:i.  Hefychius  however  fays,  that  l>^oi  in  fomc 
authors  fignifies  ivy. 

+  Our  German  word  iori,  as  well  as  the  fubftance  itfelf,  came 
to  us  from  Spain,  where  the  latter  is  called  chorcha  de  alcornoque. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  originally  derived  from  lortex  of  the  La- 
tins, who  gave  that  appellation  to  cork  without  any  addition. 
Horace  fays,  Od.  iii.  4  :  Tu  h'vior  cort'ice ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  : 
Islon  infacete  Grac'i  (Juberem)  corticis  arhorem  appellant.  Thefc 
laft  words  are  quoted  by  C.  Stephanus  in  his  Prcedium  rujlicunii 
p.  578,  and  Ruellhis  de  natura  Jl'irp'ium^  p.  174,  and  again  p.  256, 
as  if  the  Greeks  called  the  women,  on  account  of  their  cork 
foles,  of  which  I  /hall  fpeak  hereafter,  cortices  arborum.  This 
gives  me  reafon  to  conjefture  a  different  reading  in  Pliny,  and 
indeed  1  find  in  the  fame  edition  which,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  I  received  as  a  prefent  from  profefTor  Baufe  at  Mofcow, 
the  words  cortices  arborum.  This  variation  ought  to  have  been 
remarked  by  Hardouln. 

rope 
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rope  which  formed  the  upper  edge  of  the  net,  and 
which  it  was  neceffary  (hould  be  kept  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done 
at  prefent  *.  The  high  price  of  cork,  however, 
limited  this  ufe  very  much  ;  and  fmall  boards  of 
light  wood,  fuch  as  that  of  the  pine,  afpen-tree, 
lii;ne-tree  and  poplar  were  employed  in  its  ftead-J". 
The  German  and  Swedilh  fifliermen,  and  alfo  the 
Colfacks,  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  bark  of  the 
black  poplar;  but  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverians, 
who  fifli  on  the  Wefer,  employ  for  their  nets  a  kind 
of  wood  called  in  Holland  toll-bout.  It  is  a  wood  of 
a  reddilh  brown  colour,  extremely  light,  and  of  a 
very  fine  grain,  which  the  Dutch,  who  export  it  to 
Germany,  procure  from  the  Baltic.  At  Amfter- 
dam  it  cofls  a  fliver  per  pound  ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  learn  what  wood  it  properly  is. 

Another  ufe  to  which  cork  was  applied,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  for  anchor-buoys.  Ufus  ejus  ar.. 
coralibus  max'vme  navium.    Thefe  words  Hardouin 

*  Plln.  p.  7  :  Ufiis  ejus  plfcantiiim  tragiilis.  Tragula  there- 
fore were  what  our  fifliermen  call  floats.  Suidas  :  Phcllos  im- 
merfabilis  aquis,  femper  occuhum  rete  pifcatorium  quafi  forte 
indicans.  SUlomus,  Epi/l.  Kb.  ii.  2  :  Pifcator  retia  fuberiniscor- 
ticibus  'extcndit.  How  floats  are  made  at  prefent  may  be  feen 
by  fig.  701  in  Krunitz,  GEoonom.  encyclopedic,  vol.  xiii. 

t  Linnaei  Flora  Suec.  p.  358.  Gmelin  (junior),  Reife  durch 
Rufsland,  i.  p.  1 38.    It  is  a  miilake  in  Duroi,  Harhhefcher  laum- 
zucht,  ii.  p.  141,  that  ropes  for  fifiiing-nets  are  prepared  from 
this  bark. 

^  4  llAS 
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has  not  explained;  and  SchefFer"*,  where  he  fpeaks 
of  anchors,  and  what  belongs  to  them,  takes  no 
notice  of  cork.  Gefner,  however,  has  attempted  an 
explanation  f,  but  what  he  fays  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  fatisfadory.  He  certainly  could  not  mean  that 
it  was  employed  to  render  anchors  lighter. — Ac- 
cording to  my  idea,  they  may  be  eafily  made  light 
enough  without  cork,  and  perhaps  they  can  never 
be  made  too  heavy.  The  true  explanation  of  this 
paffage  is,  that  it  was  ufed  for  making  buoys,  called 
ancoralia,  which  were  fixed  to  the  cable,  and  by 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  over  the  an- 
chor, pointed  out  the  place  where  it  lay  :}:.  Our 
navigators  ufe  for  that  purpofe  a  large  but  light 
block  of  wood,  which,  in  order  that  it  may  float 
better,  is  often  made  hollow  ||.  A  large  cafk  is 
alfo  fometimes  employed.  The  Dutch  failors  call 
thefe  blocks  of  wood  boei  or  l^oeye ;  and  hence  comes 

*  De  militia  navall  veterum.  Upfaliae  1654,  410.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  5. 

f  In  Stephen's  Thefaurus  he  fays  :  Ufus  ancorallbus  navlum  ; 
int.  fuftlnendis,  et  minuendo  pondere  ancorarum. 

The  following  words  of  Paufanias,  viil.  12.  p.  623,  where 
he  fpeaks  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak  In  Arcadia,  may  ferve  to 
fupport  my  explanation.    Some,  fays  he,  have  a  bark  fo  light 

«t  ex  eo  anchorariim  in  mari  indices  et  fundarum  (retlum)  fa- 
ciant, 

II  And  to  conceal  contraband  goods  in  them,  of  which  I  have 
fecn  inllances  during  my  travels. 

their 
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their  proverb  :  Hy  heeft  een  hp  ah  een  hoei^  he  has 
a  head  like  a  buoy  ;  he  is  a  blockhead. 

A  third  ufe  of  cork  among  the  Romans  was  its 
being  made  into  foles,  which  were  put  into  their 
(hoes  in  order  to  fecure  the  feet  from  water,  efpe- 
cially  in  winter*  ;  and  as  high  heels  were  not  then 
introduced,  the  ladies  who  wifhed  to  appear  taller 
than  they  had  been  formed  by  nature,  put  plenty 
of  cork  under  them  . 

The  pradice  of  employing  cork  for  making 
jackets  to  aflift  one  in  fwimming,  is  alfo  very  old  ; 
for  we  are  informed  that  the  Roman  whom  Camil- 
lus  fent  to  the  Capitol  when  befieged  by  the  Gauls, 
put  on  a  light  drefs,  and  took  cork  with  him  under, 
it,  becaufe,  to  avoid  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  it  was 
neceflary  that  he  fliould  fwim  through  the  Tiber, 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river,  he  bound  his  clothes 
upon  his  head,  and,  placing  the  cork  under  him, 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt  \. 

The 

*  Ufus  praeterea  in  hiberno  femlnarum  calceatu.  Plin. 

t  Xenophon  de  tuenda  re  famil.  and  Clemens  Alexand, 
lib.  iii.  pasdag. 

X  Plutarchus  in  vita  Camllli :  Eo-SvjTa  ^^e  ^anXijv         ««»  (piWov^ 

Tjif  TToAsa;?  ytvoftsvo^  rtSu)  cry.oraio;,  iTTSt  xara  yi<pvfoc.t  ovx  r,v  top  Trora/^tev 
irrsfoco-eti,  twv  ^a-p^apwv  TrapaipwAAaTTovTWv,  tijv  (jli]/  tffBrircx,  rv)  xe^aAl 
K-EfifTEtpfiKTaf,  ov  iroXXriv  ov7a,y  ov^e  Bocfuxv,  tojj       ^eAAoij  e^^eij  to 
Ktti  a-vnTruov^i^uii  tw  ve^Kiova-^ai,  Trpo;  tijv  jtoAjv  ^»«i3>i.   In  the 

tenth 
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The  moft  extenfive  and  principal  Life  of  cork  at 
prefent,  is  for  ftoppers  to  bottles.  This  was  not 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans,  for  Pliny  fays 
exprefsly,  that  it  ferved  to  flop  veflels  of  every 
kind  * ;  and  inftances  of  its  being  employed  for 
that  purpofe  may  be  feen  in  Cato  -f  and  Horace  j:. 
Its  application  to  this  ufe,  however,  feems  not  to 
have  been  very  common,  elfe  cork-ftoppers  would 
have  been  oftener  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 
have  written  on  agriculture  and  cookery,  and  alfo- 
in  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets.  We  every 
•where  find  direftions  given  to  clofe  up  wine  calks 
and  other  veffels  with  pitch,  clay,  gypfum,  or  pot- 
ters-earth, or  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel 
with  oil  or  honey,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air  from 
thofe  liquors  which  one  wiQied  to  preferve  jj.  In 

the 

tentK  volume  of  the  Algrmc'tne  Wdlhijlorie  (Unlverfal  Hlflory), 
page  306,  where  this  circumftance  is  copied  from  Plutarch,  it  is 
faid  improperly,  that  Cominius  (fo  die  adventurer  was  called) 
ufed  fandal-wood,  which  certainly  would  have  afforded  him  no 
afliftance.  ' 
*  Ufus  ejus  cadorum  obturamentis. 

f  Muftum  fi  voles  totum  annum  habere,  in  amphoram  mufluni 
indito,  et  corticem  oppicato.    Dcve  rufika,  cap.  120. 

X  Corticem  adftriflum  pice  dimovebit, 

Amphorx.  Lib.  iii.  cd.  8,  TO. 

II  As  proofs  of  this  may  every  where  be  found,  it  is  bardly 
worth  while  to  quote  them.  Columella^  xii.  12,  teaches  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  cement  for  ftopping  up  wine  cafks.  Lifter 

favs 
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the  paflliges  therefore  ah-eady  quoted,  where  cork 
is  named,  mention  is  made  alfo  of  pitching.  The 
reafon  of  this  I  beheve  to  be,  that  the  ancients 
iifed  for  their  wine  large  earthen  veffels  with  wide 
mouths,  which  could  not  be  flopped  fufficiently 
clofe  by  means  of  cork.  Wooden  cailcs  were  then 
unknown,  or  at  leaft  fcarce,  as  Italy  produced 
little  timber,  othervvife  thefe  veflels  would  have 
been  (lopped  with  wood,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prelent. 
The  pra6lice  of  drawing  off  wine  for  daily  con- 
fumption,  from  the  large  velTels  into  which  it  is 
firft  put,  into  fuch  fmaller  veflels  as  can  be  eafily 
corked,  was  then  not  prevalent  *.  The  ancients 
drew  off  from  their  large  jars  into  cups  or  pitchers 

fays,  in  a  note  on  j^picius,  chap.  17  :  Vitrea  noftra  vafa  fuberc, 
vel  oleo,  vel  utroque  diligenter  obturata  longe  commodiora  funt 
ipCs  antiquis  artificiis,  et  aeque  fecura  ad  omnem  aeris  ingreflTuitt 
prohibendum.  The  earthen  wine-jars  found  at  Pompeii  appear 
to  have  had  oil  poured  over  thera,  and  to  have  had  no  other  care 
beftowed  upon  them.  In  Italy,  even  at  prefent,  large  flaflcs  have 
no  rtoppers,  but  are  filled  up  with  oil.  See  Martini  Auflehcndes 
Pompeii,  p.  i2i,  and  Hamilton's  Entdeckungen  zu  Pompeii,  trm{- 
lated  by  von  Murr.  Nurnberg  1780,  4to.  p.  19, 

*  Alexand.  ab  Alex.  Dier.  gen.  v.  21.  p.  302.  Antiquiflimi 
(ut  Varro  ait)  primo  utres,  deinde  tinas,  demum  vini  amphoras 
et  cupas  appofuere.  When  the  Romans  went  out  to  the  chace, 
they  carried  with  them  fome  wine  in  a  laguncula.  PUn.  Ep't/l. 
1.  6'.  p.  22.  Cum  venabere,  licebit  audlore  me,  ut  panarium  etla- 
gunculam,  fic  ctiam  pugillares  feras.  I  d-o  not  know  however, 
that  thefe  flaflcs  were  of  glafs;  all  thofe  I  have  feen  were  made  of 
clay  or  wood.  See  Pompa  de  injlrum.  fundi,  cap.  17,  in  the  end, 
of  Gefner's  edition  of  Scripiores  rei  ruj}.  ii.  p.  1187. 

2,  whatever 
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whatever  quantity  of  wine  th&y  thought  neceffary 
for  the  time,  inftead  of  which  the  moderns  ufe 
bottles.  It  appears  to  have  been  cuftomary  at  the 
French  court,  about  the  year  1258,  when  grand 
entertainments  were  given,  and  more  wine  veflels 
had  been  opened  than  were  emptied,  that  the 
remainder  became  a  perquifite  of  the  grand-bou- 
teiller  *. 

Stoppers  of  cork  feem  to  have  been  firft  intro- 
duced afcer  the  invention  of  glafs-bottles,  and 
of  thefe  I  find  no  mention  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury J  for  the  amphora  "oitre^  diligenter  gypfata  of 
Petronius  \^  to  the  necks  of  which  were  affixed 
labels,  containing  the  name  and  age  of  the  wine, 
appear  to  have  been  large  jars,  and  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  the  many  unconmion  articles  by  which 
the  voluptuary  Trimalchio  wifhed  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf.  It  is  however  fingular,  that  ihefe  conve- 
nient vefTels  were  not  thought  of  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, efpecially  as  among  the  fmall  funereal  urns  of 
the  ancients,  many  are  to  be  found  which  in  fliape 

•*  Le  Grand  d'AufTy,  Hiftoire  de  la  vie  privee  des  Francois,  ii, 
P-  367- 

f  Petron.  Sat.  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  86.  Statim  allatse  funt  amphorz 
vitreae  diligenter  gypfatas,  quarum  in  ccrvicibus  piitacia  erant  ad- 
fixa  cum  hoc  titulo,  &c.  In  the  paintings  of  Herculaneiim  I  find 
many  wide-mouthed  pitchers,  with  handles,  like  decanters, 
but  no  figure  that  rcfembles  our  flalks. 

refemblc 
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refemble  our  bottles  *.  In  the  figure  of  the  Syra- 
cufan  vvine-flalks,  I  think  I  can  difcover  their  ori- 
gin from  thefe  urns.  Charpentier  -f-  quotes,  from  a 
writing  of  the  year  13S7,  an  expreffion  which 
feems  to  allude  to  one  of  our  glafs- bottles ;  but, 
when  attentively  confidered,  it  may  be  eafily  dif- 
covered  that  cups  or  drinking-glafles  are  meant. 
The  name  boutiaux,  or  boutUhs^  occurs  in  the  French 
language  for  the  firft  time  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; but  were  it  even  older,  it  would  prove  no- 
thing, as  it  fignified  originally,  and  even  ftill  fig- 
nifies,  veflels  of  clay  or  metal,  and  particularly  of 
leather  %.  Such  veffels  filled  with  wine,  which 
travellers  were  accuftomed  to  fufpend  from  their 
faddles,  could  be  flopped  with  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
clofed  by  means  of  wooden  or  metal  tops  fcrewed 
on  them,  which  are  ftill  ufed  for  earthen-pitchers. 
In  the  year  1553,  when  Cl  Stephanus  wrote  his 
Pradium  rujlicmn,  cork-ftoppers  muft  have  been 

*  Aringhi  Roma  fubterranea.  RomcC  165' i,  fol.  i.  p.  502. 
where  may  be  feen  an  account  of  a  flalk  with  a  round  belly  and 
a  very  long  neck. 

t  GlofTarium  novum,  i.  p.  1182  :  le  dit  Jaquet  print  un  con- 
toufBe  de  voirre,  ou  il  avoit  du  vin,  et  de  fait  en  but. 

i  Grand  d'Auffy  quotes  from  C/jron:que/cancIa/eufc  Louis  XT, 
•'Des  bouteilles  de  cuyr."  That  word  however  is  of  German  ex- 
tradion,  though  we  have  received  it  back  from  the  French  fome- 
what  changed,  like  many  other  German  things.  It  is  evidently 
derived  from  luftc,  botte,  buta,  Initkula,  buticella,  which  occur  in 
the  middle  ages.  See  C.  G.  Schwarzii  Exerdtat.  de  Buti^ular'iis, 
Aliorfii  1723,  4to.  p.  5. 

very 
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very  little  known,  elfe  he  would  nor  have  faid  that 
in  his  time  coik  in  France  was  ufed  principally 
for  foles  *.  In  the  time  of  Lottichius,  rich  people 
however  had  glafs-flaHcs,  with  tin  mouths,  which 
could  be  (lopped  fufficiently  clofe  without  cork  ; 
and  thefe  flafks  appear  to  have  been  as  thin  as  the 
Syrdcufan  wine- bottles;  for  he  adds  that  it  was  ne- 
GeflTary  to  wrap  ihem. round  with  rufhes  or  ftraw-)-. 
In  the  fliops  of  rhe  apothecaries  in  Germany,  cork 
ftoppers  began  firft  to  be  ufed  about  the  end  of  the 
laft  century.  Before  that  period  they  ufed^  ftop- 
pers of  wax,  which  were  not  only  much  more  ex- 
penfive  but  alfo  far  more  iroublefome  ;!;. 

In  latter  limes,  fome  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions have  been  found  which  can  be  employed  in- 
fiead  of  cork   for  the  lall-mentioned  purpofe. 

*  Cortex  ad  nos  plurimus  defertur,  muniendis  adverfus  fri- 
gorls  injuriam  hieme  calceamentis.  p.  578. 

f  In  his  obfervations  on  Petronius,  p.  259,  he  fays:  Olini 
utribus  vinum  affervabant.  -  -  -  -  Hodie  adhiic  ditiores  ampho- 
ris  vitreis  ftanneo  orifiicio  obferatiB  communiter  utuntur,  quod 
vinum  in  illis  redius  fervetur,  neque  odorem  contvahat,  ficut  in 
flanneis  aliifque  vafibus  ufu  venit.  Accedit,  quod  mundiores 
font  vilrcse,  quia  tianfparent,  fccus  quam  in  ftanneis  accidit. 
Interim  vitrese  amphorae  fcorteo  operimento  vel  involucro  opus 
habent,  ne  frangantur  citius  ;  vulgo  -dicunt,  ein  fafchcrifudir,  a 
flaflcet. 

+  Neumann,  in  his  Chemiftry,  pubHfhed  by  Kcflel,  vol.  iv. 
p,  308.  The  ufe  of  corks,  fays  he,  in  the  fliops  of  the  German 
apothecaries  is  not  above  forty  years  old. 

Among 
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Among  thefe  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  common  in 
South  America,  particularly  in  moift  places,  which 
is  called  there  monbin  or  monhain,  and  by  botanifts 
fpondias  lutea.  This  wood  is  brought  to  England 
in  great  abundance  for  that  ufe.  The  fpongy  root 
of  a  North  American  tree,  known  by  the  name  of 
vyjfa,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  end*,  as  are  the 
roots  of  liquorice,  which  on  that  account  is  much 
cultivated  in  Sclavonia,  and  exported  to  other 
countries  -f. 
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The  hililory  of  the  materia  medica  is  a  fubjecb 
fit  to  be  undertaken  only  by  phyficians  like  Bal- 
dinger,  Henller,  Mohfen  ;|;  andGruner,  who  to  an 

Die  neuere  wilde  baumzucht  In  einem  alphabetifchen  ver- 
zeichnifle  aufgeftellet.  Leipzig  1782,  8vo.  p.  30.  The  author 
is  C.  F.  Ludewig  at  Leipfic. 

t  B.  F.  Hermann's  Abritz  der  Oefherreichlfchen  ftaaten.  St. 
Pcterfijurg  und  Leipzig,  1782,  8vo.  p.  321. 

%  Dr.  Mohfen  has  already  publiflied  a  confiderable  part  of 
what  belongs  to  this  fubjed  in  his  Gefchichte  der  Wijfenfchaften  in 
der  Mark  Brandenburg,  hefonders  der  /Irzticyvj'iffenfchaft.  Berlin 
1781,  4to.  p.  372.  Some  information  alfo  refpefling  the  hiftory 
of  apothecaries  may  be  found  in  ChriJ.  Thomafn  Dlffcrt.  de  jure 
tirca  pbarmacopoli'a  civitatum.  This  work  is  printed  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  Dljfertationes  dcadcmkcef  publifhed  at  Halle  in 
1774,  4  vol.  quarto. 

intim'ate 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  their 
own  profcfTion,  have  united  a  knowledge  of  every 
other  branch  of  fcience.  By  making  this  acknow- 
ledgment, I  \vi(h  to  guard  niyfelf  from  the  impu- 
tation of  vanity,  which  I  might  incur  as  attempt- 
ing to  incroach  on  the  province  of  fuch  learned 
men.  That  however  is  not  the  cafe.  My  intention 
is  only  to  lay  before  the  public  what  I  have  coUeft- 
ed  refpefting  this  fubjefl,  becaufe  I  have  reafon 
to  flatter  myfelf,  that,  however  trifling,  it  maybe 
of  fome  ufe  until  a  complete  hiftory  be  obtained  ; 
and  becaufe  I  may  have  met  with  fome  fcattered 
information,  which,  without  my  refearch,  might 
have  efcaped  the  notice  of  abler  writers.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  fuch  labour,  will  at  any 
rate  allow  that  this  is  poflTible;  and  I  hope  the  fol- 
lowing effay  towards  a  hiftory  of  apothecaries  will 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  riiy  readers.  , 

That  the  Greek  and  Roman  phyficians  pre- 
pared ihemfelves  thofe  medicines  which  they  pre- 
fcribed  for  their  patients,  is  fo  well  known,  that  I 
think  it  unneceflary  to  produce  proofs  with  which  no 
one  can  be  unacquainted  who  has  read  Theophraf- 
tus,  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  They  caufed  thofc 
herbs,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  materia  medica 
then  confifted,  to  be  colledied  by  others  j  and  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  gathering  and  felling 
of  medicinal  plants  muft  have  at  an  early  period 
been  converted  into  a  diftinft  employment,  efpe- 
'  cially 
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daily  as,  many  of  them  being  exotics,  it  wa^  necef- 
faryto  procure  them  from  remote  countries,  which 
every  phyfician  had  not  an  oppcrtuniry  of  vific- 
ing  ;  and  as  fome  of  them  were  applied  to  a  va- 
riety of  purpofes,  they  were  fought  after  by  others 
as  well  as  by  medical  praftitioners,  Several  of 
them  were  employed  in  cookery  and  for  fealohing 
different  difhes,  many  in  dyeing  and  painting,  fome 
of  them  as  cofmetics,  others  for  perfumes,  fome 
for  ointmeiits,  which  were  mtich  ufed  in  the  nu- 
merous baths,  arid  not  a  few  of  them  may  have 
been  ennployed  alfo  in  other  arts  and  manufa6:ures. 
It  mufft  have  been  very  convenient  for  the  phy^ 
licians  to  purchafe  what  articles  they  had  occafion 
for  from  thefe  dealers  in  herbs  5  but  it  is  probable, 
and  can  even  be  proved,  that  thefe  people  foort 
injured  them  in  their  profefhon,  by  encroaching, 
on  their  bufinefs.  In  the  courfe  of  time  they  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  healing  virtues  of  their 
commodities,  and  of  the  preparation  they  requir- 
ed, which  was  then  extremely  fimple;  and  many 
of  them  began  to  fell  compounded  medicines,  and 
to  boaft  of  poffeffing  fecrets  more  beneficial  cd 
mankind.  To  thefe  dealers  in  herbs  belong  the 
pigmeniam,  feplajiarii,  fharmacopoU,  medicament arii, 
and  others  who  were  perhaps  thus  diftinp,uirried  by 
diftin(5t  names  on  account  of  fome  very  trifling  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  differed,  or  by  dealing 
in  one  particular  article  more  than  in  another. 
Some  of  thefe  names  alfo  may  polfibly  have  been 
VOL.  II.  K  ufed 
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ufed  only  at  certain  periods,  or  in  fome  places 
more  than  in  others  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
fruitlefs  labour  to  attempt  to  define  their  difference 
-correctly.  That  the  pigmentarii  dealt  in  med'cines 
is  proved  by  the  law  which  eftablifhed  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  fuch  as  fold  any  one  poifon  through 
miftake  The  herbs  which  Vegetius  -f-  pre- 
fcribes  for  the  difeafes  of  cattle  were  to  be  bought 
from  the  feplajiarii ;  and  that  they  fold  alfo  medi- 
cines ready  prepared  is  proved  by  the  reproach, 
thrown  out  by  Pliny  againft  the  phyficians  of  his 
time,  that  inftead  of  making  up  their  medicines 
themfelves,  as  formerly,  they  purchafed  them, 
without  fo  much  as  knowing  of  what  they  were 
compofed,  from  the  feplafiarii  %,  That  the^/j'^7r- 
macop'.ta  carried  on  a  like  trade  appears  evident 
from  their  name  j  but  people  of  judgment  placed 

*  Alio  fenatufconfiilto  efFeftum  eft,  ut  pigmentarii,  fi  cui  te- 
mcre  cicutam,  falamandram,  aconitum  ------  et  id  quod  luf- 

tramenti  caufa  dederint  cantharidas,  poena  teneantur  hiqus  legis. 
D'tgejl.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  8,  3,  3, 

t  Panacem  a  feplafiariis  eoraparas.  De  mvlomedlc.  ili.  2,  21. 
p.  \ 107. 

X  Hjec  omnia  medici  (quod  pace  corura  dixifle  liceat)  igno- 
rant, pars  major  et  nomina ;  in  tantum  a  connciendis  medicami- 
nibus  abfunt,  quod  efTe  proprium  medicinx  folebat.  Nunc 
quoties  iricidere  in  libellos,  componere  ex  his  volentes  aliqua,  hoc 
eft,  impendio  miferorum  experiri  commentaria,  credunt  Seplafiae 
omnia  fraudibus  corrumpenti.  Jam  quidem  fafta  cmplallra  et 
coUyria  mercantur,  tabefque  mercium,  aut  fraus  Seplafia  fic  cx- 
teritur.    Plln.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  11, 

no 
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iio  confidence  in  them,  and  they  were  defpifed  on 
account  of  their  impudent  boafting,  and  the  ex- 
travagant praifes  they  beftovved  on  their  commodi- 
ties *.  The  medicament arii  do  not  often  occur,; 
but  we  are  given  to  underftand  by  Pliny  -f-,  that 
they  followed  an  employment  of  the  fame  nature ; 
and  it  appears  that  they  muft  have  been  very 
worthlefs,  for  in  the  Theodofian  code,  male  and 
female  poifoners  are  called  medieatnentarii  and 
medicamentarU  \, 

It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  thefe  herb- 
dealers  had  a  greater  refemblance  to  our  grocersj 
.druggifts,  or  mountebanks,  than  to  our  apothe- 
caries. It  is  well  known  that  the  word  apotheca 
fignified  any  kind  of  ftore,  magazine,  or  ware- 
houfe,  and  that  the  proprietor  or  keeper  of  fuch  a 
ilore  was  called  apothecarius  ||.  It  would  be  a  very 

*  M»fAEiTat  xob  xai  (potffixKo'TruXn^  larpov.  Pharmacapola  imitatuf 
medicum,  fophifta  philofophum,  fycophanta  oratoremi  Maxi- 
musTyrius,  diiFert.  x.  p.  121.  Itaque  auditis,  non  aufcultatis^ 
tanquam  pharmacopolam  ;  nam  ejus  verba  audiuntur,  verum  ei 
fe  nemo  committit,  fi  asger  elt.  CatOy  in  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  u 
cap.  15. 

t  Plioi  lib.  six.  cap.  6i 

%  Homicidam  aut  medlcamentarium  marltum  fiium  efle  pro- 
bare.   Uxorem  maecham  vel  medicamentariam  probate. 

Cod.  Theodof.  iii.  tit.  16. 

II  Proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  Gloflarium  mafluale,  vol.  I* 
p.  298.  From  the  word  apotheca  the  Italians  have  made  boteca^ 
and  the  French  boutique. 

K  2  great 
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great  miftake,  therefore,  if  in  writings  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  century,  where  thefe  expref- 
fions  occur,  we  fliould  underftand  under  the  lat- 
ter apothecaries  fuch  as  ours  at  prefent  ^.  At 
thefe  periods,  thofe  were  ofcen  called  apothecaries 
who  at  courts  and  in  the  houfes  of  great  people 
prepared  for  the  table  various  preferves,  particu- 
larly fruit  incrufted  with  fugar,  and  who  on  that 
account  may  be  confidered  as  confeclioners. 
What  peculiarly  diftinguifhes  our  apothecaries  is, 
that  they  fell  drugs  ufed  in  medicine,  and  prepare 
from  them  different  compounds  according  to  the 
prefcriptions  given  by  phyficians  and  others.  But 
here  arifes  a  queftion:  When  did  phyficians  begin 
to  give  up  entirely  the  preparation  of  medicines  to 
fuch  apothecaries,  who  mufl  now  be  more  than 

*  In  the  Nurnlerger  Burgerhuch  Jrtentlon  is  inade  of  Mr.  Con- 
rade  Apotheker,  1403  ;  Mr.  Hans  Apotheker,  1427  ;  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Apotheker,  1433.  See  Von  Murr's  Jornal  Jer  KvnfigC' 
fchlchte,  vi.  p.  79.  Henricus  Apothecarius  occurs  as  a  witnefs  at 
Gorlitz,  in  a  charter  of  the  year  1439;  ^"^  John  Urban 
Apotheker  excited  an  infurreftion  againft  the  magiftrates  of 
Lauban  in  1439.  See  Buddai  Singularia  Lufalica,  voL  ii.  p.  424, 
500.  Dr.  Mohfen  veryjuftly  remarks,  p.  378,  that  one  cannot 
with  any  certainty  determine  whether  thefe  people  were  properly 
apothecaries.  This  obfervation  muft  not  be  neglefted  in  read- 
ing the  following  paflage  of  Von  Stetten  in  his  Kwsjlgejchichte 
der  Stadt  Augsburg^  p.  243.  ".In  very  old  times  there  was  a 
family  here  who  had  the  name  of  Apotheker,  and  it  is  veiy  pro- 
bable that  fome  of  this  family  had  kept  a  public  apothecary'i* 
{hop.  Luitfried  Apotheker,  or  in  der  Apoihek,  lived  in  the  year 
1285,  and  Hans  Apotheker  w'as  in  1317  city  chamberlain." 

herb- 
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herb-dealers,  and  muft  iinderftand  chemiftry  ?  And 
when  did  the  apothecaries  acquire  an  exclufive 
title  to  that  bufinefs  and  to  their  prefent  name  ?  It 
is  probable  that  phyficians  gradually  became  ac- 
cuftomed  to  employ  fuch  afllftance  for  the  fake  of 
their  own  convenience,  when  they  found  in  their 
neighbourhood  adruggift  in  whofe  fkill  they  could 
confide,  and  whofe  intereft  they  wiQied  to  pro- 
mote, by  refigning  in  his  favour  that  occupa- 
tion.. 

Conring  aflerts,  without  any  proof,  but  not 
however  without  probability  *,  that  the  phyficians 
in  Africa  firfl;  began  to  give  up  the  preparation  of 
medicines  after  their  prefcriptions  to  other  inge- 
nious men ;  and  that  this  was  cuftomary  fo  early 
as  the  time  of  Avenzoar  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Should  that  be  the  cafe,  it  would  appear  that  this 
pra6tice  muft  have  beenfirft  introduced  into  Spain 
and  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  poflTefiions 
of  the  Saracens  then  extended,  by  the  Arabian 
phyficians  who  attended  the  Caliphs  or  Arabian 
princes.   It  is  probable  therefore,  that  many  Ara- 
bic terms  of  art  were  by  thefe  means  introduced 
into  pharm.acy  and  chemiftry,  for  the  origin  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  that  nation,  and  which 
have  been  ftill  retained  and  adopted.    Hence  it 
may  be  explained  why  the  firfl:  known  apothecaries 


*  Hernj.  Conringii  de  hermetica  medicina  libri  duo.  Helm- 
ftadli  1669,  4to.  p.  293. 
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were  to  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  Italy  ;  but 
at  any  rate  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  they 
obtained  their  firft  legal  eftablidiment  by  the  well 
known  medicine  edid  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
iffued  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  from  which 
Thomafius  deduces  the  privileges  they, enjoy  at 
ptefent  *.    By  that  edidt  it  was  required  that  the' 
covfeSlionani  fliould  take  an  oath  to  keep  by  them 
frefh  and  fufficient  drugs,  and  to  make  up  medi- 
cines exadlly  according  to  the  prefcriptions  of  the 
phyficians  j  and  a  price  was  fixed  at  which  the  Jla- 
iionarii  might  vend  medicines  fo  prepared,  and 
keep  them  a  year  or  two  for  fale  in  a  public  fliop 
or  ftore.    The  phyficians  at  Salerno  had  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  Jlationes,  which  were  not  to  be  efla- 
blifhed  in  every  place,  but  in  certain  towns.  The 
conf e5lionani  appear  to  have  been  thofe  who  made 
up  themfelves  the  medicines  or  confe5imies.  The 
Jiatto  was  the  houfe  where  they  were  fold,  or,  ac- 
cording  to  the  prefent  mode  of  exprelTion,  the  apo- 
thecary's-Qi  op  ,*  and  the  Jlationarii  feem  to  have 
been  the  proprietors,  or  thofe  who  had  the  care  of 
felling  the  medicines.    The  word  apoiheca  feldom 

*  This  edift  may  be  found  In  Lindenbrogu  Codex  legtim  aniiquU' 
rum,  Fnincof.  1613,  fol.  p.  809,  under  the  title  Conjlitutioncs 
'^vapol'Uana,  feu  Sicula.  The  law  properly  here  allyded  to,  de 
probabill  cxperientia  medicorum,  is  by  mod  authors  afcribed  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  I,  but  by  Conring  to  his  grandfon  Frederic  11, 
See  Conring.  de  antiquitatibus  academicis.    Gottingae  1739*  4to. 

p.  60. 
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occurs  in  that  edidl ;  when  it  does  it  fignifies  the 
ware-houfe  or  repoiitory  where  the  drugs  were  pre- 
ferved.    I  however  find  no  proof  in  it  that  the 
phylicians  at  th.it  time  fent  their  prefcriptions  to 
Jtationes  to  be  made  up.    It  appears  rather  that 
the  cmfeBionarii  prepared  medicines  from  a  gene- 
ral fet  of  prefcriptions  legally  auihorifed,  and  that 
the  phyficians  felefted  from  thefe  medicines,  kept 
ready  for  ufe,  fuch  as  they  thought  moft  proper 
.to  be  adminiftered  to  their  patients.    A  phyfician 
who  had  palTed  an  examination,  and  obtained  a  li- 
cence to  pradife,  was  obliged  to  fvvear  that  he 
would  obferve  formam  curies  kablenus  obfervatam  ; 
and  if  he  found  quod  aliquis  ccnfe^iionarius  minus  bene 
conficiat,  he  was  obliged  to  give  information  to  the 
curia.    The  confe5lionarii  fwore  that  they  would 
make  up  confetliones^  fecundiim  pradi5Iam  formam. 
It  was  neceffary  chat  eledluaries  and  fyrups  fliould 
be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from  a  phyfician 
to  ftiew  that  they  were  properly  prepared.    I  muft 
acknowledge  that  the  edidt  alludes  here  only  to 
fome  medicines  commonly  ernployed ;  but  I  am 
furprifed  that  the  prefcriptions  are  not  mentioned, 
if  fuch  were  then  in  ufe,    I  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  word  Receptum  ufed 
to  fignify  a  prefcription  in  any  works  of  the  above 
century.    The  pradlice  of  phyficians  writing  out, 
almoft  every  time,  the  method  of  preparing  the  me- 
dicines which  they  order,  may  perhaps  have  been 
introduced  at  a  later  period.  The  book  of  receipts 

K  4  moft 
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rjiofl:  in  ufe,  by  which  the  medicines  of  that  tinae 
were  made  up,  was,  according  lo  Dr.  Mohfen  *, 
the  Amidotarium,  vvhich  the  phyficians  of  Salerno 
jcaufed  to  be  coUe<5led  and  tranflated  into  Latin 
from  the  works  of  the  Arabian  phyfician  Mefues, 
^nd  from  thofe  of  Avicenna,  Galen,  A6tuariu£,  Ni- 
colaus  Myrepfius,  and  Nicolaus  Pr^ep'olitus,  by 
the  celebrated  profeflbr  in  that  city,  Nicolaus  di 
JLeggio^  a  native  of  Calabria, 

If  jt  be  true  that  the  feparation  of  pharmacy 
from  medicine  firft  took  place  in  Africa,  it  is 
highly  prgbable  that  the  well-known  Conftantinus 
^fer  may  have  contributed  to  introduce  it  alfo  into 
Italy.  This  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Carthage, 
having  learned  the  rnedical  art  frorn  the  Arabians, 
made  ic  known  in  that  country,  particularly  after 
the  year  1086,  when  he  was  a  Benedidtine  monl^ 
jn  a  monastery  fituated  on  Mount  Caffino  j  and 
the  fervice  which  he  rendered  to  the  celebrated 
fchool  pf  phyfic  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Saler- 
po,  is  well  known.  After  his  tirpe,  many  of  thp 
pnonafteries  applied  themfelves  p  the  preparing  of 
medicines^  which  they  diftrjbiited  gratjs  to  the 
poor,  and  fol^  to  the  opulent,  by  which  mean§ 
fhey  were  V^m^h.  bpiiefited  \ri  various  refpedls. 

It  is  well  known  that  almoft  all  political  infti- 
ptipns  on  this  fide  the  Alps,  and  particularly  every 
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filing  that  concerned  education,  univerfities  and 
fchools,  were  copied  from  Italian  models.  Thefc 
were  the  only  patterns  which  were  then  to  be  had  ; 
and  the  monks,  difpatched  from  the  papal  court, 
wiio  were  employed  in  fuch  undertakings,  clearly 
faw  that  they  could  lay  no  better  foundation  for 
the  Pontiff's  power  and  their  own  aggrandizement, 
than  by  inducing  as  many  ftates  as  polTible  to  fol- 
low the  examples  fet  them  in  Italy.  Medical  efla- 
bliihments  were  formed,  therefore,  every  where 
firft  according  to  the  plan  of  that  at  Salerno. 
Particular  places  for  vending  medicines  were  more 
necelTary,  however,  in   other  countries  than  in 
Italy.  The  phyficians  of  that  period  ufed  no  other 
.drugs  than  thofe  recommended  by  the  ancients; 
and  as  thefe  were  to  be  procuted  only  in  the  Le- 
vant, Greece,  Arabia  and  India,  it  was  neceflary  to 
fend  thither  for  them.    Befides,  according  to  the 
^ftrplogica]  notions  which  then  prevailed,  herbs,  tQ 
be  confided  in^  could  not  be  gathered  but  when  the 
fun  and  planets  were  in  certain  conftellations,  and 
certificates  of  tj;ieir  being  fo  were  requifite  to  give 
them  reputatiofi.    All  this  was  impoffible  to  be 
done  vvithout  adiftind  employment,  for  phyficians 
were  ofherwife  engaged.   It  was  found  convenient 
therefore  to  fuffer  fome  of  the  principal  dealers  in 
.drugs  gradually  to  acquire  monopolies.    The  pre- 
paration of  drugs  was  becoming  always  more  dif- 
ficult and  expenfive.    After  the  invention  of  dif- 
fiUation,  fublimation  and  other  chemical  proceffcs, 

Jaboratories, 
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laboratories,  furnaces  and  coftly  apparatus  were 
to  be  conftrufled,  and  it  was  proper  that  men 
who  had  regularly  ftudied  chemiftry  fhould  alone 
follow  pharmacy  ;  and  that  they  Iliould  be  indem- 
nified for  their  expences  by  an  exclufive  trade. 
Thefe  monopolifts  alfo  could  be  kept  under  clofer 
anfpe(5tion,  by  which  the  danger  of  their  felling 
improper  drugs  or  poifon  was  leflened  or  entirely 
removed.  It  would  appear  that  no  fufpicions 
were  at  firfl;  entertained,  that  apothecaries  could 
amafs  riches  by  their  employment,  fo  foon  and  fo 
eafily  as  they  do  at  prefent ;  for  they  were  allowed 
many  other  advantages,  and  particularly  that  of 
dealing  in  fweetmeats  and  confectionary,  which 
■were  then  the  greateft  delicacies.  In  many  places 
'they  were  obliged  on  certain  feftivals  to  give  pre- 
sents of  fuch  dainties  to  the  magiftrates,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment,  and  hence  probably  has  arifen 
the  cuftom  of  fending  new-years  gifts  of  marche- 
panes  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind. 

In  many  places,  and  particularly  in  opulent 
cities,  the  firft  apodiecaries'  fliops  were  eftablilhed 
at  the  public  expence,  and  belonged  to  the  magi- 
ftrates. A  particular  garden  alfo  was  often  appro- 
priated to  the  apothecary,  in  order  that  he  might 
rear  in  it  the  necelTary  plants,  and  which  therefore 
was  called  the  apothecary's  garden  *.  Apothe- 
caries* 


Thcfe  wardens  in  moft  cities  have  been  revoked,  but  they 
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.caries'  fhops  for  the  ufe  of  courts  were  frequently 
cftablilhed  and  diredled  by  the  conforts  of  j^rinces  ; 
and  it  is  a  circumftance  well  known,  that  many  of 
the  fair  fex,  when  they  have  loft  the  power  of 
wounding,  devote  themfelves  much  to  the  healing 
and  curing  art,  and  to  the  preparation  and  dif-" 
penfing  of  medicines.  Dr.  Mohfen  fays,  that  the 
iirft  apothecaries  in  Germany  came  from  Italy, 
This  may  be  probable,  but  I  know  no  proof  of  it. — 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
pldeft  mention  made  of  apothecaries,  which  will 
fervc  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid  above. 

Of  Englifh  apothecaries  I  know  nothing  more 
than  what  Dr.  Mohfen  has  already  quoted  from 
Anderfon  *,  who  fays,  that  king  Edward  III,  in 
the  year  1345,  gave  a  penfion  of  fixpence  a  day 
to  Courfus  de  Gangeland,  an  apothecary  in  Lon- 
don, for  taking  care  of  and  attending  his  majefty 
during  his  illnefs  in  Scotland  and  this  is  the  firft 
mention  of  an  apothecary  in  the  Fecdera. 

Of  apothecaries  in  France  no  mention  occurs 
before  the  year  1484  ;  when  they  received  their 
ftatutes  in  the  month  of  Auguft  from  Charles 

ftill  retain  their  ancient  names,  though  apph'ed  to  other  purpofci. 
In  this  manner  the  ceconomlcal  garden  at  Gottingen  is  called  by 
the  common  people,  the  apothecary's  garden. 

f  .Gefchichte  des  Handels,  ii.  p.  365. 
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"VIII  *  .  They  received  others  in  1514  under 
Louis  XI ;  in  15 16  and  1520  under  Francis  I  ;  in 
1571  under  Charles  IX;  in  1583  under  Henry 
in  ;  and  in  J594  under  Henry  IV,  Thefe  regu- 
lations were  renewed  and  confirmed  by  Louis 
XIII,  in  the  years  i^ii,  1624,  and  iS^S-f, 

For  the  mofl:  copious  information  refpefling 
German  apothecaries,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sattler.  In  the  beginning  of  the.  fifteenth  century 
an  apothecary's  fnop  was  eflablifhed  at  Stutgard  by 
a  perfon  named  Glatz,  which,  as  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  was  firft  fanftioned  by  the  count  de  Wir- 
temberg  in  1458.  In  the  patent  given  on  that  qc- 
cafion  it  was  faid  that  Glatz*s  anceftors  had,  for 
many  years,  kept  an  apothecary's  fhop  at  Stutgard, 
and  had  furniQied  it  as  a  proper  apothecary  ought. 
In  the  year  1457,  count  Uhic  gave  to  Mr.  John 
Kettner,  whom  the  year  before  he  had  appointed 
to  be  his  domeftic  phyfician,  leave  alfo  to  eftablifli 
an  apothecary's  Hiop  at  Stutgard,  and  promifed  to 
allow  no  other  in  his  dominions.  The  apothecary 
received  yearly  from  the  count  a  certain  quantity  of 
•wine,  barley  and  rye;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  engaged  to  fupply  the  court  with  as  much  con- 

Hlftoire  de  Paris,  par  Sauval,,  ii.  p.  474.  Hlftoirc  de  Pan's, 
par  Felibien,  ii.  p.  927.  Traite  de  la  police,  par  De  la  Marc, 
J.  p.  61,8. 

•j-  Diftlonnalre  des  arts  et  metiers,  par  Joubert,  i.  p.  lej. 
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feclionary  as  might  be  neceflary,  it  the  rate  of 
twelve  fhillings  per  pound  *.    Both  tjiefe  fliops 
feem  afterwards  to  have  been  abajndoned,  and  the 
count  and  the  apothecary  to  have  entertained  tlic 
fame  opinion,  that  each  could  renounce  his  con- 
trad  when  he  pkafed.    In  the  year  1468  one  AI- 
brecht  Mulfteiner,  or  Altumfleiner,  from  Nurem- 
berg, was  appointed  apothecary,  with  a  promife 
that  no  other  private  or  public  fliop  fiiould  be  to- 
lerated except  that  at  Wirtemberg.    The  patent 
is  almoft  like  that  given  to  Kettner ;  but  it  deferves 
to  be  remarked  that  it  contains,  in  an  additional 
claufe,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  different  articles,  with  \ 
their  prices.    An  apothecary's  (hop  is  mentioned 
at  Tubingen,  under  count  Everhard,  as  an  heredi- 
tary fief,  the  poffeflbr  of  which  bound  himfelf  to 
ferve  as  phyfician  and  apothecary  to  -the  army  in 
time  of  war.    In  the  year  1500  duke  Ulric  of 
Wirtemberg  allowed  one  Syriax  Horn  to  efta- 
blifli  an  apothecary's  fhop  at  Stutgard,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  apothecary  for  fix  years.    He  was 
obliged  to  fwear  that  he  would  fupply  govern- 

*  Damit  wir  und  die  unfern  und  audi  fuft  menglich,  der  die 
bruchen  wirdet,  verfehen  fy  und  die  materyen  und  fpetzyen,  was 
das  ift,  das  ein  appentecker  haben  foil,  das  loll  er  geben  als  zym- 
lich  und  gcwonlich  ilt  in  andern  appentecken  am  nechften  umb  un- 

fer  land  gelegen  Er  foil  uns  auch  gut  gemein  confcil  gebca 

fo  vil  wir  bedorfen  und  zu  im  niemen  werden,  und  follen  wir  lai 
geben  fur  ein  pfundt  foUich  confeA  zwolf  fchilling  heller.  Saft- 
lers  Gejch'ichte  des  berzogthu?nj  IVurtenberg  untcr  den  GrafcUi 
iroL  Y.  p.  159.    Addenda,  p.  329. 

ment 
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ment  and  all  public  officers,  as  well  as  the  duke's 
fubjefls,  with  medicines ;  and  the  body  phyfician 
..was  enjoined  to  vifit  the  (hop  once  every  year,  in 
order  to  examine  whether  Horn  conducted  hiiii- 
felf  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for  him, 
and  fold  his  medicines  at  the  fixed  prices  *.  In 
1559  four  apothecaries  were  appointed  in  the  du- 
chy, viz.  at  Stutgard,  Goppingen,  Kalw  and  Bin- 
tlgheim,  which  are  ftill  called  the  land-apotheca- 
ries. At  the  fame  period  there  was  an  apotheca- 
ry's fliop  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Sturgard,  which 
the  confort  of  duke  Chriftopher  caufed  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  at  her  own  expence :  and  from  which  the 
poor  received  gratis  whatever  medicines  they  flood 
in  need  off. 

That  there  were  apothecaries'  fhops  at  Augf- 
burg  fo  early  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, according  to  the  conjefture  of  Mr.  von 
Stetten,  has  been  mentioned  already.  By  the  re- 
cords of  that  city  it  appears  that  a  public  (hop  was 
kept  there  by  a  female  apothecary  in  the  year  1445 ; 
and  at  that  period  a  falary  was  paid  by  the  city  to- 
the  perfon  who  followed  that  occupation.  In  1 507 
an  order  was  paffed  that  the  apothecaries'  (hops 
fliould  be  from  time  to  time  infpeded  ;  and  in 

*  Sattlers  Gefchichte  Wurtenbergs  unter  den  herzogen, 
p.  59. 

f  Weiffers  Nachrichten  voa  den  gefetzen  des  hcrzogthums 
Wirtcmberg.  Stutgard  1781,  8vo.  p.  137. 
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3512  a  price  was  fet  upon  their  medicines,  and  all 
others  were  forbidden  to  deal  in  them 

The  antiquity  of  the  firfl:  apothecary's  fliop  at 
Hamburgh,  which  belonged  to  the  council,  cannoc 
be  determined  ;  but  ic  is  with  certainty  known  that 
one  exifted  there  before  the  fixteenth  century.  It 
was  fituated  jn  the  middle  of  the  city,  near  the 
council-houfe  and  the  exchange,  and  had  a  gar- 
den belongins;  to  it,  in  the  new  town.  Before  the 
year  1618  there  was  at  Hamburgh  al fo  a  private 
apothecary's  (hop  t-  In  1 529  a  city  phyfician  was 
.appointed,  and  quacks  and  mountebanks  were 
then  baniflied.  The  annual  vifitation  by  the  city 
phyfician  was  eftabliflied  in  1557.  The  oldeft  regu- 
lation refpe£ting  apothecaries  is  of  the  year  1 586 

Apothecarieb'  fliops,  legally  eftablifhed,  exifted 
without  doubt  at  Franckfort  on  the  Mayne  before 
the  year  1472  ;  for  at  that  period  the  magiftrates 
of  Conftance  requefted  to  know  what  regulations 
were  made  there  refpeding  the  prices  of  medi- 
cines. In  1489  the  city  phyfician  was  inftrucled  to 
infpedt  them  carefully,  and  to  fee  that  the  proper 
prices  were  affixed  to  the  different  articles.  In 
1500  all  the  apothecaries  were  obliged  to  take  an 

*  Von  Stet'ten,  p.  242. 

t  Sammlung  der  Hamburgifchen  gefetze  und  verfalTungen. 
Hamburg  1773,  8vo.  xii.  p.  28. 

X  Nucleus  recefTuum  Hamburgenf. 

oath 
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dath  that  they  would  obferve  the  regulations  pre-* 
fcribcd  for  them  ;  and  in  1603  a  decree  was  paflecf 
that  no  more  apothecaries'  (hops  fhould  be  allowed 
for  twelve  years  than  the  four  then  exif^ing  ;  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  fourth  was  firft  built  iri 
1629  *w 

In  the  police  reguktions  drawn  up  at  Balle  m 
the  year  1440,  by  which  it  v/as  ordered  that  a  pub- 
lic phyfician  fhould  beconftituted  in  every  German 
imperial  city,  with  the  allowance  of  an  ecclefiafti- 
Cal  benefice  or  canonry,  in  order  that  he  might  ex- 
ertife  his  art  gratis,  it  is  faid  :  What  coftly 
"  things  people  may  wifh  to  have  from  the  apo- 
"  thecary's  (hop  they  muft  pay  for  f."  Dr.Mohferf 
hence  concludes  that  common  roots  and  herbs 
were- not  then  fold  in  the  apothecaries'  fhops,  but 
cxpe^nlive  compounds  brought  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  firfl:  apothecar^s  (hopatBerlin,  of  which  any' 
certain  and  authentic  account  can  be  found  in  the 
king's  feudal  records,  was  eftablifhed  in  1488.  Ac 
that  period  the  magiftrates  gave  one  Hans  Zehen- 
der  a  right  to  the  hereditary  pOfTeffion  of  a  fliop,- 
and  promifed  to  allow  him  yearlyj  to  enable  him 

■*  Von  Lerfner's  Frankfurter  Chronik,  i,  p.  26,  493,  and  ii, 
p.  57,  58. 

f  Goldafti  Conftitutioncs  Imperlales.    Francof.  1607.  foL 
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to  fupport  it,  a  certain  quantity  of  rye,  with  a  free 
houfe,  and  engaged  alfo  to  exempt  him  from  all 
contributions,  watching  and  other  public  burdens, 
and  to  permit  no  other  apothecary  to  refide  in  the 
city.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  in  1491  by 
the  eledlor  John  j  and  in  1499  the  eleftor  Joa- 
chim I,  on  his  coming  to  the  government,  gave  the 
apothecary  a  new  patent,  in  which  his  body  phy- 
fician  was  charged  to  take  care  that  the  fhop 
fhould  be  furnifhed  with  proper  drugs,  that  the 
medicines  for  the  eleftor  and  his  court  fhould  be 
made  up  according  to  the  prefcriptions  ;  and 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  charged  too  high,  contrary 
to  the  regulated  prices*.  In  the  year  1573  there 
was  an  apothecary's  (hop  in  the  palace  for  the  ufe  o£ 
the  court;  but  Mr.  Nicolai  -f-  conjedures  that  it 
was  only  a  portable  one,  and  confided  of  fome 
chefts  filled  with  medicines.  The  prefent  one  was 
founded  in  1598  by  Catherine  confort  of  the  elec- 
tor Joachim  Frederick  |;  but  the  eftablifhment,  as 
it  now  ftands,  began  to  be  formed  in  the  year 
1605,  when  Crifpin  Haubenfchmid,  the  firft  apo- 
thecary to  the  court,  was  brought  from  Halle  to 
Berlin.  Catherine,  widow  of  the  margrave  John 
of  Cuftrin,  caufed  an  apothecary's  (hop  for  the  [ufe 

*  Mohfens  Gefchichte,  p.  379,  where  may  be  found  a  copy 
of  the  letter.patent  of  1491  ;  and  p.  530,  yi'h^re  the  later  hif- 
tory  of  the  Berlin  apothecaries  is  given. 

t  Befchreibung  von  Berlin^  Third  edition,  i.  p.  39  and  87. 

t  Hallens  Werkftate  del-  kiinfte,  v,  p,  399. 
VOL.  II,  of 
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of  the  court  to  be  eftablifhed  at  KrofTen,  under  the 
infpedion  of  lier  phyfician  VYigands,  becaufe  there 
was  then  no  Ihop  of  that  kind  in  the  place  ;  and 
at  her  death  in  1574  Hie  bequeathed  it  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  *. 

In  Halle  there  was  no  apothecary's  (hop  till  the 
year  1493.  Before  that  period  medicines  were  fold 
only  by  grocers  and  barbers.  In  the  above  year 
however  the  council,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
archbifliop,  permitted  one  Simon  Pufter  to  efta- 
bliOi  an  apothecary's  fhop,  in  order,  as  ftated  in 
the  patent,  that  the  citizens  might  be  fupplied 
with  confedlions,  cooling  liquors,  and  fuch  like 
common  things,  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  that,  in  cafes 
of  ficknefs,  they  might  be  able  to  procure  readily 
frefh  and  well-prepared  medicines.  Pufter  wass 
exempted  by  it  from  all  taxes  and  contributions 
for  ten  years,  but  with  this  provifo,  that  during 
that  period  he  ftiould  furnifh  yearly,  at  the  coun- 
cil-houfe,  for  two  collations  in  the  lime  ofthefefti- 
vals,  eight  pounds  of  good  fugar  confecflions,  fit 
and  proper  to  be  ufed  at  fuch  entertainments.  It 
ftated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  future  no  kind  of 
preferves  made  with  fugar,  or  what  was  called  con- 
fedionary,  or  theriac,  fliould  be  kept  for  fale  or 
fold  either  in  the  market  or  in  booths,  fliops  or 
ftalls,  except  at  the  annual  fair.    This  apotheca- 


'*  Mohfen,  p.  555. 
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ry's  (liop  was  the  only  one  in  Halle  till  the  year 
1535,  when  the  archbifl-iop  gave  his  phyfician, 
J.  N.  von  \Vyhc,  liberty  to  eftablilh  a  new  one; 
but  with  an  alVurance  that,  to  eternity,  no  more 
apothecaries'  fliops  flioiild  be  permitted  in  Halle ; 
and  this  declaration  was  confirmed  by  the  chapter. 
Notwithftanding  the  archbiIliop'spromife,ftrength- 
ened  by  that  of~  his  crergy,  one  W olf  Holzwirth, 
a  fkilful  apothecary,  who  returned  from  Italy,  found 
means  to  procure  permiffion  in  1555  to  cftablifh  a 
third  apothecary's  fliop  *. 

In  the  year  1409,  when  the  univerfity  of  Prague 
was  transferred  to  Leipfic,  and  every  thing  at  the 
latter  vvas  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  at  the  former, 
an  apothecary's  fhopwas  alfo  eftablifhed,  which,  as 
that  at  Prague  had  been,  was  known  by  the  fign  of 
the  Golden  Lion. 

In  the  year  1560  there  vvas  no  apothecary's  fhop 
at  Eifenach,  and  even  in  the  time  of  duke  John 
Erneft,  who  died  in  1638,  there  was  none  for  the 
court  J  but  the  place  of  apothecary  was  fupplied  by 
one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  jewellery  -f-. 

*  Von  Dreyhaiipts  BefcKreibung  des  Saal-Creyfes,  ii.  p.  j5i, 

f  I  cannot  remember  where  I  obtained  this  information.  I 
imagined  that  I  had  read  it  in  Schumachers  Nachrkhten  %ur  cr- 
Vdiiterung  der  Sachjifchen  und Eifenachsn  gffchichtc^  1 776 ;  but  on 
turning  over  that  work  I  was  not  able  to  find  it. 

L  2  la 
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In  the  year  1598,  count  John  von  Oldenburg 
caufed  an  apothecary's  fliop  to  be  eftablifhed  at 
Oldenburg  for  the  common  good  of  the  country  *. 

In  Hanover  the  firft  apothecary's  fhop  was  eda- 
blifhed  by  the  council  in  1565,  near  the  council- 
houfe  -f.  The  confort  of  duke  Philip  II  of  Gru- 
benhagen,  a  princefs  of  Brunfwick,  who  was  mar- 
ried in  1560,  fupported  at  her  court  an  apotheca- 
ry's fliop  and  a  ftill-houfe  for  the  benefit  of  her 
fcrvants  and  the  poor  Duke  Julius,  who  came, 
to  the  government  of  Brunfwick  in  1368,  caufed 
apothecaries'  fliops  to  be  eftablifhed  in  his  territo- 
iies  J  and  his  confort,  a  daughter  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  kept,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  an  ex- 
penfive  apothecary's  lliop  in  her  palace;  and  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  new  Heinrichfladt,  near  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  were  allowed,  when  afflided  by  any  epidemi- 

'*  Hamelmanns  Oldenburgifche  Chronik,  i599»  fol.  p.  491. 
^  Grupens  OrlgJneS  Hannoverenfes.  Gottingen  1740,  4to. 
P-  341- 

X  **  By  her  apothecary's  fhop  and  ftill-houfe  one  may  difcover 
what  real  compaflion  the  chrlftianJike  eleftrefs  ftiewed  towards 
the  poor  who  were  fick  or  infirm  ;  for,  by  having  medicines  pre- 
pared, and  by  caufing  all  kinds  of  waters  to  be  diftilled,  flie  did  not 
wean  to  aflift  only  her  own  people  and  thofe  belonging  to  her 
court,  but  the  poor  in  general,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
and  not  for  the  fake  of  advantage  or  gain,  but  gratis  and  for  the 
Iq-vc  o{  Gnd."  Le/zncrs  Dct^el/Jje  und  Khnbeikfche  chronica.  Er- 
furt 1596,  fol.  p,  104. 

cal 
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cal  difeafe,  the  dyfentery,  quinfy,  fcurvy  or  ftone, 
to  be  fiipplied  with  medicines  from  it  free  of  all  ex- 
pence  *. 

The  apothecary's  fliop  at  the  court  of  Drefden 
was  founded  by  the  eledrefs  Ann,  a  Danifti  prin- 
cefs,  in  the  year  1581.  In  1609  it  was  renewed 
by  Hedwig,  widow  of  the  eledlor  Chriftian  I  ;  and 
in  178  it  received  confiderable  improvement -j-. 

Guftavus  Erickfon,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the 
firft  perfon  in  that  country  who  attempted  to  efta- 
blifh  an  apothecary's  fliop.  On  the  20th  of  March 
1547,  he  requefted  Dr.  John  Audelius  of  Lqbec 
to  fend  him  an  experienced  phyfician  and  a  good 
apothecary.  On  the  5th  of  May,  15,50,  his  body- 
phyfician,  Henry  von  Dieft,  received  orders  to 

This  account  is  taken  from  the  learned  information  col- 
Icfted  by  profefTor  Spictltr,  in  his  Gefchichte  der  furjlenthunn 
Hannover.  Gottingen  1786,  8vo.  p.  275.  That  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Gottingen  began  very  early  to  pay  great  attention 
to  medical  inftitutiong,  is  proved  by  the  following  p^flage 
from  the  Qottingifchm  Chrontke  of  Franqifcus  Lubecus  :  An- 
*'  no  1380,  the  city  procured  a  furgeon  from  Efchwege,  v/ho 
**  with  his  fervant  were  to  be  exempted  from  contributions  and 
"  watching ;  and  who  were  to  receive  clothes  yearly  from 
**  the  council."  ^zt  Bejchreihungder  Jladi  Gott'wgcn.  Gotling. 
1734,  4to.  i.  p.  100. 

•\  (Anton.  Weckens)  Befchreibung  und  vorilellung  der  refi- 
denz  Drefden,  1680.  fol.  p.  69.  Weinarts  Topographifche  ge- 
fchichte der  ftadt  Drefden.    Drefden  1777,  4to.  p.  304. 
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bring  a  fkilful  apothecary  into  the  kingdom. 
When  the  king  died  in  1560,  he  had  no  other  phy- 
ficians  with  him  than  his  barber, mafter  Jacob,  an 
apothecary  mafter  Lucas,  and  his  confeffor  Magifl 
ter  Johannes,  who,  according  to  the  popiQi  mode, 
praclifed  phyfic,  and  prefcribed  for  his  majefty. 
Matter  Lucas,  as  appears,  was  the  firft  apothecary 
at  Stockhohii.  On  the  21ft  of  March  1575,  one 
AnthonyBufenius  was  appointed  by  king  John  apo- 
thecary to  the  court  *;  and  in  1623  PhiHpiVIagnus 
Schmidt,  a  native  of  Langenfalza  in  Thuringia, 
was  chofen  to  fill  that  office.  In  the  year  1675 
there  were  five  apothecaries'  iliops  in  Stockholm  : 
iince  1694  the  number  '  has  been  nine.  The  firfl: 
apothecai-y's  fhop  at  Upfal  was  eftabHfhed  in  1648 
by  Simon  Wolimhaus,  who  came  from  Konigfee 
in  Thuringia,  and  from  whom  the  prefent  family 
of  count  Gyllenborg  are  defcended.  The  firfl: 
apothecary's  fhop  at  Gottenburg  was  eftabliQied 
about  the  fame  time  -f.    Towards  the  end  of  the 

*  Von  Dallns  Gefchichte  des  rciches  Schweden,  iiberfetzt  von 
Dahnert.  Roftock  und  Greifswald  1756 — 1763,  4  vol.  4to.  iil. 
p.  318  and  394. 

•f  This  information  may  be  found  in  IntraJa-tal  om  Stocl/johrt. 
for  200  ar  fen,  och  Stockholm  nu  fortidcn,  i  anfeende  til  bandel 
och  vetetfcaper,  fdrcleles  den  medicinfa,  kaJllt  1758  af  Pet. 
Jon.  Bergius,  8vo.  This  difcourfe  contains  fo  Vahiable  an  ac- 
count of  the  hiftory  of  medicine  in  Sweden,  and  the  hiftory  of 
literature  in  general,  that  a  good  traJiflation  of  it  would  defervc 
thanks. 
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fixteentli  century  phyficians  and  apothecaries  were 
invited  into  Ruffia  by  the  czar  Boris  Godunow  *. 


I  (hall  here  take  oceafion  to  remark  the  follow- 
ing circumftance  :  At  the  Byzantine  court  the 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  as  the  yeoman  of  the  jew- 
ellery at  Eifenach  in  the  fixteenth  century,  had 
the  care  of  the  portable  apothecary's  fliop  when 
the  emperor  took  the  field.  It  was  called  ■pandetlte^ 
and  contained  theriac  and  antidotes,  with  all  kinds 
of  oils,  plafters,  falves  and  herbs  proper  for  curing 
men  and  cattle  \. 

I  muft  add  a  few  obfervations  alfo  refpefling 
the  earlieft  Dijpenfatorium.  It  is  almoft  generally 
admitted  that  the  firft  was  drawn  up  by  Valerius 

*  Effal  fur  la  bibliotheque  a  St.  Peterfbourg,  par  J.  Back- 
meifter,  1776,  8vo.  p.  37. 

f  Conftantinus  Porpbyrogen.  de  ceremoniis  aulas  Byzantinae. 
Lipfiae  175 1,  fol.  i.  p.  270.  The  ^oco^t^ikov  ^;rtap»  ought  to  con- 
tain Si9pi*x>iv,  rtnT^m,  STEfa  avTt^afi/.CDiot.  aKwccra,  nai  //.ovosij"*),  Jia  Toy; 

^oTivwv  KKi  XoiTTwn  rwv  £K  SfpotTTiiav  civS ^anTUv  xat  xTXvwv  rtjy^x' 
novrwv.  Fert  quoque  veftiariutn  theriacam,  enitzin,  aliaque  an- 
tipharmaca  corrvpofita  et  fimplicia,  pro  iis  qui  forte  venenum 
hauferint :  pandeftas  porro  (feu  apothecas  univerfales)  refertas 
omnis  generis  oleis  et  remediis  et  emplaftris,  et  illitibus  et  un- 
guentis  aliifque  fpeciebus  medicis,  ut  herbis  et  aliis,  quje  fanan- 
dis  hominibus  beftiifque  conducunt.. — ^What  mj^n)  was  I  do  not 
know.  Reiflce  has  left  it  unexplained. 

L  4  Cordus, 
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Cordus,  or  at  leaft  that  his  was  the  firft  made 
known  by  the  approbation  of  pubhc  magiftrates. 
Haller  has  remarked  one  older ;  but  it  is  now 
known  only  from  the  title  mentioned  by  Mait- 
taire*.  Cordus  however  appears  to  have  firft 
ufed  the  word  difpenfatorium  for  a  coUedion  of  re- 
ceipts, containing  diredions  how  to  prepare  the 
medicines  moft  in  ufe.  This  book,  it  is  well 
known,  has  been  often  printed  with  the  additions 
of  other  phyficiansj  but,  in  my  opinion,  Conring  -f- 
is  in  a  miftake  when  he  fays  that  it  was  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Matthiolus.  I  have  in  no  edition 
found  any  additions  of  Matthiolus ;  and  the  error 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  chriftian  name  of 
Matthias  Lobelius,  which  ftands  in  the  title  of 
fome  editions,  becaufe  his  annotations  are  added 
to  them.  It  is  very  fingular  that  Keftner  %  alfo  has 
fallen  into  this  miftake,  who,  however, fays  that  the 
name  of  Matthiolus  is  only  in  the  title,  for  in  the 

*  Blbliotheca  botan.  i.  p.  244.  Ricettario  di  dottori  dell* 
arte  e  di  medicina  del  collegio  Fiorentino,  all*  inftantia  delli  fig- 
nori  confoHdelk  univerfita  delli  rpe<:iali.  Firenz.  1498,  fol.  Mait- 
taire.  Primum,  quantum  repperi,  difpenfarium. 

■f  Conringil  Introdu£lio  in  artem  medicam.  Helmfladii  1687. 
4to.  p.  375:  Idem  deinde  ctiam  emendavcrunt  atque  auxerunt 
Matthiolus  et  Lobelius. 

J   C.  G.  Keftncri  Bibliotheca  medica,  Jenre  1 746,  Svo. 
p.  638  :  Matthioli  vero  annotationes  in  rubro  quidcm  promit- 
tuntur,  nihil  vero  earum  in  nigro  invenitur.  In  profefTor  Bohmers 
Handbuch  der  naiurgefch'ichte  Matthioli   Ct  Lobelii  fcholia  et 
cinendationes  occur,  i.  2.  p.  304, 

a  book 
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book  itfelf  he  found  no  appearance  of  his  having 
had  any  concern  with  it. 
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Of  all  the  means  by  which  in  latter  times  the 
infe£tion  of  that  dangerous  malady,  the  plague,  has 
been  fo  much  guarded  againft,  that  according  to 
general  opinion,  iinlefs  the  Deity  render  all  pre- 
caution ufelefs,  it  can  never  again  become  common 
in  Europe,  the  moft  excellent  and  the  mod  effec- 
tual is,  without  doubt,  the  eftablifhment  of  quaran- 
tine. Had  not  hiftory  been  more  employed  in 
tranfmltting  to  pofterity  the  crimes  of  princes,  and 
particularly  the  greateft  of  them,  deftru£live  wars, 
than  in  recording  the  introduflion  of  fuch  infti-- 
tutions  as  contribute  to  the  convenience,  peace, 
health  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  the  origin  of 
this  beneficial  regulation  would  be  lefs  obfcure 
than  it  is  at  prefenr.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never 
yet  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  fatisfadory  ac- 
count of  it ;  but  though  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am 
neither  acquainted  with  all  the  fources  from  which 
it  is  to  be  drawn,  nor  have  examined  all  thofe 
which  are  known  to  me,  I  will  venture  to  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  what  information  I  have  been  able 
to  colleil  on  the  fubjed,-  alTuring  them  at  the  fame 

time. 
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time,  that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleafure  if  my 
attempt  fhould  induce  others  fond  of  hiftorical 
Tefearch  to  enlarge  it. 

The  opinion  that  the  plague  was  brought  to 
Europe  from  the  Eaft,  is,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to 
judge,  fo  fully  confirmed,  that  it  cannot  be  any 
longer  doubted  j  though  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
every  nation  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  in- 
fedious  diforders  to  other  people.  The  Turks 
think  that  the  plague  came  to  them  from  Egypt ; 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  imagine  that  they 
received  it  from  Ethiopia;  and,  were  not  our  geo- 
graphy deficient  refpeding  the  latter,  we  fhould 
perhaps  know  that  the  Ethiopians  do  not  beheve 
that  this  dreadful  fcourge  originated  among  them  *. 
As  the  plague  however  has  always  been  conveyed 
to  us  from  the  Eaft,  and  has  firft,  and  moft  fre- 
quently, broken  out  in  thofe  parrs  of  Europe  which 
approach  neareft  to  the  Levant,  both  in  their  phy- 

The  oldeft  plague  of  which  we  find  any  account  in  hiftory, 
that  fo  fully  dtfcribed  by  Thucydides,  book  ii.  was  exprefsly 
faid  to  have  come  from  Egypt.  Evagrius  in  his  Hijlor.  ercJtfiaJl, 
iv.  29,  and  Procopiiis  de  BAlo  Perjico,  ii.  22,  afF.rm  alfo  that  the 
dreadful  ])lague  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Juftinian  was  likewrfe 
brought  from  Egypt.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  on  both  thefe 
occafions,  the  plague  was  traced  even  itill  farther  than  Egypt  ; 
for  Thucydides  and  the  writers  above  quoted  fay  that  the  infec- 
tion fird  broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  and  fpread  thence  into  Egypt 
and  other  countries.  Sec  Mr.  Dohms  appendix  to  Iws  Rdfen 
naoh  Indhn  und  Pcrjien.    Leipfic  177^,  8vo.  ii.  p.  462. 
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fical  and  political  fitiiation,  thofe  I  mean  which 
border  on  Turkey,  and  carry  on  with  it  the  molt 
extenfive  trade,  we  may  with  the  more  proba- 
bihty  conjedure  that  thefe  countries  firft  eftablid:!- 
ed  quarantine,  the  moft  powerful  means  of  prc- 
ventins  that  evil.  If  we  fearch  farther  into  this 
idea,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  afcribe  that  fervice  to 
the  Venetians,  as  being  the  people,  who,  when  the 
plague  began  to  be  lels  common,  not  only  carried 
on  the  greateft  trade  in  the  Levant,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  always  nearer  neighbours  to 
the  viftorious  Turks.  It  is  alfo  probable,  thac 
the  Hungarians  and  Tranfylvanians  foon  followed 
their  example  in  this  approved  precaution,  as  the 
Turks  continued  to  approach  them ;  and  this 
agrees  perfedly  with  every  thing  I  have  read  in 
hiftory. 

Brownrigg,  an  EngliOiman,  who  wrote  a  book  • 
on  the  means  of  preventing  the  plague  *,  fays, 
that  quarantine  was  firft  eftabliflied  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  year  1484.  As  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  that  work,  I  do  not  know  by 
what  authorities  the  author  fupports  his  affertion. 
Perhaps  he  has  no  other  voucher  than  his  learned 
countryman  Mead,  who  affigns  the  fame  year, 

*  Condderations  on  the  means  of  preventing  the  communi- 
cation of  peftilential  contagion,  by  WiUiam  Brownrigg.  London 
1771.  See  GoiitTi^ifc/je  gek/jrte  anzei^en  1772,  p.  22. 

■  without 
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without  adducing  any  proofs  ♦.  I  imagined  that 
1  fhould  find  fome  more  certain  information  re- 
fpedling  this  point  in  Le  Bret's  Hiflory  of  the  Re- 
'  public  of  Venice  :  but  as  that  hiftorian  does  not 
mention,  as  the  title  profeffes,  the  original  fources 
from  which  he  derived  his  materials,  his  work  is  lefs 
worthy  of  credit.  He  tells  us  however  that  the  grand 
council,  in  1348,  chofe  three  prudent  perfons, 
whom  they  ordered  to  inveftigate  the  beft  means 
for  preferving  health,  and  to  lay  the  refult  of  their 
enquiry  before  the  council "f-.  The  plague  which 
broke  out  afterwards  in  1478,  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  that  fome  permanent  means  Qiould  be  thought 
of,  and  on  that  account  a  peculiar  magiftracy  con- 
fiding of  three  noblemen,  with  the  title  of  fupra 
la  fanita,  was  infhituted  in  1485.  As  thefe  were 
not  able  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  pain- 
ful office  was  impofed  upon  them,  in  1504,  of  im- 
prifoning  people  againft  whom  complaints  might 
be  lodged,  and  even  of  putting  them  to  death  ; 
and  in  1585  it  was  declared,  that  from  the  deter- 
mination of  thefe  judges  there  fliould  be  no  ap- 
peal. Their  principal  bufmefs  was  the  infpeclion  of 
the  lazarettos  ereded  in  certain  places  at  fome 

*  De  Vejle^  in  Mead's  Opera  Medic  a.  Gottingae  1748,  ii. 
p.  40  :  Venetils  cuftodiae  imponi  folitas  funt  indc  ab  anno  1484, 
quo  primum  tempore,  ut  ex  hiltoriarum  moniiraentie  coUigere  ett, 
in  Europa  haec  confuetudo  coepit. 

+  Gefcbichte  von  Vencdig.  Riga  1775,  410.  part  ii.  divif.  2. 
p.  752. 
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diftance  from  the  city,  and  in  which  it  was  re- 
quired that  all  perfons  and  merchandize  coming 
from  fufpeded  parts  fliould  continue  a  ftated  time 
fixed  by  the  laws.  The  captain  of  every  fhip  was 
obliged  alfo  to  (hew  there  the  bill  of  health  which 
he  had  brouo-ht  along  with  him. 

As  Le  Bret  produces  no  proof  that  quarantine 
was  eftablilhcd  by  the  Venetians  fo  early  as  he  fays, 
I  cannot  help  fufpediing  that  he  is  miftaken  re- 
fpe<5ling  the  year  (1348),  and  conjedure  that  it 
ought  to  be  1448,  or  perhaps  1484.  I  have  not 
been  able  however  to  refolve  my  doubt  j  for,  in  ex- 
amining different  Italian  writers,  I  find  that  vari- 
ous years  are  given  *.  The  inftitution  of  the 
council  of  health  (fopra  la  fanita)  is  mentioned  by 
Bembo ;  but  I  cannot  difcover  from  him  to  what 
year  he  alludes  -f.    His  countryman  Lancellotti, 

who 

*  Every  thing  fald  by  Le  Bret  on  this  fubjeft  may  be  found 
equally  full  in  Saggio  fuUa Jlorla  civile^  politica^  ecclejiajlica,  e  fullct 
torograjia  e  topografia  degli  fiati  della  repiihlica  di  Venezia  ;  dell* 
abate  D.  Chfiftoforo  Tentori.  In  Venezia  J  786,  8vo.  tomo  vi, 
p.  391.  As  Vettore  Sandi  in  Principi  dijloria  ciinh  della  repu» 
llica  di  Feiiezia,  publiflied  from  1 755  to  1769,  in  nine  quarto 
volumes,  gives  the  fame  account,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  art.  4,  they 
muft  have  both  got  their  information  from  the  fame  fource. 

f  II  feguente  anno,  percioche  nella  citta  il  morbo  havea  com- 
minciato  a  farii  fentirei  creo  la  Republica  im  magiftrato  di  tre 
flgnori  fopra  la  fanita  j  il  qual  magiftrato  fempre  dapoi  continue 

a  crearfi 
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who  undoubtedly  mufl  have  underftood  him  well, 
makes  it  to  be  1491  *.  Cafpar  Cantarenus,  who 
died  in  1542,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
mentions  no  particular  period,  but  fays  that  infti- 
tution  was  formed  not  long  before  his  timej-.  The 
iflands  on  which  the  peft-honfes  were  eredted, 
were  called  ii  Lazaretto  vecchio,  and  il  Lazaretto 
TiuovQ.  In  the  elegant  defcription  of  Venice,  orna- 
mented with  abundance  of  plates,  below  mention- 
ed, it  is  remarked  that'  the  peft-houfe  on  the 
former  ifland  was  built  in  1423,  and  that  on 
the  latter  in  146S  \,  The  fame  account  is 
.  given  in  the  neweft  and  beft  Topography  of  Ve- 
nice 1|.    I  can  add  nothing  farther  on  this  fubjed 

except 

jt  crcarfi  di  tempo  in  tempo.  DAla  hijlor'ia  V'lntltana^  d't  M. 
Pietro  Bembo^  card,  volgarmcnte  Jlritta,  libri  xii.  In  Vinegia 
1552,  4to.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftory 
may  be  found  in  Thefaurus  aniiquitatv?n  ct  hijior,  Italia^  v.  i. 
p.  15. 

*  L'Hoggidi,  overo  il  mondo  non  pegglore,  ne  piii  calamitofo 
del  p'.iffato.     In  Venetia  1627,  8vo.  p.  610. 

t  Hoc  pvaeFeftorum  genus  non  multo  ante  noftram  tempefia- 
tem  isftitutum  fuit ;  cum  quidem  antea  creberrime  urbs  pefti- 

lenlia  laboraret.  -  Sed  poftquam  novo  huic  magiftratui 

haec  cura  demandata  eft,  nulla  pene  peftilentia  fuit.  De  Rcpubli- 
ca  Venetorum,  lib.  iv,  in  Thejaurus  antiquitat.  Itallay  v.  i,  p.  50. 

+  Thefaurus  antiquitatum  Italias,  v.  2,  p.  241, 

11  11  Lazaretto  vecchio,  ifola,  I'anno  1422  fu  dal  Senato  giii- 
ilicata  opportuna  ad  accogliere  le  perfonc  e  le  merci  che  veni« 
irano  da'  paeli  maiittimi,  onde  coli  reftaflcra  finchti  foflero  giii- 

«  dicate 
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except  what  is  faid  by  Brownrigg,  who  affirms 
that  letters  of  health,  in  which  he  confides  tn'ortj 
than  in  quarantine,  were  firfl:  written  in  1665  by 
the  confuls  of  the  different  commercial  nations  *, 
Why  the  fpace  of  forty  days  was  chofen  as  a  proof 
I  do  not  know.  It  appears  however,  that  this  pe- 
riod was  not  fixed  from  medical  obfervations,  as 
has  already  been  remarked  by  Chenot  -f.  As 

proper 

dicate  non  Infette  dl  pede,  o  d'altro  mal  contaglofo.  -  -  -  -  Fnro- 
no  in  queft'  ifola  eretti  de'  publici  alberghi  a  quefto  fine,  ed  allora 
fi  chiamo  queft'  ifola  col  nome  di  Lazzarctto.  E'poco  difcofta 
dall'ifola  di  S.  Lazzaro,  dalla  quale  ne'  giorni  feftivl  pafTa  un  di 
que'monaci  a  celebrare  la  mefla  nella  cliiefa  che  vi  fu  decentamentc 
fabbricata.  Quefti  alberghi  furono  in  piu  ampia  forma  riftaurati 
nel  1565.  Chiamafi  poi  Lazzarctto  vecchio,  perche  nel  1467  nc 
fu  eretto  un  altro,  che  fu  chiarnato  Nuovo,  in  una  altra  ifola ;  onde 
non  mancafle  mai  albergo  a  chi  veniva  dal  mare  con  fofpetto  dj 
contagiofa  malattia.  Topografia  Veneta,  overo  Defcrizione  dello 
Jiato  Veneto.  Venezia  1786,  Svo.iv.  p.  263.  In  Bufching's  Geo- 
graphy both  thefe  iflands  are  omitted,  but  they  are  noticed  in 
Hubner's  Geography,  Drefden  and  Leipfici76i,  i.  p.  761.  In  the 
latter,  however,  for  the  year  1648,  which  is  an  egregious  error, 
muft  be  fubftituted  1468.  I  have  in  my  pofieffion  an  old  map  of 
the  Venetian  States,  which  I  can  no  otherways  defcribe  than  by- 
faying,  that  in  the  middle  of  it  (lands  the  name  BerteUu  In  this 
map  both  the  iflands  are  delineated. 

*  Gottingifche  gelehrte  anzeigen  1782,  p.  22. 

-j-  Utut  vero  hoc  inftitutura  infigni  fane  fefe  diftinxerit  emolu- 
mento,  eique  integrie  provinciae  ef  regna  fuam  a  pefte  immuni- 
tatem  faepe  acceptam  retulerint  et  adhuc  diim  referant,  frequens 
taraen  meditatio  mihi  rationem  nondum  fuggeflit,  cur  exantlanda 
in  lazaretis  mora  numero  quadraginta  dierum  adftrida  fuerit. 

Sivc 
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proper  experiments  had  not  been  made  to  afcer- 
tain  how  long  the  infeftion  might  lie  dormant,  it 
was  perhaps  chofen  merely  from  fome  fuperftitious 
notions,  becaufe  people  were  accuftomed  to  it  in 
Lent. 
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T 

A  HREE  kinds  of  paper-hangings  have  for  fome 
time  paft  been  much  ufed  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  appearance  and  their  moderate  price. 
The  firft  and  plaineft  is  that  which  has  on  it  figures 
printed  or  drawn  either  with  one  or  more  colours, 
and  which  confifts  only  of  painted  paper.  The 
fecond  fort  contains  figures  covered  with  fome 
woolly  fhulf  pafted  over  them  :  and  the  third,  in- 
ftead  of  woolly  ftuff,  is  ornamented  with  a  fubftance 
that  has  the  glittering  brightnefs  of  gold  and  filver. 
It  appears  that  the  idea  of  covering  walls  with 
parti- coloured  paper  might  have  readily  occurred, 

Sive  enimpeftis  decurfum,  five  miafmatis  indolem  confidero,  nihil 
invenio  quod  fatisfaciat.  An  foite  obfervationes  legi  caufam 
dederunt  ?  Aflerere  aut  negare  non  poflum,  qui  paiicos  auftores 
de  pefte  legi.  Interim  fequentes  potius  innuunt  miafma  peftifc- 
rum,  quando  ex  uno  loco  in  allum  tranfportatur,  intra  multo 
breviorem  morain  in  adlum  deduci.  -  -  -  Circa  nullum  morbuni 
verae  fidaeque  obfervationes  magis  defunt,  quam  circa  peftem. 
Tra£latus  cU  Pcfte,  Vindobonce  1766,  8vo.  p,  196. 
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out  the  fear  of  fuch  hangings  being  liable  to  fpcedy 
decay  may  have  prevented  the  experiment  from 
being  made.  In  my  opinion  the  fimpleft  kind  was 
invented  after  the  more  ingenious,  that  is  to  fay, 
when  the  woolly  or  velvet  kind  was  already  in 
ufe  *.  The  preparation  of  them  has  a  great  affi- 
nity to  the  printing  of  cotton.  Wooden  blocks  of 
the  like  kind  are  employed  for  both  j  plates  of  ^ 
copper  are  alfo  ufed  ;  and  fometimes  they  are 
painted  after  patterns.  Artifls  poffefs  the  talent 
of  giving  them  fuch  a  refemblance  to  ftriped  and 
flowered  filks  and  cottons,  that  one  is  apt  to  be 
deceived  by  them  on  the  firft  view.  Among  the 
moft  elegant  hangings  of  this  kindj  may  be  reck- 
oned thofe  which  imitate  fo  exadlly  every  variety 
of  marble,  porphyry,  and  other  fpccies  of  ftones, 
that  when  the  walls  of  an  apartment  are  neatly  co- 
vered with  them,  the  beft  connoiffeur  may  not  with- 
out clofe  examination  be  able  to  difcover  the  de- 
ception. That  the  refemblance  may  be  flill  great- 

•■^  The  fimpleft  or  worft  articles  are  not  always  the  oldeft  or 
tile  firft.  The  deterioration  of  a  commodity  is  often  the  conti- 
nuation of  an  invention,  which,  when  once  begun,  is  by  induftry 
CRiried  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  that  new  gain  may  be 
acquired  from  each  variation.  The  earlleft  printers,  for  exam- 
ple, had  not  the  art  of  printing  with  fo  flight  ink  and  on  fo  bad 
paper  as  ours  employ.  And  Aldus,  perhaps,  were  he  now  alive, 
Would  wonder  as  much  at  the  cheap  mode  of  printing  fome  of 
our  moft  ufeful  books,  fuch  as  Bufching's  Geography,  as  he 
would  at  a  Ba/kerville'a  Horace, 

VOL.  II.  M  cr, 
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cr,  a  hall  may  be  divided  by  an  architedl  into  dif- 
ferent compartments  by  pillars,  fo  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  grand  piece  of  regular  architec- 
ture. Whether  Mr.  Breitkopf  at  Leipfic  was  the 
inventor  of  this  kind  of  hangings,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  brought  it  to  great  per- 
fedlion  *. 

The  fecond  kind,  or,  as  it  is  called,  velvet-paper, 
is  firft  printed  like  the  former,  but  the  figures  are  af- 
terwards wholly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
glue,  over  which  is  ftrevved  fome  woolly  fubftance, 
reduced  almoft  to  duft,  fo  that  by  thefe  means 
they  acquire  the  appearance  of  velvet  or  pluQi. 
The  ground  and  the  reft  of  the  figures  are  left  plain ; 
but  the  whole  procefs  is  fo  complex  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  by  a  fliort 
defcription.  The  {hearings  of  fine  white  cloth, 
which  the  artift  procures  from  a  cloth-manufac- 
tory, and  dyes  to  fuit  his  work,  are  employed  for 
this  purpofe.  If  they  are  not  fine  enough,  he  renders 
them  more  delicate  by  making  them  pafs  through 
a  clofe  hair  fieve  -f.    This,  as  well  as  the  third 

kind, 

*  See  my  Beytrage  zur  okonomie,  technologic,  &c.  vol.  iiu 
p.  470. 

-j-  A  full  and  technical  defcription  of  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing thefe  paper-hangings  may  be  found  In  Harhutg's  Hand- 
<wtrh  md  Kiinfiet  xv.  p.  5;  Jacohfon'i'Schauplatsi  der  zeugma- 

,  tiufaSureUf 
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kind,  was  formerly  made  ofcener  than  at.prefent 
upon  canvafs ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  earlieft  at- 
tempts towards  this  art  were  tried  not  upon  paper 
but  on  linen  cloth.  The  paper  procured  at  firft 
for  thefe  experiments  was  probably  too  weak  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  means  were  found 
out  to  ftrengthen  it,  and  ftifFen  it  by  llze  and 
^Dafte. 

.  The  invention  of  velvet-paper  is,  by  feveral 
trench  writers*,  afcribed  to  the  Englifh  ;  and,  if 
they  are  .not  miftaken,  it  was  firft  made  known  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  On  the  ift  of  May  1634, 
an  artift,  named  Jerome  Lanyer,  received  a  patent 
for  this  art,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  he  had  found, 
out  a  method  of  affixing  wool,  filk,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  various  colours  upon  linen  cloth,  filk, 
cotton,  leather,  and  different  fubftances  with  oil, 
fize,  and  cements,  fo  that  they  could  be  employed 
for  hangings  as  wella.s  for  other  purpofes  ■]-.  "The 

inventor 

nufaauren,  \.  p.  296,  and  in  the  Encyclopidie^  xv.  p.  898,  firfl: 
edition,  from  which  it  has  been  copied  into  Salary  s DiElionnaire^ 
de  commerce.  The  French  names  for  thefe  hangings  are  pap'ters 
veloutes,  or  papicrsfouffles  ;  tapljferie  en  laine  hachec ;  tap'tjferie  de 
lonture  de  laine. 

*  Orlgny,  in  DiAionnaire  des  origines,  v.  p.  332.  Journal 
ceconomique,  1755,  Mars,  p.  86.  Savary,  Dictionnaire  de  com- 
merce, iv.  p.  903. 

t  I  fhall  here  infert  the  words  of  the  patent :  «  To  all  thofe 
to  whom  thefe  prefents  fliall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  our 

M  2  trufty 
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inventor  wiflied  to  give  to  this  new  article  the 
name  of  Londrindiana,  which  appears  however 
not  to  have  continued  in  ufe.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  this  aitift  firft  made  attempts  to  affix 
filk  upon  fome  ground,  but  that  method  as  far  as 
I  know  was  not  brought  to  perfeftion  3  that  he  em- 
ployed for  the  ground  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or 

leather ; 

trufty  and  well-beloved  fubjeft  and  fervant  Jerome  Lanyer 
hath  informed  us,  that  he  by  his  endeavours  hath  found  out  an 
art  and  myftery  by  affixing  of  wool,  filk,  and  other  materials  of 
divers  colours  upon  linen  cloth,  filk,  cotton,  leather,  and  other 
fubftances,  with  oil,  fize,  and  other  cements,  to  make  them  ufeful 
and  ferviceable  for  hangings  and  other  occafions,  which  he  call- 
eth  Londrindlana,  and  that  the  faid  art  is  of  his  own  invention, 
not  formely  iifed  by  any  other  within  this  realm.  Sec,"  -  -  -Fade- 
ra,  torn.  xix.  London  1732,  fol.  p.  554.  In  the  German  tranf- 
lation  of  AnderJorHs  Hijiery  of  Commerce.,  v.  p.  137,  the  word 
f^%e  is  tranflated  ivax^  probably  becaufe  the  diftionaries  tranflate 
to  Ji-zt  by  the  expreffions  to  wax,  to  cover  over  ivith  wax.  But 
fize  among  gilders  and  thofe  employed  in  lackering  is  the  ground 
upon  which  they  lay  gold  and  filver  leaf,  in  order  that  it  may 
adhere. — The  following  obfervations  may  ferve  to  illudrate  all 
works  of  this  nature  in  general.  Painting,  according  to  the 
mofi:  common  technical  meaning,  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds. 
In  the  firft  the  colours  or  pigments  are  mixed  with  a  vifcous  or 
glutinous  fluid  to  bind  them,  and  make  them  adhere  to  the 
body  which  is  to  be  painted.  Gum«,  glue,  varnifh,  &c.  may 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Vegetable  colc^urs  will  not  admit  of 
fucli  additions,  becaufe  they  contain  gum  in  their  natural  com-- 
poCtion.  Another  kind  conPfls  in  previoufly  wafliiiig  over  the 
parts  that  are  to  be  painted  with  fome  vifcous  fubftance,  and 
then  laying  on  the  colours  as  the  figures  may  require.  Size,  or 
ceruent  (I  ufe  the  wotd  in  the  raoft  extenfive  feafe)  is  of  fuch  » 

natuic 
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leather ;  and  that  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having 
ufed  paper,  though  he  feems  not  to  have  confined 
himfelf  entirely  to  leather  or  cloth. 

Tierce,  a  Frenchman,  has  however  difpured  this 
invention  with  the  Englifh;  for  he  afferts  that  one 
of  his  countrymen  at  Rouen,  named  Fran9ois, 
made  fuch  kinds  of  printed  paper-hangings  fo 
^arly  as  the  year  1620,  and  1630,  and  fiipports  his 

nature  that  either  in  drying  or  glazing  it  becomes  bard,  and 
binds  the  colours.    To  this  method  belongs  not  only  gilding, 
imitating  bronze,  and  making  velvet-paper-hangings,  but  alfo 
painting  on  glafs  and  in  enamel.    By  the  third  method,  the  co- 
lours are  applied  to  the  ground  vpithout  any  binding  fubftance  : 
they  are  therefore  more  liable  to  detay,  as  is  the  cafe  in  paint- 
ing with  crayons  ;  but  they  will  however  adhere  better  when 
the  pigments  confift  of  very  fine  particles  like  cerufe,  or  black- 
lead.    It  would  be  a  great  acquifiiion  if  a  fubftance  could  be 
found  out  to  bind  the  colours  ufed  in  this  art  without  injuring 
them,  or  to  fix  the  crayons.    The  third  kind  of  painting  is  not 
with  colours,  but  with  different  bodies  ready  coloured,  which 
are  joined  together  in  pieces  according  to  a  copy,  either  by 
cement  or  plafter,  as  in  mofaic,  or  by  working  them  into  each 
other,  as  in  weaving  and  fewing,  which  is  painting  with  the 
needle.  -  -  -  -  Are  not  the  works  of  art  almoft  like  thofe  of  na- 
ture, each  connefted  together  as  a  chain  ?  Do  not  the  boundaries 
of  one  art  approach  thofe  of  another?  Do  they  not  even  touch 
each  other?  Thofe  who  do  not  perceive  this  approximation  arc 
like  people  unacquainted  with  botany,  who  cannot  remark  the 
natural  order  of  plants.  But  if  a  connoifleur  obferve  a  gap  in  the 
chain  of  artificial  works,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  fome  links  ar^ 
ftill  wanting,  the  difcovery  of  which  may  become  a  merit  to 
pipre  ingenious  ages; 

^  M  3  afleriion 
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afferdon  by  the  patterns  and  wooden  blocks  which 
are  ftill  preferved,  with  the  above-mentioned  years 
infcribed  on  them  *.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that 
fome  Frenchmen,  who  fled  to  England,  when  per- 
fecuted  for  their  religion,  carried  this  art  along 
with  them.  The  inventor's  Ton  followed  this  bu- 
finefs  to  a  great  extent  for  more  than  fifty  years  at 
Rouen,  and  died  in  1748.  Some  of  his  workmen 
went  privately  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
where  they  fold  their  art ;  and  the  French,  there- 
fore, with  great  confidence  maintain,  without 
knowing  our  artifts  and  their  works,  that  foreign- 
ers in  this  branch  of  manufadlure  kre  ftill  far  be- 
hind them.  In  moft  works  of  the  kind,  my  coun- 
trymen indeed  are  only  imitators,  not  through 
want  of  talents  to  invent  or  to  improve,  but  be- 
caufe  our  great  people,  for  whom  they  muft  la- 
iDOur,  confider  nothing  as  falhionable  or  beautiful, 
except  what  has  been  firft  made  by  the  French  or 
the  Englifh. 

I  (hall  here  obferve,  that  Nemeitz  afcrlbes  the 
invention  of  wax-cloth-hangings,  with  wool  chop- 
ped and  beat  very  fine  (thefe  are  his  own  words), 
to  a  Frenchman  named  Audran,  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  was  an  excellent  painter  in 
arabefque  and  grotefque  figures,  and  infpedor  of 
the  palace  of  Luxemburg  at  Paris,  in  which  he 

*  Journal  ccconomlque,  1756,  Fevrier,  p.  gz. 
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had  a  manufadory  for  hangings  of  that  kind  "*. 
What  particular  fervice  he  rendered  to  the  art  of 
making'paper-hangings,  I  have  not  however  been 
able  to  learn.  Equally  uncertain  and  defeflive  is 
the  information  of  Mr.  von  Heinecken-f-,  that  one 
Eccard  invented  the  art  of  imprinting  on  paper- 
hangings  gold  and  filver  figures,  and  carried  on  a 
manufaftory  for  fuch  works. 

Of  the  time  when  thefe  hangings  began  firfl:  to 
be  made  in  Germany,  I  can  only  fay,  that  the 
oldeft  information  I  know  refpedling  them  is  to  be 
found  in  a  work  'j^  by  Andrew  Glorez  von  Mahren, 
printed  for  the  firft  time  in  1670.  It  fliews  that 
the  art  was  then  very  imperfect  as  well  as  little 
known,  and  that  it  was  pradlifed  only  by  women 
upon  linen  for  making  various  fmall  articles  |(. 

One 

*  Both  his  brothers,  John  and  Benedid  Audran,  were  cele- 
brated engravers.  See  Nemeilz,  Sejour  de  Paris,  Francfort  1728, 
8vo«  p.  3 14  and  306. 

t  Nachrichten  von  kiinftlern  und  kunftfachen.  Leipzig  1768, 
8vo.  ii.  p.  56.  The  author,  giving  an  account  of  his  travels 
through  the  Netherlands,  fays,  "  Before  I  leave  the  Hague  I 
mud  not  omit  to  mendcai  Mr.  Eccard's  particular  invention  for 
making  paper-hangings.  He  prints  fome  vi^hich  appear  as  if 
worked  through  with  gold  and  filver.  They  are  fabricated  with 
much  tafte,  and  are  not  dear. 

X  Haus-und  land^bibliothek  des  Andreas  Glorez  von  Mahren, 
jli.  p.  90. 

\\  The  author  fays :  1  fliall  give  an  account  of  a  Ijeautiful  art, 
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One  of  the  mod  ingenious  new  improvements 
in  the  art  of  manufa£turing  thefe  hangings,  confifts 
in  beftrewing  them  here  and  there  with  a  glittering 
metallic  duft  or  fand,  by  which  they  acquire  a  re- 
femblance  to  rich  gold  and  filver  brocade.  Froni 
the  above-quoted  work  it  appears,  that  artifts  be- 
gan very  early  to  cover  fome  parts  of  paper-hang- 
ings with  filver  drofs,  or  gold-foil ;  but  as  real 
gold  was  too  dear  to  be  tifed  for  that  purpofe,  and 
as  imitations  of  it  foon  decayed,  this  method  feems 

by  which  one  may  cover  chairs,  fcreens,  and  other  articles  of  the 
like  kind,  with  a  fubftancc  of  various  colours  made  of  wool,  cut 
or  chopped  very  fine,  and  cleaned  by  being  made  to  pafs  through 
a  hair  fieve  -----  I  remember  that  two  Swabian  women  tra- 
velled about  through  fome  countries,  and  taught  people  this  art, 
by  which  means  they  gained  a  good  deal  of  money. — The  edition 
of  this  work  in  the  library  of  our  unlverfity  has  in  the  title  page, 
Megenfjiirg,  zu  Stait  am  Hof,  170I ;  but  there  is  bcfides  a  printed 
flip  of  paper,  pafted  on,  with  the  following  words  :  Nurnherg.,  zu 
jinden  leyJoh.ChriJl.  Lochner.  Noyear  Is  mentioned.  The  edition 
of  Regenf|3urg,  :^67P,  fol.  is  quoted  by  Munchaufen  in  h-hHauf- 
vater,  ii.  p.  lo,  46.    See  HaWer's  Bil/lioth.  hotan.  i,  p.  5 51, .and 
Bahrneri  BihUotheca fcriptorum  hijl.  nat.  i.  2.  p.  610;  where  the 
nanse,  however,  is  erroneoufly  printed  Glorenze.  A  larger  volume 
was  afterwards  added  with  the  title  :  Continuation  dtr  Haus-  and 
land'lilliolheky  In  four  parts.  Nurnberg,  fol.  (properly  Regenf- 
burg,  170O.  Of  the  author  I  have  been  able  to  procure  no  In- 
formation. His  book  is  a  compilation  feledted  without  any  tafte^ 
and  according  to  the  Ideas  of  the  lail  century,  from  different 
writers,  almoft  always  without  mentioning  the  fources  from 
which  the  articles  are  taken  ;  but  it  deferves  a  place  in  pubhc  li- 
braries, bccauff  it  contains  here  and  there  fome  things  which 
may  help  to  illuftrate  the  hiltory  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

not 
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not  long  to  have  been  continued.  Inftead  of  thefe, 
Nuremberg  metallic  duft,  as  well  as  filver-coloured 
foil,  are  employed.  Metallic  duft  is  the  inventioa 
of  an  artift  at  Nuremberg,  named  John  Hautfch, 
who  conftrufled  alfo  a  carriage  which  could  be 
moved  by  the  perfon  who  fat  in  it.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1595,  and  died  in  1670  *.  His  de- 
fcendants  have  continued  to  the  prefent  time  the 
preparation  of  the  metallic  duft,  which  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  from  Nuremberg,  and  is  ufed' 
in  fhell-work,  lackered-ware,  and  for  various  other 
purpofes.  It  is  prepared  by  fifting  the  filings  of 
different  metals,  wadiing  them  in  a  ftrong  lye,  and 
then  placing  them  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  copper 
over  a  fbrong  fire,  where  they  are  continually 
ftirred  till  their  colour  is  altered.  Thofe  of  tin 
acquire  by  this  procefs  every  fliade  of  gold- colour, 
with  a  metallic  luftre;  thofe  of  copper  the  differ- 
ent fhades  of  red  and  flame-colour  ;  thofe  of  iron 
and  fteel  become  of  a  blue  or  violet ;  and  thofe  of 
tin  and  bifcnuih  appear  of  a  white  or  blucifti  white 
colour.  The  duft,  tinged  in  this  manner,  is  after- 
wards put  through  a  flatting-mill,  vyhich  confifts 
of  two  rollers  of  the  hardeft  fteel,  like  thofe  ufed 
by  gold  and  filver  wire-drawers,  but  for  the  greater 
convenience  a  funnel  is  placed  over  them  -j-.  I 

*  Doppelmayr  von  Niirnbergifchen  Kunlllern,  p.  301. 

f  Kunkels  Glasmacher-Kunft.  Nurnberg,  1743,  4to.  p.  368, 
and  377.  Joh.  Jakob  Marxens  Neu  vcrmehrte  Materialkammer. 

hav9 
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have  in  my  poffeffion  famples  of  all  the  above 
kinds,  which  have  an  exceedingly  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. This  metallic  duft  is  affixed  fo  ftrongly 
to  paper,  by  means  of  a  cement,  that  it  is  almoft 
irnpoflible  to  detach  it  without  tearing  the  paper, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  the  paper-hangings  procured 
from  Achenl  In  French,  fuch  paper  is  called 
fapiers  avec  paillettes.  The  luftre  of  it  is  fo  du- 
rable that  it  continues  unaltered  even  on  the  walls 
of  fitting  apartments.  The  metallic  duft  however 
has  a  confiderable  weight,  which  may  undoubtedly 
injure  the  paper. 

This  inconvenience  may  have  induced  artifts  to 
employ,  inftead  of  metallic  duft,  that  filver- colour- 
ed glimmer,  known  under  the  name  of  cat-filver, 
which  has  been  long  ufed  in  the  like  manner.  So 
early  as  the  laft  century,  the  miners  at  Reichen- 
ftein,  in  Silefia,  colleded  and  fold  for  that  purpofe 
various  kinds  of  glimmer,  even  the  black,  which 
acquires  a  gold-colour  by  being  expofed  to  a 
ftrong  heat  *.  The  nuns  of  Reichenftein  orna- 
mented with  it  the  images  which  they  made,  as  the 
nuns  in  France  and  other  catholic  countries  orna- 
mented their  agni  Deiy  by  ftrewing  over  them  a 
ftfming  kind  of  talc  f.  .  The  filver-coloured  glim- 
mer however  has  not  fuch  a  bright  metallic  luftre 

♦  Volkmann,  Sllefia  fubterranca.  Leipzig  1720,  410.  p.  52. 
f  Pomct,  Materlalilt  und  fpcccreyhandler.  Leipzig  1717,  fol. 
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as  metallic  duft,  but  it  nevenhelefs  has  a  pleafing 
effed  when  ftrevved  upon  a  white  painted  ground, 
and  its  light  thin  fpangles  or  fcales  retain  their 
brightnefs  and  adhere  to  the  paper  as  long  as  it 
lafts.  At  prefent  I  am  acquainted  with  no  printed 
information  refpedting  the  method  of  laying  on 
metallic  duft  and  glimmer,  nor  do  I  know  where 
artifts  procure  the  latter,  which  in  many  countries 
is  indeed  not  fcarce.  I  Qiall  here  obferve,  that  I 
once  faw  at  Peterfburg  a  kind  of  Chinefe  paper, 
which  appeared  all  over  to  have  a  lilver- coloured 
luftre  without  being  covered  with  any  metallic 
fubftance,  and  which  was  exceedingly  foft  and  pli- 
able. It  bore  a  great  refemblance  to  paper  which 
has  been  rubbed  over  with  dry  fedative  fait  or  acid 
of  borax.  I  conjefture  that  its  furface  was  covered 
with  a  foft  kind  of  talc,  pounded  extremely  fine ; 
but  as  I  have  none  of  it  in  my  polTeffion  at  prq- 
fent,  I  can  give  no  further  account  of  it. 
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rip 

X  HOUGH  a  variety  of  information  refpedlng 
the  hiftory  of  cochineal  or  kermes  may  be  found 
fcattered  in  the  works  of  different  authors,  I  (hall 
venture  to  lay  before  the  public  what  I  have  re- 
marked on  the  fubjed  ;  as  I  flatter  myfelf  with  the 

hope 
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hope  of  being  able  to  reftify  fome  errors  of  my 
predeceflbrs,  as  well  as  to  fupply  deficiencies 
which  they  have  leftj  and  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
agreeable  to  many  readers  to  fee  colle6ted  in  one 
point  of  view  whatever  is  moft  important,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  explanatory  obfervations  and 
potes. 

Cochineal  and  kermes,  as  they  appear  in  com- 
merce, are  fmall  grains,  (haped  almoft  like  thofe 
fmall  dried  grapes  without  tlones,  which  are  called 
corintbs.  They  are  fometimes  of  a  deep,  and 
fometimes  of  a  fainter  reddifh-brown,  or  violet- 
brown  colour^  are  often  covered  with  a  gray  duft  or 
mouldinefs,  appear  full  of  wrinkles,  as  fucculent 
bodies  generally  do  when  dried,  and  for  the  moft 
part  are  a  little  more  raifed  on  the  one  fide  than  on 
the  other.  When  thefe  grains  are  chewed,  they 
have  a  fomewhat  bitterifh  and  aftringent  tafte,  and 
communicate  to  the  fpittle  a  brownifti.  red  colour. 
They  are  employed  in  medicine,  but  their  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  in  dyeing. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  they  belong  to  that 
genus  of  infeds  called  coccus,  and  that  they  are 
principally  the  dried  females  or  the  impregnated 
ovaria  of  different  kinds.  Entomologifts  have  not 
yet  fupplied  us  with  charadleriftics  fo  precife  as  to 
enable  us  to  diflinguifh  the  numerous  fpecies  of 
thefe  infeds  j  they  have  contented  themfelves  with 

giving 
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giving  them  names  according  to  the  plants  on 
which  they  are  found  ;  but  for  my  purpofe  it  wili 
be  fufEcient  to  take  notice  of  only  three  kinds, 
with  a  few  of  their  variations. 

The  firft  is  the  real  American  cochineal,  that 
which  at  prefent  is  moft  ufed,  but  which  at  the 
feme  time  is  the  deareft.  By  Linna?us  it  is  called 
coccus  ca5ii.  The  fecond  kind  is  found  chiefly  on 
a  fpecies  of  oak,  the  qusrcus  ilex,  in  the  Levant, 
Spain,  France,  and  other  fouthern  countries,  and 
is  therefore  called  coccus  Uicis,  coccus  arborum^  and 
often  alfo  kermes.  The  third  comprehends  that 
faleable  cochineal  found  on  the  roots  of  feveral 
perennial  plants,  which  is  known  commonly  under 
the  appellation  of  Polifh  or  German  cochineal ; 
though  it  is  not  certain  whether  thofe  produced 
upon  the  perennial  knawel  (fcUranthus)^  beai's- 
breech  {uva-urfi)  2>.tA  other  plants  be  the  fame 
fpecies.  They  are  often  diftinguilhed  alfo  by  the 
name  of  coccus  radicum. 

That  the  fecond  fpecies  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabiarj 
writers  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  to  thofe  who  know 
that  our  information  refpefting  the  nature  of  this 
commodity,  which  is  perhaps  even  yet  imperfect, 
has  been  in  modern  times  procured  after  much 
labour  and  refearch,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find 
their  accounts  mingled  with  many  falfehoods  and 

contradidions. 
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contradidlons.  The  ancients  muft  have  been 
under  more  doubt  and  in  greater  ignorance  ori 
this  fubjeft,  the  lefs  they  "vrere  acquainted  with  the 
propagation  of  thefe  infedls  ;  bur  we  (hould  be  loo 
precipitate  were  we  to  rejedl  entirely  every  thing 
they  have  faid  that  may  deviate  from  the  truth  ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  no  difficult  tafk  to  produce 
writers  of  the  lad  and  of  the  prefent  century,  whofe 
information  on  this  point  is  as  dubious  and  incor- 
re(St  as  that  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. 

All  the  ancient  Greek  *  and  Latin  writers  agree 
that  kermes,  called  by  the  latter  coccujUi  perhaps 
alfo  coccus,  and  often  granum,  were  found  upon  a 
low  flirubby  tree,  v/ith  prickly  leaves,  which  pro- 
duced acorns,  and  belonged  to  the  genus  of  the 
Oak' ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  they 
mean  ccccum  ilicis,  and  that  low  ever-green  oak, 
with  the  prickly  leaves  of  the  holly  [ciquifolium], 
•which  is  called  at  prefent  in  botany  qitercus  ilex. 
This  aflertion  appears  more  entitled  to  credit,  as 
the  ancients  affign  for  the  native  country  of  this 
tree  places  where  it  is  ftill  indigenous,  and  pro- 
duces kermes. 

*  By  Diofcorides  they  are  called  y.ojtKo;  ^a^ix.*).  Diofcorides, 
iv.  48.  p.  260.  Refpedling  the  tree,  "Paufanias,  Jib.  x.  p.  890, 
feems  to  raife  fome  difficulty,  as  he  compares  it  to  the  o-x'"?*  Icn- 
tifcus,  or,  as  others  read  the  word,  «rx;oivoj.  But  it  has  been  re- 
marked long  ago,  that  the  reading  ought  to  be  7r§i»of,  ilex  ;  and 
this  alteration  is  fupported  by  fome  mSnufcripts. 

According 
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According  to  the  account  of  Diofcorides,  kermes 
were  collected  in  Galatia,  Armenia,  Afia,  Cilicia, 
and  Spain.  Mod  commentators  fuppofe  that 
there  muft  be  here  fome  error,  as  that  author  firfl 
mentions  Galatia  and  Armenia,  and  then  Afia  in 
general.  Some,  therefore,  underftand  by  the  lat- 
ter  the  city  of  Afia  in  Lydia  ;  others  have  altered 
or  rejeded  the  word  altogether  j  and  Serapion,  irt 
his  Arabic  tranflation,  feems  to  have  read  Syrian 
Profeflbr  Tychfen,  however^  affured  me  that  AfiA 
protonjularis  is  here  meant,  to  which  Cilicia  did  not 
belong;  and  in  this  particular  fenfe  the  word  is 
often  ufed  by  writers  cotemporary  with  Diofcori- 
des.   Of  this  difficulty  Saumaife  takes  no  notice. 

We  are  informed  by  Pliny  *  that  kermes  were 
procured  from  Afia  and  Africa  ;  from  Attica,  Ga- 
latia, Cilicia,  and  alfo  from  L-ufitania  and  Sardi- 
nia;  but  thofe  produced  in  the  laft-mentioned 
place  were  of  the  lead  value.  Paufanias  fays  that- 
they  were  to  be  found  in  Phocis.  As  the  coccus  ii 
mentioned  likewife  by  Mofes  and  other  Hebrew 
writers,  kermes  muft  have  been  met  with  at  that 
period  in  fome  of  the  remote  countries  of  theEaft  ■{•. 

*  Plln.  Hift.  nat.  lib.  Ix.  cap.  41.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  lib.  xxli. 
cap.  2.  lib*  xxiv.  cap.  4.  The  kermes  of  Galatia  are  mentioned 
by  Tertullian,  de  pallio,  p.  38.  of  the  edition  by  De  la  Cerda, 
under  the  name  of  Galatkus  rubor. 

t  Bochart.  Hierdzoicon,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  p.  624.  Pe- 
tri Ravanelll  Btbliotheca  facra.  Genevse  i66o.  foi,  i.  p.  480. 

7  Bochart- 
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Bochart  has  quoted  paflTages  from  the  manufcript 
works  of  Arabian  authors,  which  undoubtedly  al- 
lude alfo  to  kernies  *;  and  I  fliall  clafs  among 
ihefe,  without  any  hcfitaiion,  the  account  of  Cte- 
fias,  which  has  been  copied  by  Photius,  ^iianj 
and  the  poet  Phile,  though  in  more  than  one  cir- 
cumftance  it  deviates  from  the  truth  f .  It  has  al- 
ready been  confidcred  by  Tyfon  and  Delaval  as  al- 
luding to  kermes,  or  rather  the  American  cochi- 
neal, which  Tyfon,  however,  feems  to  confound 
with  the  coccine'la  genus  of  infeds,  in  Englifh 
called  the  lady-cow  J. 

That  the  kermes-oak  ftill  grows  and  produces 
kermes  ||  in  the  Levant,  Greece,  Paleftine,  Per- 
lia  and  India,  is  fufficiently  proved  by  tlie  tefti- 
mony  of  modern  travellers.    Bellon  and  Tourne- 

■ 

*  I  (hall  here  giv6  the  tranflatiori  of  one  of  thefe  paffages : 
Alkermez  eft  animal  quod  in  fpinofa  planta  generatuf,  et  in  ar- 
budo,  ex  quo  ulphurata  fiunt  ad  ignem  accendendum,  mediae 
magnitudinis  inter  herbam  et  arborem,  ramis  multis,  fed  tenui- 
bus.  Hoc  autem  animal  inftar  lentis  elt  initio  valde  parvum, 
fed  augeri  non  definit,  donee  ciceris  magnltudincm  affequatur. 

f  Photil  Bibh'oth.  p.152.  iEliani  Hift.  animal,  iv.  46.  Philc 
de  animal,  propriet.  p.  143. 

+  The  Anatomy  of  a  pigmy,  by  Tyfon.  London  1751,  4to, 
An  Experimental  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  changes  of  co- 
lours in  opake  bodies;  by  Ed.  Huf.  Delaval.  London  J 77 7, 
4to.  p.  24. 

II  The  infeft  is  not  natural  to  the  trec>  but  adventitious.  As 
all  rofe-bufhes  have  not  tree-lice  nor  all  houfes  bugs;  fo  all  ilkes^ 
or  oaks,  have  not  kermes. 

fore 
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fort  faw  kermes  collefled  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  or 
Candia  *;  the  former  faw  them  alfo  between  Je- 
rufalem  and  Damafcus  f;  and  he  informs  us  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  was  fent  to  Venice.  That 
they  are  indigenous  in  Perfia,  is  exprefsly  ajffirmed 
by  Chardin  |.  The  kermes  of  Spain  are  fo  well 
known  that  it  is  not  necelTary  to  bring  proofs  of 
their  being  a  produdion  of  that  country.  Diofco- 
rides  fays  that  the  Spanilh  kermeSf.were  bad  §;  and 
we  are  exprefsly  told  by  Garidel|l,  that  they  are 
ftill  of  lefs  value  than  the  French. 

With 

*  Bellonii  Itinerar.  i.  17,  p.  23.  Voyage  du  Levant,  par 
Tournefort,  i.  p.  19. 

t  Bellon.  ii.  88.  p.  145.  See  alfo  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte 
du  P.  Royer,  Recoliet,  I.  2.  and  Voyages  de  Monconys,  i»p.  179; 
Edward  Brown's  Merkwurdige  Reifen  :  aus  dem  Englifchea 
i-'berfetzt,  Nurnberg  1750,  4to.  p.  145  ;  Maritl  Reifen  durch 
Cypern,  Syrien  und  Paleftina.    Altenburg  177'',  8vo.  p.  155. 

J  Voyages  de  "M.  Chardin.  A  Rouen  1723.  i2mo.  11.^,313. 

§  In  oppofition  to  this  account  feme  have  aflerted  that  Spa- 
nifh  kermes  are  praifed  in  Petronius,  cap.  119;  but  the  paflage 
varies  fo  much,  in  different  editions,  that  no  certain  conclufion 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  See  the  excellent  edition  of  Mich.  Ha- 
drianides.  Amftelod.  1669,  8vo.  p.  419.  If  we  even  read,  with 
Hardouin  and  others, 

Hefpeiium  coccum  laiidabat  miles,  ^ 
the  foldier  inight  mention  kermes  among  thofe  produftions  of 
Spain  of  which  he  was  fond,  though  he  did  not  confider  them 
as  the  beft.    Hardouin  fays,  Loquitur  de  minio  Hifpanico  i  but 
that  was  a  colour  for  painting. 

II  lis  preferent  le  kermes  de  Provence  et  de  Languedoc  S  ce- 
Toi.ii.  N  lui 
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With  the  real  nature  of  kermes  the' ancients  were 
not  acquainted.    By  the  greater  part  they  were 
confidered  as  the  proper  fruit  of  the  tree  ;  and  al- 
though they  remarked  the  infects  which  proceeded 
from  them^.  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  they 
were  produced  from  purrefadion  without  propaga- 
tion ;  and  on  this  account  they  did  not  perceive 
their  real  origin.    They  imagined  that  the  infeds 
were  the  effefts  of  corruption  ;  and  Pliny  fpeaks 
as  if  he  conceived  that  a  certain  fpecies  were  liable 
to  this  fault  more  than  others.  They  were  therefore 
named  fcolecion^  and  lefs  valued.    But  in  another 
pafTage  he  calls  keraies,  not  improperly,  afcurfor 
fcab  of  the  treey/cabies  fruticis.  Diofcorides  fays, 
that  the  kermes  appeared  on  the  tree  like  lentils  *: 
a  comparifon  with  which  Matthiolus  is  highly  d'if- 
pleafed  ;  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  unnatural,,  as 
many  of  the  moderns,  who  never  read  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  compare  them  alfo  to  lentils  or  peas. 
The  account,  that  a  kind  of  kermes  in  Sicily,  like 
fmall  fnails,  were  colleded  by  the  women  with 
their  mouths,  feems  to  be  attended  with  more  dif- 
ficulty.   The  comparifon  of  fnails,  which  may  not 
be  altogether  inconfiftenr,  I  {l:iall  admit  j  but  the 

lul  d'Efpagne,  parceque  le  premier  donne  une  teinture  plus  vIve  ; 
celui  qui  vieiit  fur  les  arbriffeaux  voifins  de  la  mer,  eft  plus  gros 
et  d'une  couleur  plus  eclatante  que  celui  qui  vient  aux  autres  en- 
droits.  Hijloire  des  plantcs  qui  naijfent  aux  environf  d*Aix%  A 
Aix  1715.  fol.  p.  253. 

gathering 
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gathering  with  the  mouth  is  too  much  contrary  to 
common  fcnfe  not  to  be  difputed.  Commentators, 
therefore,  have  propofed  various  emendations, 
which  feem  to  be  drawn  from  the  different  read- 
iness :  but  the  common  one  alluded  to  muft  be 
very  old,  as  it  has  been  adopted  by  Serapion  in  his 
tranllation  *.  Marcellus  and  Cornarius  are  of  opi- 
nion that  a  word  mud  be  infertcd,  expreffive  of 
the  time  when  the  kermes  were  gathered  ;  and 
that  inftead  of  *'  with  the  mouth'*  ought'to  be  read 
in  fummer  f.'*  For  my  part,  I  think  a  word  fig- 
nifying  fome  inftrument  employed  by  the  woman 
in  colleding  them  would  be  more  proper;  for  the 
Grecian  women,  according  to  Belion's  account, 
ufe  f?.ill  for  that  purpofe  a  fmall  inflrument  ftiap- 
ed  like  a  fickle.  In  France  ;{:  and  other  countries, 
the  women  fuffer  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to  grow, 
in  order  that  they  mayaffift  them  in  their  labour  |[. 

However 

•  Seraplon  fays^  according  to  the  Latin  tranflatlon,  cap.  311. 
p.  210:  Reperitur  in  arbore  glandium  interius  Calchiae  animal 
teftofum,  parvum,  fimile  limacis;  et  colligunt  illud  mullerescum 
ore  earum.^ — In  my  opinion  the  comparifon  of  kermes  to  a  fnail 
refers  only  to  the  empty  hufl^s  when  the  infefts  are  dried.  Ga- 
ridelfays,  p.  248,  Le  kermes  dans  fa  perfeftion,  et  lorfqu'on  le 
ramalTe,  fe  prefente  a  nos  yeux  comme  une  gouffe  dont  la  peau 
eft  affez  ferme  -  -  -  -  Cette  gouffe  eft  ordlnairement  ronde,  plu3 
ou  moins  groffe  qu'un  pois. 

f  Thefe  writers  propofe  to  read  iv  ru  Sspst  Inftead  of  toi  r«;*aTt ; 
but  the  variation  here  Is  too  great  to  be  admitted. 

t  Garidel,  p.  254  :  Leur  habillte  confifte  fur  tout  a  avoir  les 
ongles  longs. 

II  Having  mentioned  the  above  paffage  to  profeiror  Tychfen, 
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However  this  may  be,  both  Diofcorides  and  Ga- 
len afcribe  to  kermes  an  'aftringenr,  bitter  taRe  ; 
but  I  (hall  leave  to  the  examination  of  phyficians 
the  medicinal  qualities  for  which  they  have  extol- 
led them.  I  fliall  remark  only,  as  a  technologift, 
that  kermes  were  ufed  formerly,  in  dyeing  pur- 
ple, to  give  what  is  called  the  ground  ;  but  our 
dyers  employ  them  to  communicate  a  fcarlet  co- 
lour, which,  without  doubt,  excels  the  purple  of 
the  ancients. 

The  firft-mentioned  ufe  of  kermes  in  dyeing 
feems  to  have  been  continued  through  every  cen- 
tury. In  the  middle  ages,  as  they  are  called,  we 
meet  with  kermes  under  the  name  of  vermicuJus  or 
vermiculim  ;  and  on  that  account  cloth  dyed  with 
them  was  called  vermiciclaia.  Hence  the  French 
word  vermeiiy  and  its  derivative  vermilion,  as  is  ' 
well  known,  bad  their  extradion ;  the  latter  of 
which  originally  fignrned  the  red  dye  of  kermes, 
but  it  is  now  ufed  for  any  red  paint,  and  alfo  for 
fine  pounded  cinnabar.    In  France  and  Spain,  at 

he  fuggefted  an  emendation  vvhicli,  in  my  opinion,  is  preferable 
to  any  I  have  hitherto  fcen  :  "  We  mud  read,"  faid  he,  "  ru 
s-ovuj^i,  which  tranfcribers  may  have  readily  miftaken  and  chan- 
ged into  the  word  s-o//aT»,  with  which,  perhaps,  they  were  better 
acquainted.  STovfl  fignificd  not  only  the  extremity  of  the  nail, 
but  alfo  any  kind  of  inftrument,  and  even  weapons,  in  which 
laft  fcnfe  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  Lycophron.^  See  Hc- 
fycb'ius.  Much,  more  forced  and  improbable  is  the  amendment 
propofed  by  Saumaife,  which  may  be  found  in  his  Annotations 
on  SoUnus. 

3  prefent, 
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prefent,  kermes,  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered,  are 
befprinkled  with  vinegar  and  dried  in  the  fun  ; 
but  it  appears  that  in  the  middle  ages  they  were 
not  dried  fufficiently,  and  that  they  were  put  into 
leather  bottles  to  prevent  them  from  making  their 
efcape*.    In  preparing  the  liquid  dye,  dyers  iifed 

Egyptian 

*  The  following  pafTage,  liighly  worthy  of  notice,  taken 
from  Gervajii  T'llberienfis  Otla  Impt-nalia  ad  Otlonem  IV,  Impe- 
ratorenif  iii.  55  ;  a  work  which  the  author,  a  very  learned  man 
for  his  time,  wrote  in  the  year  I2i  I,  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  what 
I  have  faid  above  :  De  vermiculo.  In  regno  Arelatenfi  fiing- 
■dom  of  Arles^  ivhich  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke:  of  Burgundy) 
et  confinio  maritimo  eft  arbor  cujus  farcina  pretliim  facit  duo- 
decim  nummorum  Wighornienfium.     Ejus  fruftus  in  flore  fa- 
cit pretium  quinquaginta  Hbrarum.    Ejus  cortex  ad  onus  veftis 
pretium  -habet  quinquc  folidorum.    Vermiculus  hie  eft,  quo 
tinguntur  praetiofi-flimi  regum  panni,  five  ferici,  ut  examiti, 
five  ianei,  ut  fcharlata.    Et  eft  mirandum,  quod  nulla  veftis 
linea  colorem  verraiculatum  recipit,  fed  fola  veftis  quae  ex  vivo 
animantcquc  vel  quovis  animato  decerpitur  (The  author  here  Is 
undoubtedly  right,  as  ar-lmal  fubfanccs  taie  a  dye  more  readily 
than  'Vegetable).    Vermiculus  autem  ex  arbore,  ad  modum  ilicis 
ct  quantitatem  dumi  pungitiva  folia  habente,  prodit  ad  pedem, 
flodulum  faciens  mollcm  ad  formam  ciceris  (the  fame  comparifoA 
as  that  of  Diofcoridcs) ,  aquofum,  ct,  cum  exterius  colorem  ha- 
beat  ntbulcE  et  roris  coagulati,  interius  rubet ;  et  cum  un« 
gue  magifterialiter  decerpitur,  ne,  tenui  rupta  pellicula,  hu* 
mor  inclufus  cffluat,  poftquam  exficcatiir  et  ccyio  includitur.— 
Cum  ciiim  tempus  folftitii  sftivi  advenerit,  ex  fe   ipfo  ver- 
miciiloi   general,  et   nift  coriis   fubtiliter   confutis  include- 
fentur,  omnes  fugerenl  aut  in  nihilum  evanefcerent.   Hinc  eft, 
quod  vermiculus   nominatur  propter  diffolutionem  quam  ia 
▼ermes  facile  facit,  ex  natura  roris  maialis,  a  quo  generatur ; 
iinde  et  illo  tantum  menfe  coUigitur.    Arbor  autem  vermiculum 
generans  vulgo  Analis  nuncupatur. — This  book  may  be  foun  d 
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Egyptian  alum,  the  only  kind  then  to  be  had,  and 
alfo  urine  *.  This  dye  feems  to  have  been  known 
in  Germany  fo  early  as  the  twelfih  century  ;  for 
among  the  produdions  of  thecounti  y  which  Hen- 
ry the  Lion  fentasa  prefent  to  the  Qreek  emperor 
we  find  Jcarlata  -j-. 

Our 

in  Lethnilii  Scriptor.  rerum  Brutifvic.  i.— Mader  caufed  only  a 
fmall  part  of  It  to  be  printed,  which  I  remark  in  order  to  refti^ 
»     '         fy  a  miftake  I  committed  in  my  Phiftkal-cehnom.  bibl'toth.  xv» 
p.  550. 

*  Muratori  has  publifhed,  in  the  fecond  part  of  AntiquUat. 
Italic,  mediiavif  p.  379,  a  treatife  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  ninth  century,  or  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  which  contains  a  great  many  receipts  refpedling  dyeing 
and  other  arts.  Among  thefe  is  the  receipt  then  commonly 
•  'ufed  for  dyeing  red  :  Comfojitio  vermiculi.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  manufcript  was  fo  illegible  that  there  are  whole 
pafTages  entirely  deftitute  of  fenfe  ;  and  that  many  words  occur 
of  which  no  one  has  given,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  able  to  give, 
an  explanation.  We  find,  however,  that  the  kcrmes  were  boil- 
td  with  urine  in  a  linen  bag  fin  I'micoh  raro) :  addis  hur'tnam  cxpu- 
matam.  The  other  ingredients  I  confefs  I  do  not  underftand. 
What  is  luzarim,  lulacim,  quianus,  coccaris  ?  Many  of  thefe 
words  feem  to  Cgnify  not  fimple  but  contipounded  pigments. 
Lulacim,  by  p.  378,  appears  to  have  been  the  expreffed  juice  'of 
fome  plant  boiled  with  alum.  Coccarin  nafcilur  in  folio  cedrin 
non  tritge.  Befides  the  word  vermiculum,  the  word  cpccum  alfo 
occurs  :  Coccum  delabas  in  urina.  In  thelaft  fentence  we  ought 
to  read  coBum. 

■\  See  Barth.  ad  Guil.  Britonis  Philippidos  libr.  xii.  Cyg- 
ncae  1657,  4to.  p.  614.  Arnoldus  Lubecenfis,  at  the  end  of  Hel- 
jnoldi  Chronicon  Slavorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4:  Praemiferat  autem 
^ux  muncra  multa  et  optima  juxta  morem  terrae  noftrz,  equo> 

p\ilcerrimo8 
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Our  anceftors,  in  all  probability,  procured  their 
kermes  from  the  fouthern  part  of  France,  or  rather 
from  Spain.  The  Arabians,  who  from  the  earlieftpe- 

pulcerrimos  fellatos  et  veftitos,  loricas,  gladios,  veftes  de  fchar- 
latto  et  veftes  liiieas  tenuiflimas.  See  Fifchers  GifJAchte  Jes 
Teutfchen  handels.  Hanover  1758,  8vo.  i.  p.  490.  But  can 
munera  juxta  morem  terra  nojlr/e  be  with  propriety  tranflated  *  the 
produdlions  of  the  country  ?*  With  all  due  refped  to  the  ex- 
tenfive  reading  and  great  learning  of  profeflbr  Fifcher,  I  muft 
warn  the  reader  againft  fome  errors  which  occur  in  ,his  book, 
and  againft  his  too  bold  aflertions.  From  what  he  fay^,  p.  448, 
one  would  fuppofe  that  .he  compared  the  kermes  to  our  acorns  ; 
but  the  fruit  only  of  the  kermes-trec,  as  being  a  fpecies  of  oak, 
has  the  figure  of  an  acorn.  In  p.  4.93  he  ventures  to  criticifc 
profeflbr  J.  H.  Schulze,  v/ho,  in  Drffertat.  de  granorum  kermes 
et  coccionella  convenientta,  virihps  et  u/v,  Halae  1743,  adopts  the 
opinion  of  a  Dutchman  (not  an  Englifhman)  D^e  Ruufcher, 
which  has  been  completely  juftified,  that  cochineal  is  an  in- 
feft.  According  to  profeflbr  Fifcher,  both  the  -infeft  and  the 
acorn  are  cochineal.  He  talks  of  plantations  of  the  kermetf 
tree  among  the  ancients,  and  feems  to  believe  that  the  Celti 
brought  kermes  along  with  them  to  Qalatia,  from  their  ori- 
ginal country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Europeans  carried 
with  them  to  America  the  x:orn  of  Europe.  Kermes,  how- 
ever, are  infefts  which  cannot  be  tranfplanted,  and  I  do  not 
find  any  proof  that  there  ever  were  plantations  of  then?.  Peo- 
ple collefted  kermes  in  the  places  where  they  happened  to  find 
them.  The  comparifon  of  cochineal  with  the  lady-cow,  or  lady- 
fly,  36  it  is  called,  p.  493,  is  altogether  improper,  as  that  infedt 
is  the  coccinfUa,  which  has  no  affinity  to  cochineal.  His  pro- 
pofal  to  place  the  coccinella,  or  lady-flies,  on  the  kermes-oak, 
or  on  the  fderanthus  (perennial  knawell),  is  totally  impraflica- 
ble;  and  even  if  that  food  fliould  agree  with  thefe  infetls,  they 
would  never,  were  they  to  remain  for  eternity,  become  cochi- 
tieal  or  kermes. 

N  4  riods 
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riods  had  been  acquainted  with  this  produdion  m 
Africa,  fo\ind  it  in  Spain,  and  employed  it  there 
for  dyeing,  and  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  and 
on  this  account,  as  appears,  the  Arabic  name  ksr- 
mes,  or  alkermes,  became  fo  common  *.  Saumaife 
thinks  that  the  Arabs  borrowed  this  word  from  the 
Latins,  and  that  it  is  formed  from  vermes  -f  ;  but 
even  if  we  allow  that  it  is  not  an  original  Arabic 
word.  It  IS,  perhaps,  more  probable  that  it  is  or 
Celtic  extradion,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Aftriic  J. 
Guer,  or  quer,  fignified  in  the  jCeliic  language  a 
green  (ever-green)  oak  ;  and,  in  Lower  Langue- 
doc,  uncultivated  land,  on  which  the  kermes  oak 
grows,  is  ftill  ca][led  garrigues.    From  xhis  guer  or 
quer  Aftruc  wifhes  to  derive  alfo  the  Latin  word 
quercus,  the  etymology  of  which  is  no  where  elfe 
to  be  found.    This  conjedtiire  is  of  the  more  im- 
portance as  mes,  in  fome  partSj  fignifies  the  fruit  of 
the  oak  ;  fd  that  guermes,  or  kermes,  would  be  the 

*  Matthiolus,  in  his  Annotations  on  Dlofcorides,  p.  725,  fays 
that  the  monks  who  wrote  a  commentary  onMefucs  aflertthat  the 
t:ermes  of  the  Arabians,  the  coccus  radicum,  is  not  the  coccus  ar- 
borum  ;  but  he  refutes  this  idea  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Ara- 
bians themfelves  fay  every  thing  of  their  kermes  that  is  related 
of  them  by  Diofcorides.  I  am  almoft  induced  to  conjefture  that 
the  monks  made  thisaffertion  in  order  to  render  more  agreeable 
that  tribute  which.was  paid  to  them,  in  fome  countries,  under 
the  name  of  St.  John's  blood. 

Salmafius  in  Solinum,  p.  854. 
X  Memoires  pour  I'hiftoire  naturelle  de  Languedoc.  Parit 

■  ?737>  4^0-  P-  472- 
' '  •         •  acorns, 
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acorns,  les  glajjds  du  chefne.  Although  kermes  are 
not  acorns,  we  cannot  rejedt  this  appellation  as  imr 
probable.  Having  requefted  the  opinion  of-pro- 
feflbr  Tychfen,  as  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
Arabic  language,  on  this  fubjed:,  he  readily  com- 
plied with  my  defire,  and  I  have  given  it,  in  the 
note  below,  in  his  own  words  *.  It  deferves  to  be 
remarked,  that  carmefin,  carmin,  cramoifi  of  the 
French,  and  charmefi,  chermefino  of  the  Italians,  an4 
^otherlike  words,  hence  derive  their  origin. 

The  coccus  found  on  the  roots  of  fome  plants, 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.    That  thefe  infefts,  however,  were  coi- 
iefled  in  Germany  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  firfl: 

proved 

*  The  word  Kermes,  iarmes,  and,  with  the  article,  al  lermes,  is 
at  prefent  in  the  Eaft.  the  common  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  dye,  as  well  as  of  the  dye  itfelf.  Both  words  have 
by  the  Arabs  and  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  been  introduced 
into  the  European  languages.  Kermes,  Span,  al  charmes^  al 
quermes,  or  more  properly  alkermes,  alkarmes.  Ital.  creme/ino,  &c. 

To  what  language  the  word  originally  belongs  cannot  with 
certainty  be  determined.  There  are  grounds  for  conjefturing 
feveral  derivations  from  the  Arabic  :  for  example,  karafa,  extre- 
viis  d'lgitls  t€nuU,  which  would  not  ill  agree  with  rovu| ;  and  karmis 
fignifies  Imbecillus  ;  but  this  word  may  be  derived  from  the  fmall 
infcft,  as  well  as  the  infeft  from  it.  As  all  thefe  derivations, 
however,  are  attended  with  grammatical  difficulties,  and  as  the 
Arabians,  according  to  their  own  account,  got  the  dye  and  the 
word  from  Armenia,  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  foreign  appella- 
.tion  which  they  received  with  the  thing  fignified,  when  they 

over-ran 
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proved,  as  I  think,  by  J.  L.  Frifch  *.    We  arc 
told  that  in  this,  and  at  leaft  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, 

over-ran  Upper  Afia.  Jbn  Beithar  in  Bochart,  Nlrrozoicon,  ii. 
p.  62  c,  calls  kermes  an  Armenian  dye  ;  and  the  Arabian  lexi- 
cographers, from  whom  Giggeus  and  Caftellus  made  extrads, 
icxplain  the  kindred  word  karmafaJ,  coccineus,  lermiculatus,  as  an 
Armenian  word. 

Thii  dye  however  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Phce  nicians  and  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  epoch  of  the 
Arabians  in  the  Eaft.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  dye  occurs, 
though  not  clearly,  under  other  names,  tola  fchani,  or  fimply  tola^ 
an  their  oldeft  writer,  Mofes.  Tola  is  properly  the  worm  ;  and, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  kermesy  worm-dye,  fcarlet-  The 
additional  word ^^d«/  fignifie8  either  double  dyed,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  derivation,  bright,  deep  red  dye.  For  both  fig- 
nifications  fufficient  grounds  and  old  authorities  might  be  quot- 
ed ;  but  the  former  is  the  moft  ufual,  and,  on  account  of  its  ana- 
logy with  it^af  w,  feems  to  -be  tlie  moft  probable. 

But  was  the  c<>cc«i  Renown  fo  .early  ?  Is  not  iola,  the  worm- 
^ye,  perhaps  the  fame  with  purple,  becaufe  the  ancients  made 
BO  diltinftion  between  •vermis  and  fnail  ?  I  believe  not.  For 
purple  the  Orientals  have  a  particular  name,  argamatt,  argevant 
which  is  accurately  diftinguilhed  from  toJa^  and  is  often  added 
to  it  as  fomething  diftinft.  All  the  ancients  therefore  tranflatc 
the  Hebrew  word  tola  by  jtox^tofc  kermes,  zehori  and  zehorito 
(deep  red,  bright  dye) ,  which  words  they  never  put  for  argaman. 
As  the  Phoenicians  traded  at  fo  early  a  period  with  Spain  and 
other  countiies,  where  the  kermes  are  indigenous,  it  may  be 
readily  comprehended  how  that  dye  was  know  n  i«  Paleftine 
about  and  before  the  time  of  Mofes. 

'  It 


"*  Befchreibung  von  allerlcy  infektcn  ;  fiinfter  thcil,  Berlic 
7736,  4to.  p.  10. 
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tury,  feveral  monaderies  caufed  their  vaflals  to  col- 
let: this  coccus,  and  bring  to  them  by  way  of  tri- 
bute. 

It  muft  have  been  known  alfo  in  Egypt  about  the  fame 
spoch  ;  for  when  Mofes,  in  the  wildernefs,  recj^uired  fcarlet  to 
ornament  the  tabernacle,  it  could  have  been  procured  only  from 
that  country.  Whether  kermes  be  indigenous  in  Egypt,  !  do  not 
Icnow.    On  the  word  xaXaVvoy,  quoted  by  Bochart  from  Hefy- 
chius  as  Egyptian,  the  abbreviation  of  which, /flz<j,  in  the  Ethio- 
pic  language  fignifies  fcarlet,  I  lay  no  great  ftrefs,  becaufe  it 
cannot  be  proved,  ift,  that  the  word  is  originally  Egyptian,  as 
it  occurs  feveral  times  in  the  Greek  writers  and  in  various  figni* 
fications ;  and  2dly,  that  it  fignifies  fcarlet  dye,  becaufe  the  an- 
cients explain  it  fometimes  by  purple,  fometimes  by  fea-colour. 
See  Bochart,\.  c.  p.  730.    If  the  word  be  Egyptian,  it  fignifies 
rather  red  dye  in  general  than  defines  purple  colour.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  in  Coptic  for  the  latter  a  peculiar  word,  fcad/chif  or  fan- 
hadfchi.    The  latter  is  explained  by  Kircher  in  Prodrom.  Copt. 
p.  337,  mtrcalor purpura^  vermiculus  cocclneus, purpura,  which  is 
altogether  vague  and  contradiftory.  The  Arabic  lexicographer, 
whom  he  ought  to  have  tranflated,  gives  a  meaning  which  ex- 
prejfes  only  purple  ware. 

If  one  might  venture  a  fuppofition  refpefting  the  language  of 
a  people  whofe  whole  hiftory  is  almoft  bare  conjefture,  I  would 
aflc  if  the  Coptic  dholi  was  the  name  of  fcarlet  in  Egypt.  The 
lexicographers  explain  it  by  a  worm,  a  moth  ;  but  in  thofe  paf- 
fages  of  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  which  I  have  compared 
another  word  is  always  ufed,  when  allufion  is  made  to  worms 
which  gnaw  or  deftroy.    Was  dholi  the  name  of  the  worm 
that  yields  a  dye  ?    As  dholi  founds  almoft  like  the  ^He- 
breo-Phccnlcian  iola,  we  might  farther  conjefture  that  the  Egyp- 
tians received  both  the  name  and  the  thing  fignified  from  the 
PhcEnicians.  But  this  is  mere  opinion.    The  following  conclu- 
fions  feem  to  be  the  natural  refult  of  the  above  obfervations  : 
jft.  Scarlet,  or  the  kermes-dye,  was  known  in  the  Eaft  in  the 
earlieft  ages,  before  Mofes,  and  was  a  difcovery  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians 
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bute*,  and  that  thofe  who  could  not  deliver  the 
produdlion  in  kind  were  obliged  to  pay,  in  its . 
ftead,  a  certain  fuin  of  money.  The  meafure  by 
which  it  was  delivered  was  called  coppus,  in  Ger- 
man kopf;  which  word  fignified,  formerly,  not 
only  a  globular  drinking  veffel,  but  alfo  a  meafure 

clans  in  Paleftine,  but  certainly  not  of  the  fmall  wandering 
Hebrew  tribes. 

ad.  Tola  was  the  ancient  Phoenician  name  ufed  by  the  He- 
brews, and  even  by  the  Syrians  ;  for  it  is  employed  by  the 
Syrian  tranflator,  Ifaiah,  chap.  i.  v.  i8.  Among  the  Jews, 
after  their  captivity,  the  Aramsan  word  zehori  was  more 
common. 

3d.  This  dye  was  known  alfo  to  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Mofes;  forthelfraelites  mullhave  carried  it  along  with  them 
from  Egypt. 

4th.  The  Arabs  received  the  name  kermes,  with  the  dye,  from 
Armenia  andTerfia,  where  it  was  indigenous,  and  had  been 
long  known  ;  and  that  name  banifhed  the  old  name  in  the 
Eaft,  as  the  name  fcarlet  has  in  the  Weft.  For  the  firft  part 
of  this  aflertion  we  muft  believe  the  Arabs. 

5th.  Kermes  were  perhaps  not  known  in  Arabia  ;  at  leaft  they 
were  not  indigenous,  as  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  had  no 
name  for  them. 

6th.  Kermes  fignifies  always  red  dye  ;  and  when  pronounced 
/hort,  it  becomes  deef>  red.  I  confider  it,  therefore,  as  a  mere 
error  of  the  tranflation  when,  in  Avic-nna,  iii.  Fen.  21,  13, 
hermejiah  is  tranflated  purpurehas.    It  ought  to  be  coccineum. 

*  The  ancient  Spaniards,  according  to  Pliny's  account,  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  in  kermes  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Bellon,  that  the  Turks  exaft  a  tribute  of  the  like  kind 
from  the  modern  Greeks.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  monks 
imitated  the  example  of  the  Romans. 

both 
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both  for  dry  and  liquid  things.  It  is  ftill  retained 
in  the  latter  fenfe  in  Zurich,  Achen,  Regenfburg, 
Audria,  and  feveral  other  places  *.  As  the  coc- 
cus ^sls  gathered  at  midfummer  (St.  John's  day), 
it  was  called  St.  John's  blood  ;  probably,  becaufe 
the  clergy  wilhed  by  that  appellation  to  make  this 
revenue  appear  as  a  matter  of  religion  ;  and  that 
name  is  ftill  continued  among  the  country  people. 
As  the  monks  and  nuns, carried  on  at  that  time  va- 
rious trades,  particularly  that  of  weaving,  they 
'  could  employ  the  St.  John's  blood  to  very  good 
purpofe  j-. 

At 

*  See  Frifch's  Teutfches  Worterbuch,  and  Krunitz's  Ency- 
clopedie,  xliv.  p.  2. 

f  In  Leibftitii  Colledanea  etymologica,  Hanoverae  1717, 
8vo.  p.  467,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  efFefts  and  revenues  of 
the  church  at  Prum,  where  a  monaftery  of  Benedi£lines  was 
cilabliflied  fo  early  as  the  eighth  century.    Rcgijlrum  honorum 
ecclejia  Prum'unfis.    This  catalogue,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the 
year  illl,  fays:  Solvit  unufqulf que  pro  vermiculo  denar'iQsfex* 
But  becaufe  allufion  is  made  here  to  people  who  lived  near  Metz 
in  Lorraine,  it  may  be  conjetlured  that  we  are  to  underftand 
not  coccus  radicum,  but  coccus  arhorum,  which  they  might  have 
procured  from  thence.    For  this  doubt,  however,  there  is  no 
room  in  Defcrtptio  cenfuum,  proventuum  ac  fruSluum  ex  pradiis 
monajlerii  S.  Emmerammi,  in  the  year  1 301,  to  be  found  in  Pe- 
zit  Thefaiirus  anccdotorutn  noviffimus,  Auguflae  Vindel.   172 1, 
fol.  i,  p.  69.  We  are  there  told,  Stnguli  dan t  fex  denarios  pro 
K/ermiculo  ;  and  p.  69  and  74  :  Jtn^uli  darit  vafculum  vsrm'tcuU  ; 
p.  76  :  reddunt  verm'tculi  cnppoi  duo.    The  people  of  whom 
thefe  paffages  fpeak  belonged  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Emmeran, 
at  Regenfburg,  and  were  fettled  in  Bavaria.  Papon  relates  in 

H'lfloirt 
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At  later  periods  I  find  mention  of  the  ccccut  only 
in  the  works  of  naturalifts,  fucii  as  thofe  of  Cor- 
narius  Scaliger  and  others  ;  but  how  long  the 
ufeof  it,  and  the  colledingof  it  for  religious  houfes, 
continued,  I  cannot  determine  ;  perhaps  longeftiii 
Poland.  From  that  country,  even  at  prefent,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  it  is  fent  every  year  to 
Venice;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  fome 
of  it  is  colleded  ftill  in  the  county  of  Mark,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  following,  as  far 
as  I  can  find,  are  the  reafons  why  this  indigenous 
produdion  has  loft  its  value.  Firft,  the  root- 
kermes  contain  lefs  of  the  colouring  fubftance 
than  the  kermes  of  France  and  Spain.  Secondly, 
the  collefting  of  the  former  is  more  laborious  as 
well  as  more  tedious ;  and  after  thev  ceafed  to  be 
paid  in  riatura  to  the-  monafteries,  they  became 
too  dear  to  flop  the  fale  of  thofe  of  France  and 
Spain.    But  when  the  American  cochineal,  which 

Jiijlo'tre  geniralede  Provence,  Paris  1 7 78,  4to.  ii.  p.  356,  that 
the  archbifhopof  Arks,  in  the  iniddle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
fold  to  the  Jews  the  kermes  collcfted  at  St.  Chamas  and  other 
parts  of  hi»  diocefe. 

Nafcltur  in  Sarmatia  ad  Ruffiam  fpeftantc,  in  Podolia  ap- 
pellata  regione,  herba  Cmilis  plantagini,  quie  arno-gloffum  ap- 
pellatur.  Adhujus  radicem  granum  unum  adnafcitur,  -  -  -  quo, 
ad  fincm  Mail  et  Junii  priritipium,  per  quatuor  hebdomadas  col- 
lefto,  antequam  in  vermem,  alas  poftea  acquirentem,  abeat, 
ferici  et  alii  panni  inficiuntur  eo  cclore  quern  no^iu  Jcharlacb  ct 
Itrmafin  vocant.    In  Dlofcor'tdemt  it.  39. 

t  De  fubtilitate  j  cxcrcit.  325,  §  13. 

is 
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rs  undoubtedly  a  far  fuperior  pigment,  was  in  lac- 
ier times  made  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was 
fent  to  Europe  in  large  quantities  for  dyeing,  and 
becaufe  it  could  be  procured  at  all  times,  and  in 
abundance,  at  a  price  whichy  if  not  fmall,  was  at 
lead  moderate,  confiderin-g  its  excellent  quality, 
from  Mexico,  where  labour  was  cheaper  *,  and  . 
where  it  was  cultivated  in  plantations  formed  on 
purpo-fe,  the  French  and  Spanifh  kermes  were  en- 
tirely forgotten,  as  appears  by  a  French  ordinance 
of  1671  refpeding  dye-ftuffs  :  and  this  was  the 
cafe  much  more  with  the  German,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  turn  to  great  account,  though 
fome  have  entertained  a  contrary  opinion. 

*  The  pnce  of  cochineal  has  in  latter  times  fallen.  In  the 
year  1728  it  coft  fifty-eight  fchellings  Flemifh  per  pound;  but 
in  Alay  1786  it  coft  only  twenty-feven  and  a  half.  In  Schrebers 
Erjler  Sammlung  der  Cameral  Schrlften,  parL  fecond,  Halle  1758', 
p.  277,  there  is  an  egregious  error  in  this  refpeft,  as  is  ufual  in 
fuch  works.  The  pricethcre  is  ftated  to  be  twenty-fevenand  a  half 
rlx-doUars  Flemifli  per  pound.  In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Hif ' 
tory  of  Inventions,  in  the  article  Lacmus,  I  have  been  led  to 
luake  an  erroneous  alTcrtion  by  falfe  information.  Sifted  cochineal 
is  commonly  half  a  fchelling  Flemifh,  or  three  ftyvers,  dearer 
than  unfifted.  It  is  often  adulterated  in  Spain,  but  oftener  11* 
Holland,  with  the  wild  cochineal,  as  it  is  called.  Some  years  ' 
ago  an  Englifliman  adulterated  this  article  by  mixing  it  with 
red  wax  ;  but  the  fraud  required  too  laborious  preparation,  and 
was  attended  with  too  little  profit  to  be  long  continued.  The 
latter  information  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Riefemann,  dated 
Amflerdam,  June  17S8. 

Mexfco, 
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Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  the  original  country  of 
the  cochineal,  which  word  appears  to  be  the  dimi- 
nutive of  coccus*,  was  difcoveredby  the  Spaniards 
in  1518  and  the  years  following.  "Who  firft  re- 
marked this  profitable  produdlion  and  made  it 
known  in  Europe,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover.  Some  affert  that  the  native  Mexicans,  be- 
fore they  had  the  misfortune  of  being  vifited  by 
the  Chridians,  were  acquainted  with  cochineal, 
which  they  employed  in  painting  their  houfes  and 
dyeing  their  clothing  f;  but  others  maintain  the  con- 
trary %.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  longufed  kermes 
in  their  own  country,  could  not  fail  foon  to  obferve 
the  fuperiority  of  the  American  ;  and  I  find  by 
Herrera,  that  the  king  in  the  year  1523  defired  to 
be  informed  by  Cortez,  whether  what  he  had  been 
told  was  true,  that  kermes  were  to  be  found  in 
abundance  in  Mexico,  and  if  they  could,  as  was 
fuppofed,  be  fent  with  advantage  to  Spain.  He 
reqnefled  him,  fhould  this  information  be  true,  to 
pay  attention  to  it,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  col- 

*  There  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  Spaniards  gave  as  names  to 
feveral  American  articles  the  diminutives  of  like  Spanifh  or 
European  produftions.  Thus  farfaparilla  fignifies  prickly  vine- 
ftock  ;  platina  little  filver.  Is  the  caufe  of  this  to  be  referred  to 
the  Spanifli  grande%%a  ? 

\  Raynal,  in  Hiftoire  philofophlque  des  etabliffemens  dans  les 
Indes.    Geneve  1780,  4  vol.  quarto,  il.  p.  77. 

J  Algemeine  gefchichte  der  lander  und  vblker  von  Amerika, 
Halle  I753»  2  vol.  quarto,  ii.  p.  7. 

ledled 
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lefled  with  diligence  *.  This  commodity  mud 
foon  after  have  begun  to  be  an  obje6l  of  com- 
merce ;  for  Guicciardini,  who  died  in  1540,  men- 
tions cochineal  among  the  articles  procured  then 
by  the  merchants  of  Antwerp  from  Spain  -j*. 
The  plant  on  which  the  animal  lives,  belongs  to 
the  genus  of  the  ca5liis^  and  in  Mexico  is  called 
nopal  or  iuna^  though  feveral  plants  of  the  fame 
kind  feem  to  be  comprehended  under  the  latter 
ftame*  One  kind  is  the  opuntiay  which  has  become 
indigenous  in  Spain  |,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and 
which  is  not  fcarce  in  our  green-houfes.  Whether 
\ht  cochinillifera  be  already  fufficiently  defcribed,  is 
ftill  doubtful;  and  according  to  the  latcft  infor- 
mation, there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  not. 
Oviedo  11  defcribed  and  gave  figures  of  two  kinds 

*  Y  aviendo  tenldo  el  Rey  noticia,  que  en  Nueva  Efpana  na- 
€ia  grana  en  abundancia,  y  que  trayda  a  Caftilla  podia  redundar 
en  mucho  provecho  para  las  rentas  reales,  mando  al  Governa- 
dor  que  lo  mirafle,  y  hiziefle  coger,  y  avifafle  luego  (i  efto  era 
verdad,  y  que  le  parecia,  que  para  bcneficiarla  fe  podia  hazer. 
H'ljloria  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  CaJlellanoS  en  las  ijlas  y  tierra 
firme  del  maroceano,  per  Antonio  de  Herrera.  En  Madrid  1601, 
fol.  decada  tertia,  v.  3.  p.  194. 

-j-  See  Anderfon's  Gefchichte  des  handels,  iv.  p.  73.  It  13 
poffible  however  that  Guicciardini  may  have  meant  Spanifh 
kermes. 

X  See  Ueber  fitten,  temperament  und  gerichtshofe  Spaniens  ; 
von  cinem  reifenden  beobachter.  Leipzig  1782,  2  parts,  8vo,  i. 
p.  108. 

II  Hiftoire  naturelle  et  g^nerale  des  Indes.  Paris  1556,  fol. 
p.  122,  130. 
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tuna  ;  but  of  the  cochinear  he  makes  no  men- 
tion. He  fpeaks  however  of  an  excellent  dye 
which  the  Americans  prepared  from  the  fruit,  and 
.formed  into  fmali  cakes;  but  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledges that  he  had  received  nc  authentic  ac- 
count on  this  fubjed.  I  neverthelefs  fufpedl  that 
thefe  cakes  were  made  of  cochineal ;  for  Hernan- 
dez fays,  that  fuch  were  made  in  his  time. 

With  the  firft  cochineal,  a  true  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  procured  muft  have  reach- 
ed Europe,  and  become  publicly  known.  Acofta, 
in  1530,  and  Herrera  in  1 601,  as  well  as  Hernan- 
dez and  others,  gave  fo  true  and  complete  a  de- 
fer! ption  of  it,  that  the  Europeans  couid  entertain 
no  doubt  refpefting  its  origin.  The  information 
of  thefe  authors,  however,  was  either  overlooked 
or  confidered  as  falfe,,  and  difputes  arofe  whether 
cochineal  was  inlecfts  or  worms,  or  the  berries  or 
feeds  of  certain  plants..  The  SpaniQi  name  grana, 
confounded  with  granum,  may  have  given  rife  to 
this  conteft  ;  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  natural 
hiftory  a  point  which  can  be  fo  fully  cleared  up  as- 
this  can  by  the  moft  undoubted  teftimony,.  A 
Dutchman,  named  Melchior  de  Ruuflcher,  af- 
firmed in  a  fociety,  from  oral  information  he  had 
obtained  in  Spain,  that  cochineal  was  frr.all  ani- 
mals. Another  perfon,  whofe  name  he  has  not 
made  known,  maintained  the  contrary  with  fo 
much  heat  and  violence,  that  the  difpute  at  length 
I  ended 
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ended  in  a  bet.  Ruuflcher  charged  a  Spaniard, 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  going  to  Mexico,  to 
procure  for  him  in  that  country  authentic  proofs 
of  what  he  had  afferted.  Thefe  proofs,  legally  con- 
firmed in  Odober  1725,  by  the  court  of  juftice  in 
the  city  of  Antiquera,  in  the  valley  of  Oaxaca,  ar- 
rived at  Amfterdam  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1726.  I  have  been  informed  that  Ruuflcher  upon 
this  got  poffeffion  of  the  fum  betted,  which 
amounted  to  the  whole  property  of  the  lofer ;  but 
thatj  after  keeping  it  a  certain  time,  he  again 
returned  it,  dedufting  only  the  expences  he  had 
been  at  in  procuring  the  evidence,  and  in  caufing 
it  to  be  publifhed.  It  formed  a  fmall  o£lavo  vo- 
lume, with  the  following  tide,  printed  in  red  letters: 
Tbe  Hijiory  of  Cochineal,  proved  by  authentic  docu- 
ments *.  Thefe  proofs  fent  from  New  Spain  are 
written  in  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanilh. 

It  may  be  readily  fuppofed,  that  the  high  efteem 
in  which  this  produftion  was  held,  would  foon  in- 
duce people  to  endeavour  to  convey  thefe  infedts 
to  other  countries  in  order  to  breed  them.  This 

*  The  title  in  the  original  is :  Natuerlyke  hijlone  van  de  cow 
chenille^  beweezen  met  authenl'ique  documenten.  Hiftoire  naturelle  de 
la  cochenille,  juftifiee  par  des  documens  authcntiques.  T' Am- 
fterdam. By  Hermanns  Uytwerf,  1729,  8vo.  175  pages.  This 
work,  which  I  have  In  my  poffeffion,  is  fcarce.  A  tranflation  of 
it  however  may  be  found  in  (C.  Myliiis)  Phyfikalifchcn  belulU- 
gungcn  ;  Berlin  J751,  8vo.  i.  p.  43. 


the 
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the  Spaniards  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
prevent :  and  notvvithftanding  the  feverity  of  the 
means  which  they  employed,  attempts  were  made 
for  that  purpole ;  but  they  never  fucceeded,  and 
have  now  been  abandoned.  When  Rolander,  a 
fcholar  of  Linnzeus,  was  in  America,  he  fent  to 
Upfal,  at  the  requeft  of  that  celebrated  naturalift, 
a  plant,  with  the  infeds  upon  it.  The  plant  ar- 
rived in  the  year  1756,  when  Linnzeus  was  enga- 
ged with  his  pupils.  The  gardener,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it,  cleared  it  from 
what  he  thought  vermin,  and  planted  it ;  fo  that 
Linnffius,  when  he  returned  from  his  clafs,  did  not 
find  a  fingle  infedt  alive.  This  circumftance,  which 
he  has  mentioned  in  his  Syjlema  Natura,  I  was  told 
by  himfelf.  I  am  however  of  opinion,  that  this 
was  not  the  real  cochineal,  but  the  other  kind 
fpoken  of  by  Sylvefterj  as  the  former,  according 
to  the  lateft  information,  can  fcarcely  be  procured 
even  with  more  labour  and  expence  than  Rolander 
could  beftow,  and  could  hardly  ftand  fuch  a  long 
voyage  to  the  northern  regions.  The  fpurious 
kind  were  fent  from  Jamaica  to  England,  on  the 
Ofuntiaficus  Indica,  which  was  planted  by  Miller*, 
but  the  infeds  did  not  live  above  three  or  four 
months.  Thiery,  a  young  French  naturalill:, 
brought  the  real  cochineal  to  St.  Domingo  in  the 
year  i777>         much  hazard  that  he  deferves  a 

*  Miller's  Gardener's  DIAIonary. 

place 
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place  in  the  martyrology  of  the  naturalifts ;  but 
after  his  death,  which  foon  followed,  the  infefts 
perilhed  through  the  avarice  or  negligence  of  his 
fuccelTors  ;  and  in  that  ifland  there  are  none  now 
to  be  found  but  the  fpurious  kind  *. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  art  of  employ- 
ing kermes  to  dye  a  beautiful  red  colour  was  dif- 
cove.red  in  the  Eaft  at  a  very  early  period  ;  that  it 
was  foon  fo  much  improved  as  to  excell  even  the 
Tyrian  purple  ;  and  that  it  contributed  to  caufe  the 
proper  purple  to  be  at  length  abandoned.  From 
the  cofliy  red  dyes  extolled  fo  much  by  the  He- 
brew writers,  and  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  learned  commentators,  were  made  from  kermes, 
I  (hall  not  ventute  to  adduce  any  proofs,  as  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  languages  to  ex- 
amine their  accounts  vvith  accuracy  ;  but  I  have 
found  a  paflage  in  Vopifcus  -f,  which  feems  to  ren- 
der 

*  Traite  de  la  culture  4u  nopal  et  de  {'education  de  la  coche- 
oillc.  Au  .Cap-Fran9ois  1787,  8vo.  Of  this  work,  which  de- 
ferves  notice,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  in  my  Ph^iha- 
Ufch-ahonom.  B'lhliothek^  xv.  p.  594. 

t  Genus  purpura,  quod  poftea  nec  .ulla  gens  detulit,  nec  Ro- 
«ianus  orbis  -vidit,  de  qua  pauca  faltem  libet  dicere.  Mcminiftis 
enim  fuifle  in  templo  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  Capitolirii  pallium 
breve  purpureum  laneftre,  ad  quod  cum  matrons  atque  ipTe  Au- 
relianus  jungerent  purpuras  iuas,  cinerls  fpecie  decolorati  vide- 
Jjantur  caeteras  divini  comparatione  fulgoris.    Hoc  munus  rex 

^  }  Perfarum 
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der  my  eonjedure  very  probable.  That  author 
informs  us,  chat  the  king  of  Perfia  fent  to  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  belides  other  articles  of  great  va- 
lue, fome  woollen  cloth,  which  was  of  a  much 
coftlier  and  brighter  purple  colour  than  any  that 
had  been  ever  feen  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 
comparifon  of  which  all  the  other  purple  cloth 
worn  by  the  emperor  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
appeared  dull  and  faded.  Jn  my  opinion,  this 
cloth,  which  was  of  a  beautiful  purple  red  colour, 
was  not  dyed  with  the  liquor  of  the  murex  but 
vvith  kermes.  This  idea  was  indeed  not  likely  to 
occur  to  the  Romans,  who  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  purple  of  the  murex,  and  who  had  lefs 
experience  in  the  arts  in  general  than  in  that  of 
robbing  and  plundering,  or  who  at  any  rate  in  that 
refpeft  were  inferior  to  the  Orientals.  The  Ro- 
man emperors  caufed  this  fuppofed  purple  to  be 
fought  for  in  India  by  the  moft  experienced  dyers, 
who,  not  being  able  to  find  it,  returned  with  a 
vague  report  that  the  admired  Perfian  purple  was 
produced  by  the  plant  fandix,  I  am  well  aware, 
that  fome  commentators  have  fuppofed  that  the 

Perfarum  ab  Indis  interioribus  fumptum,  Aurellano  dedifle  per- 
hibetur,  fcribens  ;  ^ume  purpuram  qualis  apud  nos  ell.  Sed  hoc 
falfiim  fuit.  Nam  poftea  diligenlifllme  et  Aurelianus  et  ProbuB 
ct  proxime  Diodetianus,  miffis  diligentiffimis  confeitoribus,  re- 
quifiverunt  tale  genus  purpurac,  ncc  tameii  invenire  potuerunt. 
Picitur  enim  fandix  Ind.'ca  talem  purpuram  facere,  fi  curctur. 
yo^tfcus  in  Vila  ylurclian'iy  cap.  ay, 

fandix 
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fandix  was  our  madder  *.  Hefychius,  however, 
fays,  very  confidently,  that  the  Jandix  is  not  a 
plant,  but  a  kind  of  fhrubby  tree  which  yields  a 
dye  like  the  coccus  f.  The  Roman  dyers,  per- 
haps, prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  murex,  made 
that  only  the  objeifl  of  their  fearch  ;  and  their  la- 
bour proving  fruitlefs,  they  might  have  heard 
fomething  of  kermes,  or  the  kermes-oak,  which 
they  did  not  fully  underftand.  Our  dyers,  even 
at  prefent,  believe  many  falfe  accounts  refpefting 
the  dye-ftufFs  which  they  ufe  daily. 

In  latter  times,  when  it  was  known  that  the 

*  Thofe  who  are  dcfirous  of  farther  information  refpefting^ 
the  fandix,  may  confiilt  Saumaife  on  Solinus,  p.  8i  o,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Cyneget.  of  Gratius  Falifcus,  x.  86.  p.  46. 

■\  ScivJyl,  S'cc^pov  9«f*vw5ec,  ov  to  avSoj  ^potae  MKy.a  eiA.<p(fn  e;^u. 
Some  have  conlidered  fandix  as  a  mineral.  Minerals  however 
-can  be  ufed  for  painting  but  not  for  dyeing.  It  may  be  replied 
that  the  Romans  themfelves  dyed  with  kermes  at  this  period, 
and  that  they  muft.  have  eafily  procured  it.  But  they  under- 
Itood  the  art  of  dyeing  with  it  fo  badly  that  they  employed  it 
only  for  giving  the  ground  of  their  purple,  and  on  that  nccount 
it  mud  have  appeared  improbable  to  theiji  that  the  people  in 
India  could  produce  by  it  a  more  beautiful  colour  than  their  pur- 
ple was.  From  the  like  ignorance  in  modern  times,  indigo  was 
■decried,  becaufe  people  imagined  that  a  compkte  colour  could 
jiot  be  communicated  by  it ;  and  this  falfe  conclufion  retarded 
many  improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the  tStSt 
produced  upon  kcimes  by  acids,  which  the  Perfians  and  Indians 

O  4  beautiful 
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beautiful  Oriental  kermes-dye  was  not  properly 
purple,  it  was  no  longer  called  by  that  name,  but 
was  confidered  as  a  new  dye,  and  acquired  a  new 
appellation.  Cloth  dyed  with  it  was  called  Jcarla- 
ta,fquarlata,  fcarleta^Jcarlatina^  fcharlatica.  That 
thefe  words  have  an  afBnity  to  our  fcarlet,  every  one 
allows,  but  it  may  be  difficult  to  difcover  their  ori- 
gin. Pezronius  *  affirms,  that  they  are  of  Celtic 
extradion,  and  have  the  fame  fignification  as  Gala- 
tUus  rubor.  Aftruc,  as  I  have  already  (hewn,  de- 
rives kermes  frem  the  fame  language,  which,  how- 
ever, like  the  Egyptian  hifhojy,  is  often  employed 
to  explain  what  people  cannot  otherwife  explain, 
becaufe  fo  little  is  known  of  both  that  much  contra- 
diflion  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  Others  wi(h  to 
make  fcarlet  frpm  the  quijquilium,  cujculium  or fco- 
ledum  of  Pliny.  To  fome  the  word  appears  to  be 
(compofed  of  the  firfl  half  of  kermes  and  lack,  with 
the  addition  of  only  an  S,  and  every  one  is  left  a,t 
liberty  to  determine  at  pleafure,  whether  lack  is  to 
be  underftood  as  the  Arabic  for  red,  or  the  German 
word  lacken  cloth.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  fignifies  the 
fame  as  vermiculare  rubrum  ;  in  the  Xzxitr  pannus 
z'ermicularis.  Stiler  f  fays  Jcarlach  is  entirely  Ger- 
man, and  compounded  of  Jchor  the  fire,  and  laken 
cloth,  fo  that  its  real  fignificalion  is  fire-cloth, 
fire-coloured  cloth.    Reifke,  oa  the  other  hand^ 

*  Antiquit.  Celt.  p.  69,  70. 

t  Spaten  (Stiler)  der  Teutfchen  Sprache  Stammbaum,  169T, 
4to.  p.  1062, 

aflerts, 
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elTerts,  that  the  word  is  originally  the  Arabic 
ffharal,  which  means  the  kernies  dye  *.  Which 
of  thefe  conjedures  is  moft  agreeable  to  truth, 
cannot  with  certainty  be  concluded  ;  but  that  the 
word  is  older  than  Dillon  affirms  it  to  be,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Spaniard,  can  be  proved.  Dillon 
fays  that  it  was  firft  ufed  by  Roderick,  archbilhop 
of  Toledo,  who  finifhed  his  hiftory  of  Spain  in 
1243  -f.  Voffius  i  has  quoted  feveral  writers  who 
ufe  efcarletum  or  fcarletum.  The  oldeft  is  Csefarius, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1227.  Matthew  Paris, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1245,  ufed  the  word  in 

*  Ip  his  annotations  on  Conjlantm  Libri  de  ceremonih  auh  By- 
■zantintE,  il,  p.  13*7,  he  fays:  Vocabulum  fchaial,  quod  cocci- 
peum  colorem  notat,  in  Goh'i  Lexico  non  prpftat ;  habetur  tamen 
in  Moallacah  quinta.  ReiUce  alfo  on  this  occafion  gives  the  de- 
rivation from  Charlatan.,  a  mountebank,  juggler,  circimforaneus, 
agyrta,  becaufe  fuch  people  formerly  on  account  of  their  red 
plothea  were  called  fcarlatati  or  Jcarlatani,  Other  conjedVurej 
refpefting  this  word  may  be  found  in  DiSionnaire  elymologique^ 
par  M.  Menage,  Paris  1750,  fol.  i.  p.  354.  See  in  the  fame 
work  alfo,  p.  498,  the  word  ecarlale.  In  ancient  French  writers 
the  higheft  degree  of  any  colour  in  its  perfedlion  is  called  ecar- 
late,  and  we  therefore  meet  with  icarlate  blanche,  ecarlate  verte. 
Braun  de  vejittu  facer d.  Htbraor.  Amftelod.  1 701,  410.  lib.  i. 
cap.  15.  p.  229,  fays  :  Salacha,  Tyrian  red,  from  far,  Tyrus.  He 
controverts  the  opinion  of  Gronovius  that  fcarlatum  is  derived 
from  Galqticum. 

f  Travels  through  Spain,  by  John  Talbot  Dillon.  London 
1780,  <|to.  p.  2  1.  Rod.  Toletanus  de  rebus  Hifpan.  lib.  vii.  i. 

^  G.  J.  Voflius  de  vitiis  fermonis.  Amftelodami  1645,  410. 
p.  197,  276,  802,  810.    Caefarius,  lib.  ix.  miracul.  18. 
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1 134.  But  I  find  that  the  emperor  Henry  III,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  conferred  upon 
the  count  of  Cleves  the  burg-graviate  of  Nime- 
guen,  on  condition  of  his  delivering  to  him  yearly 
three  pieces  of  fcarlet  cloth  made  of  EngliQi 
wool  *.  The  word  may  be  often  found  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  occurs  in  Petrus  Mauritius-}-, 
who  died  in  1157,  and  alfo  in  the  writings  of 
Arnold,  who,  in  1175,  was  the  firft  abbot  of 
Lubeck. 

Of  the  preparation  and  goodnefs  of  the  ancient 
fcarlet  we  certainly  know  nothing :  but  as  we  find 
in  many  old  pieces  of  tapeftry  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  earlier,  a  red  which  has  con- 
tinued remarkably  beautiful  even  to  the  prefenc 
time,  it  cannot  at  any  rate  be  denied,  that  our  an- 
ceftors  extolled  their  fcarlet  not  without  reafon. 
We  can  however  venture  to  affert,  that  the  fcarlet 
prepared  at  prefent  is  far  fuperior,  owing  princi- 

*  Pontani  Hiftoria  Gelrica,  Herdervici  1639,  fol.p.  83  :  Tret 
pannos  fcarliiinos  Anglicanos.  The  year  feems  to  have  been 
lOjOt  In  Lun'igs  Codex  diplom.  Germania,  ii.  p.  I739> 
feen  a  document  of  the  year  1 172,  in  which  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick I  confers  on  the  count  of  Gueldres  the  heritable  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Nimeguen,  on  condition,  w/ipfe  et  ejus  fucceflbr-es  impc- 
ratori  de  eodem  telonio  jGngulis  annis  tres  pannos  fcarlacos  bene 
rubeos  Anglicenfes  ardentis  coloris= — aflignare-deberet. 

+  Petrus  ?/rauritius,  in  Statutis  Cluniaccnfibus,  cap.  18  :  Sta- 
tntum  eft,  ut  nuUus  fcarlutas,  aut  barracanos  vel  prttiofos  burcl- 
los  habeat* 

pally 
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pally  to  the  efFeds  of  a  folution  of  tin.  This  in- 
vention may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  mod  import- 
ant improvements  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  de- 
fervcs  a  particular  relation. 

The  tinflure  of  cochineal  alone  yields  a  purple 
colour,  not  very  pleafant,  which  may  be  heighten- 
ed to  the  moft  beautiful  fcarlet  by  a  folution  of  tin 
in  aqua-regia  *,  Mr.  Ruhlenkamp  at  Bremen, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  dyers  of  Germany,  and 
who  has  (ludied  with  great  care  every  new  im- 
provement of  his  art,  gave  me  the  hiflory  of  this 
fcarlet- dye,  as  I  have  already  related  in  mylntro- 
dudion  to  Technology  -f .  The  well-known  Cor- 
nelius Drebbel,  who  was  born  at  Alkmaar,  and 
died  at  London  in  1634,  having  placed  in  his 
window  an  extrad  of  cochineal,  made  with  boilinc*- 
water,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  a  thermometer, 
fome  aqua-regia  dropped  into  it  from  a  phial, 
broken  by  accident,  which  flood  above  it,  and 
converted  the  purple  dye  into  a  moft  beautiful 
dark  red.  After  fome  conjedures  and  experi- 
ments, he  difcovered  that  the  tin  by  which  the 
window- frame  was  divided  into  fquares  had  been 
diflblved  by  the  aqua-regia,  and  was  the  caufe  of 
this  change.    He  communicated  his  obfervacion 

*  See  Porner's  Anieitung  zur  Farbekunft.  Leipzig  1785,  8vo. 
p.  16. 

t  Page  113. 

to 
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to  KufFclar,  that  excellent  dyer  at  Leyden,  who 
was  afterwards  his  fon-in-law*.  The  latter  brought 
the  difcovery  to  perfeflion,  and  employed  it  fome 
years  alone  in  his  dye-houfe,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
name  of  Kuffelar's-colour  -f-.  Becher  calls  him 
Kuffler  Kunkcl,  in  a  paflage  which  I  cannot 
again  find,  makes  his  name  Kufter,  and  fays  that 
he  was  a  German.  In  the  courfe  of  time  the  fe- 
cret  became  known  to  an  inhabitant  of  Menin, 
called  Gulich,  and  alfo  to  another  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Van  der  Vecht,  who  taught  it  to  the  bro- 
thers Gobelins  in  France.  Giles  Gobelin,  a  dyer 
at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Francis  I,  had  found  out 
an  improvement  of  the  then  ufual  fcarlet  dye ; 
and  as  he  had  remarked  that  the  water  of  the  ri- 
vulet Bievre,  in  the  fuburbs  St.  Marceau,  was 
excellent  for  his  art,  he  erected  on  it  a  large  dye- 
houfe,  which,  out  of  ridicule,  was  called  Folie-Go- 
belins  ||,  Gobelin's-Folly.  About  this  period,  a  Fle- 
mifli  painter,  whom  fome  name  Peter  Koek,  and 
others  Kloek,  and  who  had  travelled  a  long  time 
in  the  Eaft,  eftabliflied,  and  continued  to  his  death 
in  1550,  a  manpfadory  for  dyeing  fcarlet  cloth 

*  Monconys  mentions  in  his  Travels,  p..  408,  Dr.  KeifFer,  a 
fon-in-law  of  Drebbel,  who  was  a  good  chemill. 

t  In  Bon-ichii  Diflertat.  ii.  p.  104:  Color  Kufflerianus. 

\  Narrifche  Weiflicit,  p.  71. 

fj  Rabelais,  xi.  zz.  Menage,  Didion,  etymol.  i,  p.  632. 

by 
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by  an  improved  method*.  Through  the  means  of 
Colbert,  one  of  the  Gobelins  learned  the  procefs 
iifed  for  preparing  the  German  fcarlet-dye  from  one 
Gluck,  whom  fome  confider  as  the  above-mention- 
ed Gulich,  and  others  for  Kloek  ;  and  the  Parifian 
fcarlet-dye  loon  rofe  into  fo  great  repute,  that  the 
populace  imagined  that  Gobelin  had  acquired  his 
art  from  the  devil  f.  It  is  well  known  that  Louis 
XIV,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert,  purchafed  Gobe- 
lin's building  from  his  fucceiTors  in  the  year  1667, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  palace,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Hole/  royal  des  Gobelins,  and  which  he 
alTigned  for  the  ufe  of  firft-rate  artifts,  particularly 
painters,  jewellers,  weavers  of  tapeftry,  and  others. 
After  that  time  the  rivulet  was  no  longer  called 
Bievre,  but  Gobelins.  About  the  year  1643,  a 
Fleming,  named  Kepler,  eftablifhed  the  firft  dye- 
houfe  for  fcarlet  in  England,  at  the  village  of  Bow, 
not  far  from  London  ;  and  on  that  account  the  co- 
Jour  was  called,  at  firft,  by  the  EngliOi,  the  Bow- 
dye  %.  In  the  year  1667,  another  Fleming,  named 
Brewer,  invited  to  England  by  king  Charles  II 
with  the  promife  of  a  large  falary,  brought  this  art 

*  Francheville,  in  Diflertat.  fur  I'art  de  la  teinture  des  anciens 
ct  modernes,  in  Hiftoire  de  I'academ.  de  Berlin,  1767,  p.  67.  In 
this  differtation,  however,  there  is  neither  certainty  nor  proof, 
f  Suite  de  teinturler  parfait.    Paris  1716. 
X  Anderfon's  Hlftory  of  Commerce. 

there 
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there  to  great  perfeftion  *.  All  thefe  accounts, 
however,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons,  are  ex- 
tremely dubious. 
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-A-S  long  as  people  wrote  upon  tables  covered 
with  wax,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  a  ftyle  or  bod- 
kin made  of  bone,  metal,  or  fome  other  hard  fub- 
ftance  ;  but  when  they  began  to  write  with  colour- 
ed liquids,  they  then  employed  a  reed,  and  after- 
wards quills  or  feathers.  This  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  proved  by  various  authors  f.  There  are 
two  circumftances  however  refpeding  this  fubjed, 
which  require  fome  fardier  refearch  ;  and  which  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  by  fuch  information  as 
I  have  been  able  to  colled.    With  what  kind  of 

♦  Cary*s  Bemerkungen  iiber  Grofsbritannlens  handel  ;  iiber- 
fetztvon  Wichmann.  Leipzig  1788,  i.  p.  372.  Boyle  remarks 
in  his  Experimenta  de  coloribusy  Coloniae  1 680,  410,  that  a  bright 
fcarlet  coloui"  was  never  produced  except  when  tin  veffels  were 
ufed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  he  had  obferved  the  good  ef- 
fefts  of  a  folution  of  tin. 

f  This  may  be  found  proved  in  Falrkii  Bibllotheca  antiquarla, 
p.  959,  and  in  Rc  'immauni  Idea  Jyjlcmatis  antiquitatis  Utterarlay  Hil- 
defheim  17 18,  8vo.  p.  169.  Of  modern  writers,  fee  the  Origin 
and  progrefs  of  writing  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  elementary  ;  by 
Thomas  Aftle.  London  1784,  410. 

reeds 
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reeds  did  people  write  ?  When,  and  where  did 
people  begin  to  employ  feathers  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ? 

It  is  rather  aftonlfhing,  that  we  are  ignorant 
what  kind  of  reeds  the  ancients  ufed  for  writing, 
though  they  have  mentioned  the  places  where 
they  grew  wild,  and  where,  it  is  highly  probable, 
they  grow  fhill.    Befides,  we  have  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fame  reeds  are  ufed  even  at  prefent 
by  all  the  Oriental  nations ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  among  the  people  of  the  Eaft  old  manners 
and  inftruments  are  not  eafily  banifhed  by  new 
modes  and  new  inventions.  Moft  authors  who  have 
treated  on  the  hiftory  of  writing  have  contented 
themfelves  with  informing  their  readers  that  a  reed 
was  employed ;  but  that  genus  of  plants  called  by 
the  ancients  calamus^  and  arundo,  is  more  nu- 
merous in  fpecies  than  the  genus  of  grafles,  to 
which  the  corn  of  the  ancients  belongs ;  and  it 
might  perhaps  be  as  difficult  to  determine  what 
kind  of  reed  they  employed  for  writing,  as  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  fpecies  of  grain  called  far,  alica  and 
avena. 

The  moft  beautiful  reeds  of  this  kind  grew  for- 
merly in  Egypt  *;  near  Cnidus,  a  city  and  diftri(5t 
in  the  province  of  Caria,  in  Afia  Minor -f~;  and  like- 
wife 

*  Plin.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  35.  Martial.  lib.  xiv.  epigram.  38  :  Dat 
fhartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tellus. 

t  Plin.  lib.  c.  Catulkia,  carm.  xxxvi.  13,  mentions  Cnt- 
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■wife  in  Armenia  and  Italy  *.  Thofe  which  greW 
in  the  laft-mentioned  country,  feem  to  have  beert 
confidered  by  Pliny  as  too  foft  and  fpongy  i  but  his 
words  are  fo  obfcure  that  little  can  be  gathered 
from  them  ;  and  though  the  above  places  have 
been  explored  in  latter  times  by  many  experienced 
botanifts,  they  have  not  fapplied  us  with  much 
certain  information  refpeding  this  fpecies  of  reed* 
It  is  however  particularly  mentioned  by  the  old 
botanifts,  who  have  reprefented  it  as  a  ftem,  fuch 
as  I  have  feen  in  colledions ;  but  as  they  give  no 
charaderifing  marks  fufEciently  precife,  Linnseus 
was  not  able  to  affign  any  place  in  his  fyftem  to 
the  arundo  Ja  iporia  of  Bauhin  -j-. 

Chardin  fpeaks  of  the  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
marfhes  of  Perfia,  and  which  are  fold  and  much 
fought  after  in  the  Levant,  particularly  for  writing. 
He  has  even  defcribed  them;  but  his  account  has 
been  of  no  fervice  to  enlarge  our  botanical  know- 

dus  arundinofa.  Aufonius,  epift.  iv.  75,  calls  the  reeds  Cnidi 
nodi. 

Chartis  ferviunt  calami ;  ^gyptii  maximc,  cognatione 
quadam  papyri  ;  probatiores  tamen  Gnidii,  ct  qui  in  Afia  circa 
Anaiticum  lacum  nafcuntur.  Noftratibus  fungofior  fubeft.  na- 
tu*a,  c'artilaglne  bibula,  qujE  cavo  corpore  intus,  fuperne  tenui 
inarefcit  Hgno,  fifiilis  prsacuta  femper  acie,  geniculata.  PUtu 
lib.  xvi.  cap.  36. 

\  Bauhini  Pinax  plantar,  p.  17  •  -Arundo /cnptoria  atro-ruhens. 
Hill,  plant,  ii.  p.  487.    Theatrum  botan.  p.  273. 
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iedge  *.  Tonrneforr,  who  faw  them  collecfled  in  the- 
neighbourhood  of  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
though  his  defcription  of  them  is  far  from  coni- 
plete,  has  taught  lis  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
dcceflbrs.  We  learn  from  his  account,  that  this 
reed  has  fmall  kaves,  that  it  rifes  only  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  and  that  it  is  not  hollow  but  fill- 
ed with  a  foft  fpongy  fubftance.  He  has  charac- 
terifed  it,  therefore,  in  the  following  manner  in  his 
Syftem  of  Botany  :  Arundo  orientalisj  tenuifoUa, 
caule  pleno,  ex  qua  Turca  calamos  parant  •f'.  The 

fame 

*  Their  vvritlng-pens  are  made  of  reeds  or  fmall  hard  canes  of 
the  fize  of  the  largeft  fwan-quills,  which  they  cut  and  flic  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  do  ours  ;  but  they  give  them  a  much  longer 
nib,  Tliefe  canes  or  reeds  are  coUefted  towards  Daurac,  along 
the  Perfian  gulph,  in  a  large  fen  fupplied  with  water  by  the  river 
ttclle,  a  place  of  Arabia  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Tygris,  and 
another  of  the  Euphrates  united.  They  are  cut  in  March,  and, 
when'  gathered,  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  laid  for  fix  months 
imder  a  dunghill,  where  they  harden  and  afliime  a  beautiful  po- 
lifh  and  lively  colour,  which  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  black. 
None  of  thefe  reeds  are  coUefted  In  any  other  place.  As  they 
make  the  bed  writing-pens,  they  are  tranfported  throughout  the 
whole  Eaft,  Some  of  them  grow  in  India,  but  they  are  fofter 
and  of  a  paler  yellow  colour/l  Voyages  de  Cbarcltn,  vol.  v.  p,  40, 

f  It  is  a  kind  of  cane  which  grows  no  higher  than  a  man.  The 
Hem  is  only  th/ee  or  four  lines  in  thicknefs,  and  folld  from  one 
knot  to  another,  that  is  to  fay  filled  with  a  white  pith.  The 
leaves,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine 
lines  in  breadth,  enclofe  the  knots  of  the  ftem  in  a  fheath  ; 
but  the  reft  is  fmooth,  of  a  bright  yellowifli  green  colour,  and 
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fame  words  are  applied  to  it  by  Miller ;  but  he 
obfervcs  that  no  plants  of  it  had  ever  been  intro- 
duced into  England  *.  That  the  beft  writing-reeda 
are  procured  from  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Perfia 
is  confirmed  by  Dapper -f  and  Han  way  :|'..  The  far- 
mer fays,  that  the  reeds  arc  fown  and  planted  near 
the  P'erfian  gulph  in  the  place  mentioned  by  Char- 
din,  and  gives  the  fame  defcription  as  that  travel- 
ler of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

The  circumftance  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Tour- 
nefort,  that  thefe  writing  reeds  are  not  entirely  hol- 
low, feems  to  agree  perfedlly  with  the  account 
given  by  Diofcorides  [[.    It  is  probable  that  the 

pith 

fcent  m  the  form  of  a  half  tube,  with  a  white  tjottom.  "The  pa- 
nicle or  bunch  of  flowers  was  not  as  yet  fully  blown,  but  it  was 
whitifh,  filky,  and  hke  that  of  other  reeds.  The  inliabitants  of 
the  country  cut  the  ftems  of  thefe  reeds  to  write  with,  but  the 
ftrokes  they  form  are  very  coarfe,  and  do  not  approach  the  beau- 
ty of  thofe  which  we  make  with  our  pens.  ^ y'^^f  Levanty 
vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

*  Tournefort,  Inftit.  rei  herb<  in  corollario,  p.  39.  Miller's 
Gardener's  Didlionary. 

+  Befchreibung  von  Afia.  Nurnberg  168 1,  fol.  p.  142. 

+  Reife,  i.  p.  233. 

II  Lib,  i.  cap.  114:  A^?.oj  <rbpf)'/j«,-,  itoXva-afxaq,  rvKtoyeixTon 
ii(  ^tfx*07fa(|!iav  i9r»T5!^£i:,-.  Alia  fyringias,  hoc  ell  fiftulofa,  multa 
carne  praedita,  geniculis  denfior,  ad  librorum  fcriptioncm  accom- 
modata.  Some  read  oXjyoo-apxoj.  Non  eft  verifimile,  fays  Saracen, 
fkiiffe  adeo  m'Kv^xfy.ov,  fed  vacuum  potius  ctinanem  lidularum 
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pith  dries  and  becomes  fhrunk,  efpecially  after  the 
preparation  defcribed  by  Chardin,  fo  that  the  reed 
can  be  eafiiy  freed  from  it  in  the  fanie  manner 
as  the  marrowy  fubftance  in  writing-quills  is  re- 
moved from  them  when  clarified.  Something  of 
the  like  kind  feems  to  be  meant  by  Pliny,  who, 
in  my  opinion,  fays  that  the  pith  dried  up  within 
the  reed,  which  was  hollow  at  the  lower  end,  but; 
at  the  upper  end  woody  and  deftitute  of  pith. 
What  follows  refers  to  the  flowers,  which  were  em- 
ployed inftead  of  feathers  for  beds,  and  alfo  for 
caulking  (hips  *.  I  conjectured  that  Forfkal  had 
given  an  accurate  defcription  of  this  reed  ;  but 
when  I  confulted  that  author,  1  did  not  find  what 
I  expedted.  He  only  confirms  that  a  great  many 
teeds  of  different  kinds  grow  near  the  Nile,  which 

modo.  Rauwolf  fays  in  his  Travels,  vol.  t.  p.  93  :  In  the  (hops 
were  to  be  fold  fmall  reeds,  hollow  within  and  fmooth  without, 
and  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  which  are  ufed  by  the  Turks, 
Moors,  and  other  Eaftern  people,  for  writing.  It  appears  that 
Rauwolf  did  not  fee_  thefe  reeds  growing,  but  prepared  and 
freed  from  the  pith.  We  are  told  by  Winkelmann,  in  his  fecond 
Letter  on  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  p.  46,  that  for  want 
of  quills  he  often  cut  into  writing-pens  thofe  reeds  which  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

*  Castero  gracilitas  nodis  diftinfta,  Icni  faftigio  tenuatur  in 
cacumina,  craffiore  panicu'ae  coma  j  neque  hac  fupervacua  ;  aut 
enim  pro  pluma  ftrata  cauponarum  replet ;  aut,  ubi  limofiore 
callo  induruit,  ficut  in  Belgis,  contufa  et  interjefta  navium  com- 
miffuris  ferruminat  textus,  glutino  tenacior,  rimifque  explendis 
fidelior  pice. 
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ferve  to  make  hedge?,  thatch,  and  wattled-walfs, 
and  which  are  ufed  for  various  other  purpofes*. 

Thefe  reeds  were  fplit,  and  formed  to  a  poinf 
like  our  quills -I- ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  pofiibic 
to  make  fo  clean  and  fine  ftrokes,  and  to  write  fo 
long  ;|;  and  fo  conveniently  with  them  as  one  can 
with  quills.  The  ufe  of  them,  however,  was  not 
entirely  abandoned  when  people  bfgan  to  write 
with  quills,  which  in  every  country  can  be  pro- 
cured from  an  animal  extremely  ufeful  in  many- 
other  refpeds.  Had  the  ancients  been  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  art  of  employing  goofe-quills  for  this 
purpofe,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  dedicated 
to  Minerva  not  the  owl  but  the  goofe. 

A  paffage  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  might  on 
the  firft  view  induce  one  to  conje6ture, that  the 

*  Flora  ^gyptiaco-Arabica.  Havniae  1775,  4.to.  p.  47,  61. 

t  On  this  account  they  are  called,  in  fome  old  epigrams, 
xaXafioi  (/.eaoa-^i^iif,  f«affoTO|itoi,  JiayXcTTToi;  and,  in  Aufonius,  ta- 
Jamijijtpedes.    See  Winkelmann,  Erftes  Sendfchreiben,  p.  85. 

%  Thofe  who  wifli  to  fee  inllances  of  learned  men  who  wrote 
a  great  deal  and  a  long  time  with  one  pen,  may  confiilt  J.  H. 
Achri  Hijloria  pennarumy  AltenburgI  1726,  four  flieets  in  oc- 
tavo. The  author  has  coUeAed  every  thing  he  ever  read  refpeft- 
ing  the  pens  of  celebrated  men.  This  work,  of  which  I  found 
an  account  in  Fabricius'j  Bibliotheca  Antiq.  I  fhould  not  have 
mentioned,  teid  1  not  imagined  thatjthe  title  might  induce  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  writing-quills. 
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Egyptian  priefts  even  wrote  with  quills.  This  au- 
thor, afcer  defcribing  a  proceffion  of  thefe  priefls, 
fays.  The  facred  writer  had  in  his  hand  a  book  with 
writing  inftruments,  and  on  bis  head  feathers  *. 
But  it  is  impoffible  to  guefs  what  might  be  the 
intention  of  thefe  feathers  or  wings  on  the  head, 
among  a  people  who  were  fo  fond  of  fymbols. 
Befides,  Clemens  tells  us  exprefsly,  that  one  of  the 
writing-inftruments  was  a  reed  with  which  the 
priefts  ufed  to  write. 

Some  alTert  from  a  paffage  of  Juvenal  -f-,  that 
quills  were  ufed  for  writing  in  the  time  of  that 
poet  ;  but  what  he  fays  is  only  a  metaphorical  ex- 
preffion,  fuch  as  has  been  employed  by  Horace  ^ 
and  various  ancient  writers.  Others  have  endea^. 
voured  to  prove  the  antiquity. of  writing-quills 
from  the  figure  of  the  goddefs  Egeria,  who  is  re- 

*  Deinceps  'fpoypat/x/ttariuj,  id  eft,  fcriba  facrorum,  pennas  ha- 
bens  in  capite  (e%«i'  wrepa  tm  rrig  xfipaJ^sj;)  etlibrum  in  manibus, 
ac  regulam,  in  qua  eft  et  atramentum  ad  fcribendum,  et  juncus, 
quo  fcrlbunt  ((r%oivo?  >)  yp^ot/cTt),  piogveditur.  dementis  Alex. 
Opera.  Colonige  1688,  fol.  p.  633.  The  bcft  account  of  thefe 
facred  writers  may  be  found  in  the  Prolegomena,  p.  ^i,  of  J^- 
blonjkis  Pantheon  Egypt. 

f  —    —  tanquam  et  diverfis  partibus  orbis 
Anxia  praecipitl  veniflct  epiltola  penna. 

JuvENAt.  fat.  iv.  149. 
J  —    —  • —    —  Si  celeres  quatit 
Fcnpas,  rcfigno  quse  dedit. 

HoRAT.  od.  iii.  29,  J3. 
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prefented  with  a  book  before  her,  and  a  feather  in 
her  right  hand  ;  but  the  period  when  this  Egeria 
was  formed  is  not  known,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  feather  was  added  by  fome  modern  artift*. 
No  drawings  in  manufcripts,  where  the  authors 
appear  with  quills,  are  of  great  antiquity.  Among 
thefe  is  the  portrait  of  Ariftotle,  in  a  manufcript 
in  the  library  of  Vienna,  which,  as  exprefsly  men- 
tioned at  the  end,  was  drawn  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1457  ;  and  we  have  great  reafon  to  think  that  the 
artifh  delineated  the  figure  for  ornamenting  his 
work,  not  after  an  ancient  painting,  but  from  his 
-own  imagi nation -j-. 

If  we  can  give  credit  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  hiftory  of  Conftantius,  extrafts  from  which 
have  been  made  known  by  Adrian  de  Valois,  the 
ufe  of  quills  for  writing  is  as  old  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. We  are  informed  by  this  author,  who  lived 
in  the  above  century,  that  T^heodoric,  king  of  the 
Oftrogoths,  was  fo  illiterate  and  ftupid,  that  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  was  not  able  to  learn 
to  write  four  letters  at  the  bottom  of  his  edids. 
For  this  reafon  the  four  letters  were  cut  for  him  in 
a  plate  of  gold,  and  the  plate  being  laid  upon 

*  Gronovii  Thefaurus  antiq.  Grscc.  ii.  n.  28.  Dulodori  (Laur. 
Bergen)  Colloquium  (ie  tribus  Antiquitatum  Grsec.  voluixvini- 
tus.   Berolini  J  702,  fol.  p.  14. 

+  Lambec.  lib.  vii.  p.  76.  Montfaucon,  Palaeograph.  Gjxcz. 
Paris  1708,  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  p.  21. 

paper. 
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paper,  he  then  traced  out  the  letters  with  a  qLiill  *. 
This  account  is,  at  any  rate,  not  improbable;  for 
hiftory  fupplies  us  with  mor£  inftances  of  fucU 
men  not  deftincd  for  the  throne  by  nature,  but 
raifed  to  it  either  by  hereditary  right  or  by  acci- 
dent, who  had  neither  abilities  nor  inclination  for 
ihofe  ftudies  which  it  requires.  The  weftern  etn^ 
pire  was  governed,  almoft  about  the  tinne  of  Theo- 
doric,  by  the  emperor  Juftin,  who  alfo  could  not 
write,  and  who  ufed  in  the  like  manner  a  piece  of 
wood,  having  letters  cut  in  it,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  in  tracing  them  out,  he  caufed  his 
hand  to  be  guided  by  one  of  his  fecretaries  -f. 

The 

*  Rex  Theodorlcus  inllteratus  erat  et  fic  bruto  fenfu,  ut  in. 
f3ecem  annos  rt-gni  fui  quatuor  literaa  fubfcriptionis  edifti  fui 
difcere  nullatenus  potuiffet.  De  qua  re  laminam  auream  juffit 
interrafilem  fieri,  quatuor  literas  regis  habentem,  Theod.  ut, 
fi  fubfcrlbere  voluiffet^  pofita  lamina  fuper  chartam,  per  earn 
pcnna  duceret,  et  fubfcriptio  ejus  tantum  videretur.  Excerpta 
auElorii  ignoti  de  ConJlanUo  et  all'is  impp.  added  to  ^mm'tani  Mar- 
cell'mi  H'ljl.  cd.  Valefji,  Parifiis  J 68 1,  fol.  p.  699.  I  have  in  my 
poffeffion  Mifcella  antiqua  k^llonis,  Simon  is  Paulli,  h  'lhliopoJ.  Ar- 
gentin.  impenjis.  Argentorati  1 67(3,  8vo.  in  which  the  whole  paf- 
fage  is  printed,  p.  33,  with  annotations  ofValois.  A  friend 
with  whom  1  converfed  on  this  fubjeft  feemed  to  think  that  the 
letters  might  be  raifed  on  the  plate,  or  deeply  engraven  In  it,  fo 
that  Theodoric  only  followed  with  his  pen  an  impreflion  of  them 
made  upon  the  paper.  The  word  interrajilis  has  indeed  been 
pfed  at  later  periods  for  anaglypbh,  to  fignify  raifed  work,  cawed 
work  or  bas-relief;  but  the  words  per  earn  petina  duceret  make,  I 
think,  my  opinion  more  probable.  At  any  ratePliny,b.  xii.  c.  19, 
ufes  interrajilis  for  work  cut  through.     See  Gefner's  Stepbanus. 

^  Ut  aliquod  imperatoris  manus  extaret  argumentnm,  a  ma- 
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The  oldeft  certain  account  however  known  at 
prefent  refpeding  writing-quilh,  is  a  paliage  of 
Ifidore,  who  died  in  the  year  636,  and  who, 
among  the  inftruments  employed  for  writing,  menr 
tions  reeds  and  feathers  *.  Another  proof  of 
quills  being  ufed  in  the  fame  century,  is  a  fmall 
poem  on  a  writing- pen,  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  AUhelrnus,  called  fometimes  alfo  Aldhelmus, 
Adelhemus,  and  Adelmus.  This  writer,  defcend- 
ed  of  a  noble  family,  was  the  firft  Saxon  who  wrote 
Latin,  and  who  made  the  art  of  Latin  poetry- 
known  to  his  countrymen,  and  infpired  them  with 

giftratu,  qui  id  muneils  habet,  excogitatum  eft  hoc.  Tabellae 
li'gneas  perpolitae  formam  quatuor  literarum,  quas  legi  Latine  pof- 
fent,  incidendum  curant  (syxoAaiJ'avTsj),  eaque  libello  impofita, 
calamus  colore  imbutus  (ypx^toa  |3af  j)  ^aij/amf)  que  fcribere 
mos  eft  imperatoribus,  huic  princi'pi  tradebatur  in  manum,  quam 
alii  prehenfantes  ducebant,  circumagebantque  calamum  {ypccpiSa) 
per  quatuor  illas  literarum  formas,  nempe  fingulas  tabellae  inci- 
furas  (£vTo/[/«c),  atque  ita  demum  lis  ab  imperatore  Uteris  repor- 
tatis  recedebant.— From  this  paflTage  however,  we  cannot  learn 
whether  the  charafters  were  followed  with  a  ftyle,  a  reed,  or  a 

quill ;  for  ypatpij  is  the  general  appellation.  There  have  been 

princes,  alfo,  acquainted  with  writing,  but  fo  lazy  that  they  kept 
a  fervant  who  could  imitate  their  hand  to  fubfcribe  for  them. 
Of  this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  emperor  Carinus,  refpefting 
whom  Vopifcus  fays  :  Faftidium  fubfcribendi  tantum  habuit,  ut 
quendam  ad  fubfcribendura  ponerct  qui  bene  fuam  imitaretur 
manum. 

*  Inftrumenta  fcribfe  calamus  et  "pcnna.  Ex  his  enim  verba 
paginis  infiguntur  ;  fed  calamus  arboris  eft,  penna  avis,  cujus 
acumen  dividitur  in  duo  ;  in  toto  corpore  uniiate  fervata.  Ori- 
^im,  lib.  vi.  J  3.  p.  132. 

a  talle 


writing-pens;  ^ly 

a  tafte  for  com  ofitions  of  thai  kind.    He  died  in. 
the  year  709  *. 

In  the  eighth  century  writing-pens  are  mention- 
ed by  Alcuin,  who  at  that  period,  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  was.  of  fervice  in  extending  hterary 
knowledge.  He  compofed ,  poetical  infcriptions 
for  every  part  of  a  monaftery,  among  which  there 
is  one  even  for  a  privy  -f^  and  another  for  a  writ- 
ing ftudy.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  he  fays  that  no 
one  ought  to  talk  in  it,  left  the  peh  of  the  tran- 
fcriber  (hould  commit  a  miftake  I', 

After 

*  His  writings  may  be  found  in  Maxima  B'tlUotheca  patrum, 
JLiUgduni  1677,  fol.  torn.  xiii.  In  p.  27,  is  the  following  poem 
01^  a  pen  : 

De  penna  fcriptoria. 

Me  pridem  genult  candens  onocrotalus  albam 

Gutture  qui  pjtulo  lorbet  in  gurgite  lymphas. 

Pergo  ad  albentes  dIre£to  tramite  campos, 

Candcntique  viae  veftigia  caerula  llnquo, 

Liiicida  nigratis  fufcans  anfraftibus  arva. 

Nec  fatis  eft  unum  per  campos  pandere  callem  ; 

Semlta  quin  potlus  milleno  tramite  tendit. 

Quae  noH  errantesad  ccell  culmina  vexlt.  ■ 
The  author  does  not  fpt  ak  here  of  a  goofe-quill,  but  of  a  peli- 
can's, which  at  any  rate  may  be  as  good  as  that  of  a  fwan. 

•\  Ad  latrlnium  (latrinam). 

X  In  the  lateft  elegant  edition,  Alcutni  opera^  cura  FrobcniiV 
RatifboHa»  1777,  2  vol.  fol.  il.  p.  21  r, 

Ad  mufeum  Ubros  fcribentium. 
Hie  fedcant  facrae  fcrlbentes  famina  Icgis 
Nec  non  fanclorum  didta  facrata  patrum. 

Hscc 
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After  the  above  period  proofs  occur  which  place 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  Mabillon  faw  a 
manufcript  of  the  gofpels,  which  had  been  written 
in  the  ninth  century  under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
in  which  the  evangelifts  were  reprefented  with 
.quills  in  their  hands.  The  fame  author  mentions 
a  like  figure  of  the  eleventh  century*.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Peter  de  Clugny,  who  by  fcho- 
Jaftic  writers  is  called  Vcnerabilis,  and  who  died  in 
1 157,  wrofe  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  to  affbme 


Hsc  interferere  caveant  fua  frlvola  verbis, 

Frivola  nec  propter  erret,  et  ipfa  nianus  ; 
Correftofque  fibi  quaerant  ftiidiofe  libellos, 

Tramite  quo  refto  penna  volantis  eat. 
Per  cola  diftinguant  proprios  et  commata  fenfus, 

Et  pundlos  ponant  ordine  quofque  fpo  ; 
Ne  vel  falfa  legat,  taceat  vel  forte  repence. 

Ante  pios  fratres,  leftor  in  ecclefia. 

*  Extat  in  Altivjllarenfi  agri  Remenfis  monafterio  vetern'mu? 
Evangellorum  codex,  quem  Petrus  abbas  ab  annis  fere  nongen- 
tis,  fcilicet  principatu  Ludovici  Pii,  pontificatu  Ebonis  archi- 
epifcopi,  a  Placldo  monacho  litteris  aureis  eleganter  exarari  cu- 
i;avit  ;  quo  in  codice  depidti  exhibentur  quatuor  Evangeliflse 
fcribentiutn  in  morem,  cum  penna  in  rnanu,  in  quibufdam  ex  illis 
quatuor  fie  expreiTa,  ut  de  pennas  ufu  in  fcribendo  illis  tempo - 
ribus  recepto  non  liceat  dubitare.  Vidimus  et  alium  codicem 
Yitae  Sanfti  Amandi  in  Abbatia  Elnonenfi,  ante  annos  circiter 
feptingentos  defcriptum,  in  quo  Bandemundus  monacluis,  qui 
lianc  Vitam  ab  annis  mille  compofuit,  cum  penna  itidem  in  manu 
repraefcntatur.  Similia  alibi  excmpla  videre  licet.  De  re  diplo- 
malica,  Luteti*  Parlfiorum  17091  fol.  in  fupplcmento,  p.  51. 

the 
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the  pen  inftead  of  the  plough,  and  to  tranfcribe, 
inftead  of  tilling  land  *.  In  fliort,  writing-quills 
are  often  called  calami  by  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors who  wrote  good  Latin  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  word  is  employed  by  older  writers  than 
Ifidore  to  fignify  writing-pens,  where,  for  want  ojc 
other  proofs,  we  underfland  reeds. 

The  poet  Heerkens  -f  has  lately  aflerted,  that 
the  ufe  of  quills  for  writing  is  rnuch  older,  and  that 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  them  during 
their  refidence  in  the  Netherlands,  where  they 
could  not  eafily  procure  Egyptian  reeds,  and 
where,  according  to  the  account  of  Pliny  |,  they 
paid  fo  much  attention  to  the  catching  of  geefe. 
That  writer,  however,  fays,  that  this  was  done  on 
account  of  the  flefh  of  thefe  animals,  which  they 
efteemed  much  when  roafted,  and  of  the  foftnefs 
of  their  feathers  on  which  they  were  fond  of  fleep- 
ing.  Heerkens  himfelf  remarks,  that  Pliny,  had 
he  known  the  ufe  of  quills  for  writing,  would  not 
have  paffed  it  over  in  filence,  when  he  gives  fo 

■*  Pro  aratro  convertatur  manus  ad  pennam ;  pro  exarandi* 
agris,  divinis  Uteris  paginse  exareiitur.  Petr.  Vetieralil.  lib.  i* 
ep.  20,  ad  G'ljlcherturh.  C.  G.  Schwarz,  who  quotes  thefe  words 
in  Exercit.  de  varia  fuppelleBile  ret  Ubrari^e  veterum^  Altorfii 
1725,410,  §  8,  afcribes  them  falfely  to  the  venerable  Bede, 
who  died  about  the'year  735. 

t  Ger.  Nic.  Heerkens  Aves  Frificae.  Rotterodami  1788,  8vo, 
J).  J06. 

X  Hift.  Nat.  lib,  x.  cap.  22, 

circurxiftantial 
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circumftantial  an  account  of  writing-reeds.   He  is 
of  opinion  alfo,  that,  as  the  Dutch  terms  of  art 
which  allude  to  writing,  fuch  as  fchryfpen,  &c.  are  ' 
of  Latin  extraftion,  the  Dutch  muft  have  acquired 
them  as  well  as  the  things  fignified  from  the  Ro- 
mans.   This  however  feems  to  afford  very  little 
fupport  to  his  affertion.    Of  more  importance  is 
the  obfervation  that  in  an  old  and  beautiful  ma- 
nufcript  of  Virgil,  in  the  Medicean  library,  which 
was  written  foon  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftrokes,  and  the  gradual  fine- 
nefs  of  the  hair-ftrokes,  of  the  letters  give  us  rea- 
fon  to  conjecture,  that  they  muft  have  been  written 
by  fome  inltrument  equally  elaftic  as  a  quill,  as  it 
is  not  probable  that  fuch  ftrokes  could  be  made 
with  a  ftifF  reed  *.    It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  let- 
ters of  the  greater  part  of  ancient  manufcripts,  par- 
ticularly thofe  found  at  Herculaneum,  are  written 
in  a  much  ftiffer  and  more  uniform  manner.  But 
little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  this  obfervationj 
for  we  do  not  know  but  the  ancient  artifts  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  fome  method  of  giving 
elafticity  to  their  reeds,  and  may  have  employed 
.them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  beautiful 
writing. 

Kotwithftanding  the  great  advantage  which 

*  This  mannfcrlpt  was  correftly  printed  by  Pet.  Franc.  Fog- 
giniii3,  in  quarto,  in  1741.  A  fpecimen  of  the  writing  is  given 
p,  1 5.  See  the  neweft  edition  of  Virgil  by  Mr,  Hcyne,  in  EJen- 
eh  us  cod'tcutn,  p .  4 1  •  .  , 
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quills  have  over  reeds  for  writing,  the  latter  how- 
ever feem  to  have  continued  long  in  ufe  even  with 
the  former.  This  conclufion  I  do  not  form  be- 
caufe  calamus  and  arundo  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  late  writers  ;  for  many  authors  may  have 
employed  thefe  old  Latin  words  to  exprefs  quills, 
like  Caffiodorus,  who  in  the  fixth  century,  when  ex- 
horting the  monks  to  tranfcribe  theological  works, 
ufed  both  thefe  terms  indifcriminately  *  :  but  I 
found  my  affertion  on  the  teftimony  of  diplom'a- 
tifts,  and  particularly  on  the  undoubted  mention 
made  of  writing-reeds  in  the  fixteenth  century. 

Men  of  letters,  well  verfed  in  diplomatics,  affurc 
us,  from  comparing  manufcripts,  that  writing-reeds 
were  ufed  along  with  quills  in  the  eighth  century, 
at  leaft  in  France,  and  that  the  latter  firft  began 
to  be  common  in  the  ninth.  The  papal  ads,  and 
thofe  of  fynods,  muft  however  have  been  written 
with  reeds  much  later  |.  In  convents  they  were 
retained  for  text  and  initials,  while,  for  fmaJl  writ- 
ing, quills  were  every  where  employed  %. 

*  Divln.  leftion.  cap.  xxx.  p.  m.  477,  478, 

f  Nouveau  traite  de  diplomatique,  par  deux  Eenedidlins^  Paris 
1750,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  537. 

X  B rower  in  his  notes  to  Hrabanl  Mauri  Potmata,  Moguntiae 
16 1 7,  4to.  p.  122  :  Utriufque,  et  calami  et  pennae,  in  monafteriis  " 
ad  rituales  libros  et  cantura  ecclefiafticum  cclebrem  ufum  viguifle, 
fccordantur  avi  noftri. 
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1  can  allow  little  credit  to  a  conjeiliure  fupport- 
ed  merely  by  a  fii-nilarity  of  the  ftrokes  in  writing, 
becaufe  it  is  probable  that  people  at  firft  would  en- 
deavour to  write  in  as  ftrong  and  coarfe  a  manner 
\s^ith  quills,  as  had  been  before  done  with  reeds, 
iri  ordfer  that  the  writing  might  not  feem  much 
different  from  whdt  was  ufual ;  and  with  quills  one 
can  produce  writing  both  coarfe  and  fine.  Mr. 
Meiners,  however,  referred  me  to  a  pafTage  m  a 
letter  of  Reuchlin,  which  removes  all  doubt  on  the 
-rubje6t.    When  this  worthy  man,  to  whom  pofte- 
nty  arc  fo'  much  indebted,  was  obliged  to  fly  by 
tile  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  famine  and  the  plague, 
and  to  leave  behind  him  all  his  property,  he  was 
fuppHed  with  the  moft  common  necefTaries  by 
Pirkheimer  *.    Among  other  articles  the  latter 
fent  to  him,  in  the  year  1520,  writing  mate- 
rials, good  paper,  pen-knives,  and,  inftead  of  pea- 
cocks-feathers which  he  had  requeRed,  the  beft 
fwan-quiris.    That  nothing  might  be  wanting,  he 
^dded-  alfo  proper  reeds,  of  fo  excellent  a  fort, 
that  Reuchlin  confidered  them  to  be  Egyptian  or 
Cnidian  -j^. 

Thefe 

»  RcucWln's  life  may  be  found  In  Meiners'  Lebensbcfchrel- 
bungen  bei  lihmtcr  nVdnner.    Zurich  1795,  8vo.  vol.  I. 

t  Defideravi  paVonum  pcnnas,  ut  quandoquc  leda  defcrlberem 
tu  me  olorinis  donaai  plus  quam  egregils  :  ac  no  deeffes  offic.of^ 
amicliis,  caUmos  eliam  Niloticos,  vel,  quod  potius  reor,  Cm- 


Thefe  reeds  at  that  period  muft  have  becri  feared 
and  in  great  requeft,  as  it  appears  by  fome  letters 
of  Erafmiis  to  Reuchlin,  for  my  knowledge  of 
which  I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Meiners, 
that  the  former  received  three  reeds  from  the  lat- 
ter, and  expreffed  a  widi  that  Reuchlin,  when  he 
procured  more,  would  fend  fome  of  them  to  a 
learned  man  in  England,  who  was  a  common:- 
friend  to  both  *, 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  about  the 
year  1433  vvriting-quills  were  fo  fcarce  at  Venice, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  men  of  letters  could 
procure  them.  We  learn  at  any  rate,  that  the 
well-known  Ambrofius  Traverfarius,  a  monk  of 
Camaldule,  fent  from  Venice  to  his  brother,  in 
the  above  year,  a  bunch  of  quills,  together  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  faid,  "  They  are  not  the  beft,  but 
"  fuch  as  I  received  in  a  prefenr.  Shew  the  whole 
**  bunch  to  our  friend  Nicholas,  that  he  may  feleft 
"  a  quill  J  for  thefe  articles  are  indeed  fcarcer  in  this 

A'los  ad' fcrlbendum  apti'ores  mififti;^et  gladiolos  incifjonl  com- 
modiflimos.    BUibaldi  P'lrkheimeri  Operay  Francof.   1610.  fol. 
259- 

*  Senfi  ilium  avldiflitnum  calamorum  m^uri^v  cujufmodi  mihi 
tre»  donafti  :  proinde,  fi  tibi  funt  aliquot,  nullum  munus  gratlua 
mittcre  poffis.  llkjlrium  -virorum  epyiola  W  Joannem  Reuchlin 
mijja.  The  following  words  (land  at  the  end  :  Hagenose  1519, 
4ta.  p.  144.  The  letter  from  which  this  extradl  is  taken  has  no 
date. 

*^  city 
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"  city  than  at  FLorence  This  Ambrofius  com- 
plains likewik,  thai  at  the  lame  period  he  had 
hardly  any  more  ink,  and  lequefted  thai  a  fmall 
veflel  filled  with  it  might  be  fcrnt  to  him  -j^.  Other 
learned  men  complain  alfo  of  the  want  of  good 
ink,  which  they  either  would  not  or  did  not  knovsr 
how  to  make.  Thofe  even  who  deal  m  it  feldom 
know  of  what  ingredients  it  is  principally  com- 
pofed. 


WIRE-DRAWING. 

IXis  highly  probable,  that  in  early  periods  metals 
were  beat  with  a  hammer  vo  thin  plates  or  leaves, 
which  were  afterwards  divided  into  fmall  flips  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  Icifiars,  or  fome  other  inftrn- 
ment ;  and  that  thefe  flips  were  by  a  hammer  and 
file  then  rounded,  fo  as  to  form  threads  or  wire. 

•  Mitto  ad  te  calamorum  fafclculum,  non  quldem  optimorum, 
fed  quales  mlhl  dono  dati  funt.  NIcolao  noftro  dabis  feligendos, 
ut  fi  quem  ex  eis  elegerit,  fatlsfeciire  officio  noftro  vel  ex  parte 
Tideamur.  Nam  revera  majorem  in  hac  civitate  hujufce  rerum 
penuriam  quam  Florentiffi  patimur.  Ambm/u  Tra-verfarii  Ep\f- 
toU,  ed.  L.  Melius.  Florentix  1759,  2  vol.  fol.  ii.  p.  566,  In 
my  opinion  this  complaint  alludes  only  to  the  particular  place 
where  the  author  was.  See  the  life  of  Ambrofms,  in  Memers' 
Lebcnsbrfchreihungm  beriih/lter  minner,  ii.  p.  3°*^' 

t  Ibid.  p.  580. 
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This  conjedure  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
oldeft  information  refpcdling  work  of  this  kind. 
When  the  Tacerdotal  drefs  of  Aaron  was  prepared, 
the  gold  was  beaten  and  cut  to  threads,  fo  that  it 
could  be  interwoven  in  cloth  *.  We  are  told  alfo, 
that  Vulcan,  defirous  to  expofe  Mars  and  Venus, 
while  engaged  in  their  illicit  amour,  repaired  to 
his  forge,  and  formed  on  his  anvil,  with  hammers 
and  files,  a  net  fo  fine  that  it  could  be  perceived 
by  no  one,  not  even  by  the  gods  themfelves,  for  it 
was  as  delicate  as  a  fpider's  web  ■f.    Thefe  fine 

threads 

*  Exodus,  cliap.  xxxix.  v.  3,  Braun,  in  his  work  De  DrJlltK 
facerdotum  Hebraorum^  Amftelod.  1701,  p.  173,  fays:  Jarchius 
has  tranflated  thefe  words  as  follows :  Extendebant  aurum  inftar 
braftearum  tenuium,  et  ex  iis  fcindebant  filamenta,  et  nebant 
filamentum  aureum  cum  byflino. 

Perrexit  ire  in  officinam,  mala  animo  profunde  cogitans; 
Impofuit   autem   incudis  repofitorio  ingentem  incudem, 

cudebatque  vincula 
Infrangibilia,  infolubilla  ;  ut  firrtilter  illic  manerent. 

YL^XKcL  y.M  x«9u7rEp9s  ^s>.a9^o^iv  £|ntEj^u»To, 
Hut'  af«j^v»«  "Kiirra,  rix.  k  ov  y.(  tk  ovh  »^4iito 
Ovh  Se 

Circumfudit  autem  lefti  fulcris  vincula  clrculatim  omni  cx 
parte ; 

Multa  autem  et  defuper  e  faftigio  effufa  crant, 
▼OL.  II.  a  Perinde 
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threads  therefore  were  at  that  time  firft  beat  upon 
the  anvil,  and  afterwards  rounded  by  a  file,  but  were 
not  drawn  out  like  bur  wire,  I  do  nor  remember 
to  have  found  a  fingle  pafHige  in  ancient  authors 
where  mention  is  made  of  metal  prepared  by  being 
wire-drawn.  The  a-s  du5iile  of  Pliny  was  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  malleable,  and  could  be  beat  into 
thin  leaves ;  and  he  fays  teiruatur  in  lamiiiis*.  In 
my  opinion,  works  made  with  threads  of  metal 
occur  too  feldom-  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
to  allow  us  to  fuppofe  tha.t  they  were  acquainted 
with  that  eafy  and  cheap  method  of  forming  thefe 
threads  by  wire-drawing.  Wire- work  is  rarely 
mentioned,  and  wherever  it  is  fpoken  of,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared  on  the  anvil. 

Perinde  atqne  aranese  fila  tenuia,  qus  nemo  ne  cerneret  quidem 
Neque  deorum  beatorum ;  perquam  enim  dolofa  fadla  erant. 

Homer.  Odyff.  lib.  viii.  273,  278. 

Et  mens,  et  quod  opus  fabrilis  dextra  tenebat, 
Excidir.    Extemplo  graciles  ex  2:re  catenas 
Retiaque  et  laqueos,qua2  lumina  fallere  poffint,' 
Elimat.    Non  illud  opus  tenuiffima  vincant 
Stamina,  non  fummo  quas  pendet  araneatigno. 
Utque  Icves  taftus,  momentaque  parva  feqoantur, 
Efficit ;  et  ledlo  eircumdata  collocat  apte. 

0-vtd.  Metaraorph.  lib.  iv.  174. 

I  had  much  rather  Burmann  had  confidered  a  hltle  more,  and 
not  changed  elimat  into  eliquat. 

*  Lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  3. 

o  Such 
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Such  threads  of  the  dearcfb  and  moft  malleable 
met--^!,  gok],  fceai  to  have  been  early  employed  for 
ornamenting  different  articles  of  drefs,  but  certainly 
not  in  fo  ingenious  and  beautiful  a  manner  as  m 
modern  times.  It  is  probable  that  flips  of  gold 
were  fewed  upon  clothes,  and  particularly  on  the 
feams,  as  is  ftill  praclifed  with  lace  ;  and  perhaps 
gold  ftars  and  other  figures  cut  from  thin  plates  of 
gold  were  applied  to  dreffes  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  with  fpangles,  and  perhaps 
they  were  only  affixed  to  them  with  pafle.  Peo- 
ple however  foon  began  to  weave  or  knit  dreffes 
entirely  of  gold  threads,  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  materials;  at  leafl:  fuch  feems  to  be  the 
account  given  by  Pliny  *.  Of  this  kind  vv'^as  the 
mantle  taken  from  the  flatue  of  Jupiter  by  that  li- 
bertine Dionyfius  -f~,  and  the  tunic  of  Heliogabalus 
mentioned  by  Lampridius  :|:.  Thefe  confifted  of 
real  i^rap  d'or,  but  the  moderns  give  that  name  to 

■'^  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4 :  Vidimus  Agrlppinam  indutam  palu- 
damento,  aareo  textili  fine  alia  materie, — Aldrovandus  relates, 
in  his  Mufeum  metallicum,  thar  the  grave  of  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius  was  difcovered  at  Rome  about  the  year  1 
and  that  thirty-fix  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  from  the  moul- 
dered drels  which  contained  the  body. 

-j-  Cicero  de  nat.  deor.  iii.  34,  83.  Valer.  Max.  i.  i.  exter.  §  3 : 

Detrafto  Jovi  magni  ponderis  aureo  amiculo  injeftoque  ei 

laneo  pallio  ;  dixit,  aeftate  grave  amiculum  efle,hieme  frigidum  ; 

laneum  autem  ad  utrumque  tempus  ann!  aptius. 

* 

X  Laraprid.  Vita  Heliogab.  cap.  23  ;  Ufus  eft  aurea  omni  tu- 
nica.   A  tunic  entirely  of  gold. 

'0^2  cloth 
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cloth  ihe  threads  of  which  are  filk  wound  round 
with  flatted  filver  wire  which  has  been  gilded. 

The  invention  of  interweaving  fuch  mafly  gold 
threads  in  cloth  is  by  Pliny  afcrihed  to  king  Atta- 
lus :  but  I  confider  it  to  be  much  older,  though  I 
have  found  no  certain  proofs  to  fupport  this  opi- 
nion. 1  conjecture  that  the  cloth  of  Atralus,  fo 
much  extolled  on  account  of  its  magnificence, 
was  embroidered  with  the  needle  ;  for  in  the  paf- 
fage  where  embroidery  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
for  the  firfh  time,  he  fpeaks  of  its  being  invented 
by  the  Phrygians  ;  he  then  mentions  the  cloth  of 
Attalus;  and  immediately  after  the  Babylonian, 
which,  as  is  proved  by  feveral  expreffions  in  an- 
cient authors,  was  certainly  embroidered  with  the 
needle*.    If  I  am  not  miftaken,  Attalus  firft 

caufed 

*  Acu  facere  id  Phiyges  invencrunt,  ideoque  Phrygioniae  ap- 
pellatse  funt.  Aurum  incexere  in  eadem  Alia  invenit  Attains 
rex  ;  unde  nomen  Attalicis.  Coloi-es  diverfos  pifturse  intexere 
Babylon  maxrme  cclebravit,  /•//>;.  lib.  viii.  cap.  48.  That  the 
cloth  of  Attalus  was  embroidered  with  the  needle  is  proved  by  a 
paffage     Si/ius  Ilalicus,  lib.  xiv.  661  : 

 ...  Quaeqiie  Attalicis  variata  per  artcm 

Aulseis  fcribiintur  acu.  

We  find  by  Martial,  lib.  xiii.  ep.  28,  that  the  Babylonian  cloth 
was  alfo  ornamented  with  embroidery  : 

Non  ego  prastulerim  Babylonica  pi£la  fuperbc 
Texta,  Scrpirarala  quae  varikntur  acu. 

The  fame  author,  lib.  xiv.  cp.  50,  extols  the  weaving  of  Alex- 
andria, 
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caufed  woollen  cloth  to  be  embroidered  (not  inter- 
woven) with  threads  of  gold  ;  and  the  doubt  that 
Pliny  affigns  too  late  a  period  to  the  interweaving 
cloth  with  threads  of  gold  is  entirely  removed.  It 
appears  that  in  the  third  century  gold  was  inter- 
woven with  linen,  that  linen  was  embroidered  with 
gold  threads,  or  that  gold  threads  were  fciwed  upoa 
linen,  which  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  con- 
fidered  as  folly  ;  becaufe  by  thefe  means  the  linen 
was  rendered  ftift',  cumberfome,  and  inconve- 
nient *. 

It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  filver 
began  to  be  formed  into  threads  by  a  like  procefs, 
and  to  be  interwoven  in  cloth.  Saumaife  and 
Goguetf  have  already  remarked  that  no  Aiention 

andria,  as  being  not  inferior  to  the  Babylonian  embroidery  with 
the  needle. 

Hiec  tibi  Memphitis  telhis  dat  munera  ;  viflaeft 
Peftine  Nihaco  jam  Babylonis  acus. 
In  oppoficion  to  the  above  might  be  quoted  only  one  pafTage  of 
TertuUian  De  hahilu  tmiUerum,  where  he  makes  ufe  of  the  word 
iv/u^reto  the  Phrygian  work,  and  of  tntexere  to  the  Babylonian. 
By  thefe  exprefTions  It  would  appear  that  he  wifhed  tqyiefine  ac- 
curately the  difference  of  the  Phrygian  and  Babylonian  cloth, 
and  to  fliew  that  the  former  was  embroidered  and  the  latter 
wove.  But  'I'ertulIIan  often  plays  with  words.  Inlexere  is  the 
fame  as  ivfuere.  In  Pliny,  book  xxxv.  cli.  9,  a  name  embroider- 
ed with  gold  threads  Is  called  aurcis  litlert^  in  pallets  intextum 
nonien. 

'■'  In  hnea  aurum  mitti  dementiam  judlcabat,  cum  afperitati 
adderetur  rigor.    Lam/ricl.  Vila  Mcxand.  Severi,  c.  40. 
i  Vom  Urfprunge  der  Gefetze  and  Kiinftc,  iL  p.  99. 
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of  filver  ftuffs  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients;  for  the  paOages  which  might  be  quoted 
from  Homer  fpeak  only,  wiihout  doubt,  of  white 
garments  *.  Pliny  certainly  would  not  have  omit- 
ted this  manner  of  preparing  Hlver,  had  it  been 
lifual  in  his  time;  efpecially  as  he  treats  foexprefs- 
ly  of  that  metal,  and  its  being  eiTiployed  for-  orna- 
ments, and  fpeaks  of  gold  threads  and  embroider- 
ing with  gold.  Vopifcus,  however,  feems  to  af- 
ford us  an  indubitable  proof  that  fiiver  thread 
was  not  known  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian  f.  This  author  informs  us  that  the  emperor 
was  defirous  of  entirely  aboliihing  the  ufe  of  gold 
for  gilding  and  weaving,  becaufe,  though  there 
was  more  gold  than  filver,  the  former  had  become 
fcarcer,'as  a  great  deal  of  it  was  loft  by  being  ap- 
plied to  the  above  purpofes,  whereas  every  thing 
that  was  filver  continued  fo  ^;  but  it  has  been  fully 
proved  by  Saumaife  that  filver  threads  were  inter- 

'   *  Odyff.  lib.  V.  230.  X.  23,  24. 

■f  Habuit  in  animo  ut  aiirum  neqiie  in  cameras,  neque  in  tu- 
nicas, neque  in  pelles,  neque  in  argentum  mitteretur,  dicens  plus 
auri  elTe  in  rerum  natura  quam  aigenti  ;  fed  aurum  per  varios 
braftearum,  filonim  et  liquationum  ufus  perire,  argentumautem 
in  fuo  ufu  manere.  yita  Aui  eltani,  cap.  46. 

+  To  fpeak  the  truth,  a  doubt  arifes  refpefting  this  proof,  It 
is  poflible  that  the  author  here  fpeaks  of  gilt  filver  ;  for,  as  the 
ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fcparating  thefe  me- 
tals, their  gold  was  entirely  loft  when  they  melted  the  filver.  I 
remember  nopaffage,  however,  in  ancient  authors  where  mention 
is  made  of  weaving  or  embroidering  with  threads  of  filver  gilt. 

v/oven 
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woven  in  cloth  in  the  time  of  the  kifi:  Greek,  eni- 
peioi  s  *. 

SThe  period  when  attempts  were  firft  made  to 
draw  into  threads  metal  cut  or  beat  into  fmall  flips, 
by  forcing  them  through  holes  in  a  fteel  plate 
placed  perpendicularly  on  a  table,  I  cannot  de- 
termine. In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  this  procefs 
was  not  known  in  Italv  ;  for  however  unintelli- 
gible  may  be  the  direciions  given  in  Muratori 
de  fila  aurea  facere,  de  ■petal is  a'iri  et  argenti,  we 
learn  from  them  that  thefe  articles  were  formed 
only  by  the  hammer.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  firft  experiments  in  wire-drawing  were 
made  upon  the  moft  ductile  metals;  and  that  the 
drawing  of  brafs  and  iron  xo  wire  is  of  later  date. 
It  is  likewife  certain  that  the  metal  was  at  firft 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  workman  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  wire  is  drawn  by  our  pin  makers  when 
they  are  defirous  of  rendering  it  finer.  They  wind 
it  off  from  one  cylinder  upon  another,  by  which 
means  it  is  forced  through  the  holes  of  the  draw- 
ing iron  ;  and  this  procefs  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  defcription  of  Vannuccio     and  Garzoni  |[,  as 

*  Salnvaf.  ad  Vopifc.  p.  394. ;  et  ad  Tertull.  de  pallio,  p.  208. 
Such  cloth,  at  thofe  periods,  was  called  (Tv^[jt.a.nm,  (TVffAa.rifoy^ 
drap  d'argent. 

f  Antiquitat.  Ital.  medii  sevi,  ii.  p.  3 74. 

i  Pyrotechnia,  hb.  ix.  cap.  8. 

II  La  piazza  univerfale.  In  Venetia  1610,  4to.  p.  390. 

0^4  well 
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well  as  with  the  figures  in  the  German  tranflation 
of  the  latter. 

As  long  as  the  work  was  performed  by  the  ham- 
mer, the  artifts  at  Nuremberg  were  called  wire- 
fmiths ;  but  after  the  invention  of  the  drawing- 
iron  they  were  called  wire-drawers,  and  wire-mil- 
lers. Both  thefe  appellations  occur  in  the  hiftory 
of  Augfburg  fo  early  as  the  year  135 1  *;  and  in 
that  of  Nuremberg  in  1360  -f;  fo  that,  according 
to  the  beft  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
I  muft  clafs  the  invention  of  the  drawing-iron,  or 
proper  wire-drawing,  among  thofe  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

At  firfl,  threads  exceedingly  mafly  were  em- 
ployed for  weaving  and  embroidering.  Among  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  were'found  maffy  gold  taf- 
fels,  the  threads  of  which  were  wound  neither 
round  filk.  nor  any  other  materials  It  would  be 
of  fome  importance  if  one  could  determine  the 
period  when  flatted  metal  wire  began  to  be  fpun 
round  linen  or  filk.  thread,  by  which  improvement 
various  articles  ofdrefsand  ornament  are  rendered 

*  Von  Scetten,  In  Kunftgcfchichte  der  ftadt  Augfburg,  i. 
p.  223, 

•j-  Von  Miirr,  in  Journal  ?ur  Kundgefcliichte,  v.  p.  78.  To 
this  author  we  are  indebted  for  much  important  information  re- 
fped^ing  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

X  Bjornftahls  Briefe,  i.  p.  269. 

fiiQr9 
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more  beautiful  as  well  as  cheaper.  The  fpinning- 
mill,  by  which  this  labour  is  performed  at  prefcnt, 
is  fo  ingenioully  contrived  that  the  name  of  the 
inventor  deferves  to  be  made  immortal  *, 

It  appears  that  the  wire  firft  fpun  about  thread 
was  round ;  and  the  invention  of  previojfly 
making  the  wire  flat  is^  in  my  opinion,  a  new 
epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  this  art.  Three  times  as 
much  filk  can  be  covered  by  flatted  as  by  round 
wire ;  fo  that  taflels  and  other  articles  become 
cheap  in  proportion.  Befides,  the  brightnefs  of 
the  metal  is  heightened  in  an  uncommon  degree  ; 
and  the  article  becomes  much  more  beautiful 
The  wire  is  flatted  at  prefent  by  means  ofa  flatring- 
mill,  which  confifts  of  two  fteel  cylinders,  put  in 
motion  by  a  handle,  and  as  the  wire  pafl^bs 
through  between  them  it  is  compreflTed  and  ren- 
dered flat.  The  management  of  thefe  cylinders 
requires  a  dexterity  which  only  a  fewartifts  pofl^efs; 
and  this  feems  to  Chew  that  the  machine  is  ftill  in 
its  infancy.  Thefe  cylinders  were  at  firft  procured 
from  the  Milanefe,  and  afterwar*ds  from  Schwar- 
zenbruck  in  Saxony;  but  fmce  the  death  of  the 
artifts  in  thofe  parts  who  were  acquainted  wich 

*  See  3  defcription  of  It  in  Spretigeh  Handnverhn  undh'dnjlen^ 
iii.  p.  64;  or  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  plates  belonging  to  the 
Encyclopedic,  under  the  article  T'treur  et  fileur  d'or. 

t  Bericht  von  gold-  und  filber-dratzlehen  ;  von  Lejifugo. 
jLubeck  ly^j.^,  8vo,  p.  159. 

the 
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the  fecrct  of  making  them,  they  have  generally 
been  ordered  from  Neufchatel.  A  pair  of  them 
coft  two  hundred  dollars.  The  whole  art,  hc;v- 
ever,  feems  to  confift  in  giving  a  proper  hardnefs 
to  the  fteel  and  in  poliQiing  them.  In  the  earlieft 
ages,  wire  was  flatted  with  a  hammer  on  the  anvil; 
and  the  broad  flips  were  cut  into  fmali  threads  by 
women  widi  a  pair  of  fcilTars.  The  procefs  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Vannuccio  and  Garzoni,  without  men- 
tioning the  flarting-mlll  which  is  nov/  ufed  for 
brafs  work,  coining  money,  and  various  other  pur- 
pofes. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  neweft  inventions  I 
fball  add  the  followiiip;  obfervations.  Of  the  wire- 
work  of  the  ancients  we  have  very  few  remains, 
and  thefe  are  to  be  found  upon  caft  ftarues,  on 
which  one  cannot  expe6l  any  fine  wire  fpun  or  cn- 
twifled  round  other  fubftances,  even  fuppofing 
that  they  had  fuch.  In  the  mufeum  at  Portici, 
which  contains  a  variety  of  articles  difcovered  at 
Herculaneum,  there  are  three  metal  heads,  with 
locks  in  imitation  of  hair.  One  of  them  has  fifty 
locks  made  of  wire  as  thick  as  a  quill,  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  curl.  On  the  other  the  locks  are 
flat  like  fmall  flips  of  paper  which  have  been 
rolled  together  with  the  fingers,  and  afterwards 
difentangled  *.    A  Venus,  a  fpan  in  height, thas 

*  J.  Wlnkelmann,  Sendfchrciben  von  den  Herculauifclien 
cntdeckungen.    Drefden  1 762,  410.  p.  36. 
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on  the  arms  and  legs  golden  bracelets*  (arinlllc0 
et  ferifcelides),  which  are  formed  of  wire  twifted 
round  them.    Grignon  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  city  in  Champagne  a  piece  of  gold  thread 
which  was  a  line  in  thicknefs  -f.    Among  the  in- 
fignia  of  the  German  empire  is  the  fword  of  Sr. 
Maurice,  the  hanJle  of  which  is  wood  bound 
round  with  llrong  filver  wire  J.    The  ancients, 
however,  rnuft  have  been  acquainted  at  an  early 
period  with  the  ait  of  making  gold  ivire  of  con- 
fiderabie  finenefs,  as  they  ufed  it  in  weaving,  and 
for  embroidery.    When  furgeons  were  defirous  to 
faften  a  loofe  tooth,  or  to  implant  one  of  ivory  in 
the  room  of  one  that  had  dropped  out,  they  bound 
it  to  the  next  one  by  a  piece  of  fine  gold  wire  ||. 

Vv''inkelmann,  ibid.  p.  38. 

•j-  Second  bulletin  des  fouilles  d'une  ville  Romaine,  par  Gri- 
gnon. Paiis  1775,  8vo.  p.  III.  Nous  avons  trouve  un  petit  bout 
d'artrait  d'line  ligne  de  diametre  et  de  trois  lignes  de  longueur. 

X  Von  Murr,  Befchreibung  der  Merkwiirdigkeiten  in  Niirn- 
berg,  1778,  8vo.  p.  229. 

II  Some  explain  the  following  words  in  the  twelve  tables  of 
the  Roman  laws  :  Cui  auro  denies  vinSii  funt^  as  alluding  to  this 
circumftance.  Funke  however  does  not  admit  of  this  explana- 
tion, becaufe  lie  does  not  believe  it  pofiible  to  bind  a  tooth  in 
that  manner.  Leges  duodccim  tahularum  illujlratde  a  J.  N.  Fun- 
cio.  Kintelii  1774,  4to.  p.  462.  It  has,  neverthelefs,  been  fuf- 
ficiently  confirmed  both  by  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  Cel- 
fus,  de  mcdidna,  lib.  vii.  cap.  12  :  Si  ex  idn  vel  alio  cafu  aliqui 
labant  dentes,  auro  cum  his  qui  bene  hiErcnt  vinciendi  funt. 
Compare  with  the  above  Hippocrates  ds  articuUs,  fol.  1595, 
feft.  6,  p.  68,  70.  C.  G.  Ludwlg,  Inftitutioms  chirurgia,  Lip- 
fise  1764,  8vo.  p.  333, 

The 
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The  greatefl  improvement  ever  made  in  thi  sart 
was  undoubredly  the  invention  of  the  large  draw- 
ing-machine, which  is  diiven  by  water,  and  in  which 
the  axle-tree,  by  means  of  a  lever,  moves  a  pair  of 
pincers,  that  open  as  they  fall  againfl  the  draw- 
ing plate;  lay  hold  of  the  wire,  which  is  guided, 
through  a  hole  of  rhe  plate-,  fliut  as  they  are  drawn 
back  ;  and  in  that  manner  pull  the  wire  along 
with  ihem  *.    What  a  pity  that  neither  the  inven- 

tor 

A  defcrlption  of  thfs  excellent  machine  may  be  found  in 
Sl)rengels  Handvoerhn,  iv.  p.  208  ;  Cancr'tnus  B.fchreiLung  dtr 
•vor'z.UgUchJlen  lerg-vjcrke,  Fraiikf.  1767,  410.  p.  128  ;  in  the  tenth 
vohinie  oF  the  plates  to  tlie  Kncy  dope  die,  under  the  article  Tirejtr 
ft  fikttr  d'or  ;  in  iicr  Varifer  kunjibyiorie,  and  other  works.  ]\Ir. 
von  Murr  quotes  a  very  ingenious  defcription  of  it  by  the  well- 
known  poet  Eobanus  HeiTus,  who  died  in  1540,  which  I  fiialt 
here  i;ifert.  It  ftands  in  Urbs  Norimbergcr,  1532. 
Namque  quis  afpiciens  quanta  fe  mole  rotarum 
Volvat  opus,  quanta  ferrum  vl  diltrahat  ut  fit 
Perfeftura  ingenio,  jam  pofiit  ut  unus  et  alter 
Qiiod  non  mille  viri  poterant  nondum  arte  reperta. 
Ifta  videns  quis  non  miretur  ?  et  omnia  retro 
Sfecula  dcfidia:  damnet,  qui  talia  nunquam 
Cognorint  noftrorum  hominuni  praeclara  reperta  ? 
Magna  rota  ingentem  vi  fluminis  afta  cylindrura 
Fcrt  ff  cum,  volvitque  rotans,  pars  ultima  cujus 
Ddntibus  armata  eft  crebris,  qui  fortiter  aAi 
Obftantes  libi  machlnulas  rapiuntquc  fcruntque, 
Ni  rapiant  rennoraturos  ipfofque  rotamque 
Undafque  gravidumque  ingenti  mole  cylindrum. 
Ergo  ubi  vi  tanta  correpta  eft  machina  pendens 
Inferius,  molem  fupra  movct  ocyus  omnem, 
Iiiftrumcnta  regens,  quibus  atrl  lamina  ferri 

Scinditur, 
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tor  nor  the  time  when  this  machine  was  invented 
is  known  !  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  firfl:  conflru^led  at  Nuremberg  by  a 
perfon  named  Rudolf,  who  kept  it  long  a  Pxret ; 
and  by  thefe  means  acquired  a  confiderable  for- 
tune. Conrade  Celtes,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
149:,  is  the  only  author  known  at  prefent,  who 
confirms  this  information  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
fon  of  the  inventor,  feduced  by  avaricious  people, 
difcovered  to  them  the  whole  fecret  of  the  ma- 
chinery ;  which  fo  incenfed  the  father,  that  he 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  had  he  not  faved 
himfelf  by  flight  *.    Mr.  von  Murr,  however, 

has 

Scindltur,  et  varlos  verum  tenuatur  in  ufus, 
Nunc  has,  nunc  alias  aptas  alTumere  formas, 
Vi  nempe  indomlta  jufTu  parere  coadla. 
Fcrrea  nani  videas  capita  aflimulata  dracones, 
Alterum  alterius  morfu  divelltre  ftrriim 
Dcrntibus  ;  hie  retinet,  maflam  trahit  ille  draccnum. 
Ac  hoc  dum  faciunt,  ita  fe  perniciter  urgent, 
Certantes  crebris  inter  fe  affultibus,  ac  fi 
Pro  vita  non  pro  ferro  certatur  utrimque  : 
AtqucitJt  dum  rapiuis  ferrum  rude  morfibus  arcent, 
In  filum  teres  expoliunt,  quod  ab  ore  receptum 
Vipereo,  adfillens  in  mille  volumina  curvat. 
Qin's  Deus  banc,  quis  tarn  memorabilis  artem 
Ollendit  cafus  ?  Non  illc  aut  Thracius,  aut  Cres, 
Aut  Italus  fuit,  ingenio  qui  claruit  illo, 
Unde  banc  humanis  conccfferit  ufibus  artem  ; 
Sed  Germanus  erat,  fed  Noricns,  Sec. 
*  Thic  account  may  be  found. vol.  i.  p.  197  of  the  before- 
quoted  woi k  ,  Urlfis  Norimhcr^a  difcrlpi'io^  Hagcnoae  1 5 1 8,  fol. 

cap. 
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lias  not  been  able  to  find  any  proofs  of  this  circum- 
ftance;  and  amongfl:  the  names  of  wire-drawers, 
which  he  met  with  in  the  records  of  Nuremberg,  it 
appears  that  uhere  muft  have  been  no  Rudolf, 
clfe  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it.  Dop- 
pelmayer  *,  from  mere  conjedlure,  places  Rudolfs 
invencion  in  the  year  1400;  but  Mr.  von  Murr 
makes  it  older,  becaufe  he  found  in  the  year 
1360  the  nameSchockenzier,which  fignifiesa  per- 
fbn  who  works  at  wire-drawing. 

This  art,  it  appears,  was  brought  to  the  great- 
eft  perfedion  at  Nuremberg.  Several  improve- 
ments were  from  time  to  time  found  out  by  dif- 
erenc  perfons,  who  turned  them  to  their  adva- 
tage,  and  who  received  exclufive  patents  for  ufing 
them,  fometimes  from  the  emperor,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  council,  and  which  gave  occafion 
to  many  tedious  law-fuits.  We  have,  however, 
* 

cap.  J.  Ferunt  ibl  primum  artem  extenuandl  ducendique  radii 
per  rotarum  laborts  inVentam  a  quodam  Rudolfo,  qui  dum  arttm 
velut  arcanum  occultaret,  magnafque  ex  ea  divitias  conquireret, 
ob  hoc  casteris  civibus,  quemadmodum  ufu  vem't  iniiicrofis  pro- 
ventibus,  maxime  apijd  audlionarios,  inquirendre  ejus  artiscupiui- 
nera  injecifle,  qui  fih'um  ejus  indiixerant  et  corruperant,  ut  inte- 
riorum  rolularum  laborcs  ec  tencllas,  quae  ferream  brafteolam 
per  anguftum  foramen  prendunt,  ficque  pertinacitcr  trahendo 
extenuant,  archetypo  aliquo  exprimeret;  quod  faftum  dum  pa- 
ter comperit,  vclnt  in  infaniam  et  furoiem  aftus,  filium  trucidare 
flatuifTe  fcrunr,  nlli  fe  ille  afpedlui  fuo  fubtraxifTct,  raanibufquc 
clapfus,  abfugiiTct. 

*  Nachricht  von  Niirnberglfchen  kunfl;lcrn,p.  aSi. 

reafon 
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reafon  to  believe  that  die  finer  kinds  of  work, 
particularly  in  gold  and  fllver,  were  carried 
on  with  great  fuccefs,  above  all,  in  France  and 
Italy  ;  and  that  many  improvements  were  brought 
from  thefe  countries  to  Germany.  1  have  not  mate- 
rials fufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  progrefsof  the  art  of  wire-drawing  at 
Nuremberg  ;  but  it  affords  me  pleafure  that  I  can 
communicate  fome  important  information  on  this 
fubjedt,  which  was  publiQied  *.  by  Dr.  F.  C.  G. 
Hirfching  of  Erlangen,  taken  from  original  pa- 
pers refpe^ling  the  wire-drawing  manufa6lory  at 
Nuremberg  -fj  and  which  I  lhall  here  infert. 

In  the  year  1 570,  a  Frenchman,  named  Anthony 
Fournier  Xi  firft  brought  to  Nuremberg  the  art  of 
drawing  wire  exceedingly  fine,  and  made  confidera- 
ble  improvement  in  the  apparatus  ufed  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1592  Frederick  Hag^lllieimer  called 
alfo  Held,  a  cirizen  of  Nuremberg,  began  to  pre- 
pare, with  much  benefit  to  himfelf,  fine  gold  and 

*  In  the  Journal  des  Freyherrn  von  Bibra. 

f  Journal  von  und  fiir  Teutfchland,  1788,  achtes  ftilck, 
p.  102. 

t  Mr.  von  Murr  fays  in  his  Journal,  v.  p.  88,  that  in  the  laft 
century  John  Fournier,  at  Frcyftadtlein,  fix  miles  from  Nurem- 
berg, and  in  Nuremberg  Frederick  Held,  of  the  ancient  family 
of  HageKheimer,  were  the  firll  perfons  in  Germany  who  raifed 
themfelves  and  acquired  great  riches  by  a  manufaftory  for  flatted 
gold  and  fJver  wire. 

filver 
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filver  wire,  fuch  as  could  be  iifed  for  fpinning 
round  filk  and  for  weaving,  and  which  before  that 
period  had  been  manufictured  only  in  Italy  and 
France.  Held  removed  his  manufadory  from 
France  to  Nuremberg,  and  received  from  the  ma- 
giftrates  an  exdufive  patent,  by  which  no  other 
perfon  was  allowed  to  make  or  to  imitate  ihe  fine 
works  which  he  manufaftured,  for  the  term  of  fif- 
teen years.  On  account  of  the  large  capital  and 
great  labour  which  was  required  to  eftablifh  this 
manufadory,  bis  patent  was  by  the  fame  magif- 
trates  continued  in  1607  ^^r  fifteen  years  more. 

As  this  patent  comprehended  only  fine  work, 
and  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  as  works  of  cop- 
per gilt  with  filver  or  gold  were  of  great  importance, 
he  obtained  on  the  19th  of  March  1608,  from  the 
emperor  Rodolphus  II,  an  extenfion  of  his  patent, 
in  which  thefe  works  were  included,  and  by  which 
power  was  granted  to  him  to  feize,  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire,  as  well  as  in  Nuremberg,  imitations  of 
his  manufa6lures  made  by  others,  or  fuch  of  his 
workmen  as  might  be  enticed  from  his  fervice. — • 
A  prolongation  of  his  patent  for  fifteen  years  was 
again  granted  to  him,  at  the  fame  time. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  his 
patent  was  in  every  thing  renewed,  on  the  29th  of 
September  16 12,  by  the  emperor  Matthia,  and 
extended  to  the  tcrni  of  fifteen  years  more.  On 

the 
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the  16th  of  June  1621,  the  Nuremberg  patent  ex- 
pired J  and  the  fame  year  the  family  of  Held, 
with  confent  of  the  magiftrates  of  Nuremberg,  en- 
tered into  an  agreement,  in  regard  to  wages  and 
other  regulations,  with  the  mafter  wire-dra-Vi'ers 
and  piece-workers  *,  which  was  confirmed  in  ano- 
ther patent  granted  to  Held  on  the  28th  of  Sep-- 
tember  1621,  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  the  two  patents  before  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  ftill  continued  for  fifteen 
years  longer.  On  the  26th  of  September  162,2 
this  patent,  by  advice  of  the  imperial  council,  and 
without  any  oppofition,  was  converted  into  a  fief  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  family  of  Held  f,  renewable 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  fpecified  in  the  patent. 

It  appears  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  there 
were  flatting-mills  in  feveral  other  places  as  well  as 
at  Nuremberg.  In  the  town-books  of  Augfburg 
there  occurs,  under  the  year  135 1,  the  name  of  a 
perfon  called  Chunr.  Tratmuller  de  Traimul,  who 
certainly  feems  to  have  been  a  wire-drawer.  In 
1545,  Andrew  Schulz  brought  to  that  city  the  art 

•  Piece-workers  were  fuch  mafters  as  were  obliged  to  work 
privately  by  the  piece  :  becaufe,  according  to  the  imperial  pa* 
tent,  no  one  except  Held  or  thofe  whom  he  permitted  durft 
carry  on  this  bufinefs.  For  this  permiffion  it  was  necelTary  to 
pay  a  certain  fum  of  money. 

f  The  family  at  this  period  confided  of  Frederick  Held  and 
his  three  fons  Bartholomew,  Frederick  and  Paul. 
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of  wire-drawing  gold  and  filver,  which  he  had 
learned  in  Italy.  Before  this  period  that  art  was 
little  known  in  Germany ;  and  Mr.  von  Scetten 
mentions  an  Imperial  police  ordinance  of  the  year 
1548,  in  which  gold  fringes  are  reckoned  among 
thofe  wares  for  which  large  firms  were  at  that  time 
fent  out  of  the  Empire.  Schulz  obtained  a  patent 
from  the  council,  but  his  attempt  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  bufmefs,  however,  was  undertaken 
afterwards  in  Augfburg  by  others,  and  in  particular 
by  an  opulent  mercantile  family,  named  Hopfer,. 
who  beftovved  great  pains  to  eftablilh  it  on  a  per- 
manent footing.  For  this  purpofe  they  invited 
from  Venice  Gabriel  Marteningi  and  his  fon  Vin- 
cent, who  were  excellent  workmen  and  had  great, 
experience  in  the  art.  George  Geyer,  vrho  learned 
under  them,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  introduced 
the  flatting  of  wire  at  Augfburg  j  and  he  and  his 
fon  endeavoured  for  a  long  time  to  monopolize 
the  employment  of  wire-drawing,  arid  to  prevent 
other  people  from  engaging  in  it  near  them.  In 
the  year  1698  M,  P^Ulftatt,  John GeorgeGeyer, 
Jofeph  Matti  and  Moriz  Zech  obtained  a  new  pa- 
tent, and  out  of  gratitude  for  this  favour  they 
caufeda  medal  to  be  ftruck,  which  deferves  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  moft  beautiful  works  of  Phi- 
lip Henry  Muller,  the  artift  who  cut  the  die. 

In  the  year  1447  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^  flatting-mill  at 

Breflau  j 
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Breflau*;  and  another,  together  with  a  burnilli- 
ing-inill,  was  conftrufted  at  Zwickau  f  in  1506.  All 
the  wire!  in  England  was  manufadlured  by  the  hand 
till  156,5,  when  the  arc  of  drawing  it  with  mills 
was  introduced  by  foreigners  j.  Before  that  pe- 
riod the  Englilh  wire  was  bad  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  iron  wire  ufed  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
inftruments  employed  by  the  wool-combers,  was 
brought  from  other  countries.  According  to  fome 
accounts,  however,  this  art  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land at  a  much  later  period  j  for  we  are  told  that 
the  firft  wire- making  was  eftablifhed  at  Eflier  by 
Jacob  Momma  and  Daniel  Demetrius  ||.  Ander- 
fon  himfelf  fays  that  a  Dutchman  conftrufled  at 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  in  1663,  the  firft  flatting- 
mill  ever  feen  in  England  §. 

Iron-wire  irt  France  is  called  fil  d' Archal ;  and 
the  artifts  there  have  an  idea,  which  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  this  appellation  took  its  rife  from  one 
Richard  Archal,  who  either  invented  or  firft  efla- 
biiflied  the  art  of  drawing  iron  wire  in  that  coun- 

*  Von  Breflau,  Documentirte  gefchichte,  li.  2.  p.  409. 

"f  Chronica  Cygnaea,  odcr  Befchrelbung  der  ftadt  Zwickau; 
durchTob.  Schmidten.    Zwickau  1656,  ii.  p.  254. 

X  Anderfon's  Gefchichte  des  handels,  iv.  p.  10 1. 

11  Hufbandry  and  trade  improved,  by  John  Houghton.  Loi> 
don  1727,  8vo.  ii.  p.  188. 

§  Anderfon,  v.  p.  484. 
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try.  Tli€  exprcffion //  ck  Richard  is  therefore  Dfecl 
alfo  among  the  French  wire-drawers  Of  this 
Archal,  however,  we  know  as  Httle  as  of  the  Nu- 
remberg Rudolf ;  and  Menage  will  not  admit  the 
above  derivation.  He  is  of  opinion  that  //  d'Ar- 
chal  is  compounded  of  rhe  Latin  words  filum  and 
aurichalcum 

To  conchide  this  article,  I  (hall  add  a  few  ol> 
fervations  refpeding,  filigrane  works  and  fpangles» 
The  firft  name  fignifies  a  kind  of  work  of  which 
one  can  fcarcely  form  a  proper  idea  from  a  defcrip- 
tion.  Fine  gold  and  filver  wire,,  often  curled  of 
twifted  in  a  ferpentine  farm,,  and  fometimes  plait- 
ed, are  worked  through  each  other  and  foldered 
together  fo  as  to  form  feftoons,  flowers  and  various 
ornaments ;  and  in  many  places  alfo  they  are  fre- 
quently n-ieked  together  by  the  blow-pipe  into  iit- 
tle  balls,  by  which  means  the  threads  are  fo  en- 
twifted  as  to  have  a  moft  beautiful  and  pleafant 
cffed..  This  work  was  employed  formerly  much 
more  than  at  prefcnt  in  making  fmall  articles^ 
which  ferved  rather  for  fhow  than  for  ufe  ;  fuch  as 

*  DIAionnaire  de  commerce,,  par  Savary,  ii.  p.  599.  Dic- 
tfonnaire  des origines,  par  D'Orlgny,  ii.  p.  285. 

Didionnaire  etymologique,  i.  p.  593^  The  author  quotes- 
the  following  paflage  from  a  French  bible  printed  at  Paris  iri 
1 544  ;  Nc  ayes  pas  merveilks,  fi  tu  lis  en  aucuns  lieux  a  la  fois, 
que  ces  chofes  eftoient  d'airain,  et  a  la  fois  ureal  j  car  aiiai«  et 
arcal  eft  un  raefrac  metal 

needle- 
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needle- cafes,  caflccts  to  hold  jewels,  fmall  boxes, 
particularly  (brines,  decorations  for  the  images  of 
faints  and  other  church  furnitu.re  *.  Work  of  this 
kind  is  called  filagrame,  Jiligrane,  ouvrage  de  fiii- 
grane ;  and  it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  thefe 
words  are  compounded  of  filura  and  gramim.  We 
are  told  in  the  Encyclopedic  that  the  Latins  called 
this  work  opus  filatim  eLahoratim:  but  this  is  to  be 
uiiderdood  as  alluding  to  the  lateft  Latin  writers; 
for  filatim  occurs  only  once  in  Lucretius,  who  ap- 
plies it  to  woollen  thread. 

This  art,  however,  is  of  great  antiquit)',  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
Eaft.  Grignon  informs  us  that  he  found  fomc 
remains  of  fuch  work  in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
city  before  mentioned  \.  Among  church  furni- 
ture v.'e  meet  with  filigrane  works  of  the  middk 
ages.  1  here  was  lately  preferved  in  an  abbey  at 
Paris,  a  croHs  ornamented  witii  filigrane  work, 
which  was  made  by  Sr.  Eloy,  vvho  died  in  665; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  that  faint  are 
decorated  in  the  like  manner       In  the  coIle6tion 

*  Some  account  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  Halle's  Werk- 
ftale  der  ku'tfte,  i.  p.  lo  i  ;  and  'JacohfotC s  Technohgifchcs  Wortcr- 
buch,  i.  p.  72  I. 

-j-  Bulletin  des  fouilles  d'une  vIUc  Romainc,  i.  p.  22  ;  Une 
piece  en  filigrane,  fous  la  forme  d'une  fphere  applatie,  ayant  un 
trou  circuhire  au  centre  ;  elle  eft  compofee  de  fill  de  laitpn,  tors 
et  unis  entre  eux,  comme  les  mailles  d'un  refeau.  v 

+  ^fenage,  Diftipnnaire  ctynaologique,  i.  p.  593, 
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of  relics  ai  Hanover  is  dill  to  be  feen  a  crofs^em- 
bcllilhed  with  this  kind  of  work,  which  is  faid  to 
be  as  old  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  *.  The 
Turks,  Armenians  and  Indians  make  at  prefent 
mafter-pieces  of  this  fort,  and  with  tools  exceed- 
ingly coarfe  and  imperfed.  Marfden  extols  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Malays  on  the  fame  account  -|~; 
and  articles  of  the  like  nature,  manufadured  at 
Decan,  are,  we  are  told,  remirkably  pretty,  and 
coft  ten  times  the  price  of  the  metal  employed  in 
forming  them  j;.  This  art  is  now  negledled  in 
Europe,  and  little  efteemed.  Auglburg,  however, 
a  few  years  ago  had  a  female  artift,  Maria  Eu- 
phrof.  Reinhard,  celebrated  for  works  of  this  kind, 
who  died  in  1779.  In  1765  (he  ornamented 
with  filigrane  workfome  filver  bafons,  which  were 
fent  to  RulTia  for  the  ufeof  the  church,  and  which 
gained  her  great  honour  \\. 

Spangles,  paillettes,  are  fmall.  thin,  round  leaves 
of  metal,  pierced  in  the  middle,  which  are  fewed 

J.  H,  Jungii  DiTquifit.  de  reliqinis  ;  accedit  Lipfanograplila 
five  Thefaurus  reliquiarum  eleftoralis  Brunfuico-Luneburgicus. 
Hanoverae  1783,  /{.to.  p.  19,  29,  56.  Of  fomc  articles  there  are 
figures. 

+  The  hiftory  of  Sumatra.    London  1783,  4to.  p.  14J. 

X  Der  Miftrefs  ^Cinderfley  Briefe  von  der  Infel  TenerifFa  und 
Oftindien.  Leipzig  1 777,  8vo.  The  jefuit  Thomans  praifes  the 
negroes  of  Monomotapa  on  the  fame  accoun*-.  See  his  {leife- 
vnd  Lebensbefchreibung.    Augfburg  1788,  8vo. 

]j  yop  &etten,  Kupftgcfchichte,  i,  p.  489,  and  ii,'p.  287. 
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on  as  ornaments ;  and  though  they  are  well  known, 
it  might  be  difficult  for  thofe  who  never  faw  thetn 
manufa(5lured,  or  read  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  prepared,  to  conceive  how  they  are 
made.'  The  wire  is  firft  twilled  round  a  rod  into 
the  form  of  a  fcrew  ;  it  is  then  cut  into  (ingle  fpi- 
ral  rings,  like  thofe  ufed  by  pin- makers  in  form- 
ing heads  to  their  pins ;  and  thefe  rings  being 
placed  upon  a  fmooth  anvil  are  flatbed  by  a  fmart 
ftrokeof  the  hammer,  fo  that  a  fmall  hole  remains 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  which  lie 
over  each  other  are  clofely  united.  I  remeniber  to 
have  feen  on  old  faddle-cloths  and  horfe  furniture 
large  plates  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  fmall  fpangles 
feem  to  be  of  later  invention.  According  to  Le- 
jifugo*,  whofe  real  name  I  do  not  know,  they 
were  firft  made  in  the  French  gold  and  filver  ma- 
nufadories,  and  imitated  in  Germany,  for  the  firft 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  The 
method  ofpreparing  them  was  long  kept  a  fecret. 
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(jR ASSES  alone,  and  of  thefe  thofe  only  the 
feeds  of  which  are  fo  abundant  in  an  eatable  fari- 
naceous fubftance  that  they  deferve  to  be  cultivated 
as  food  to  man,  are  properly  corn.  Notwithftand- 

*  Bericht  von  Dratziehen,  p.  192.' 
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ing  this  definition,  buck-wheat,  which  belongs  to  a 
kind  of  plants  that  grow  wild  in  Europe,  knot- 
grafs,  vvater-pepper.  Sec.  becaufe  it  is  fown  and 
employed  like  corn,  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be 
corn  alfo.  Our  wheat  and  oats,  however,  were 
not  produced  from  indigenous  graffes,  as  has  been 
the  opinion  of  fome  learned  naturalifts,  who, 
neverthelef^,  were  not  botanifts  y  nor  has  buck- 
wheat been  produced  from  the  above-mentioned 
wild  plants  *.  Both  thefe  affertions  can  be  proved 
by  theftrongeft  botanical  evidence  ;  and  the  latter 
is  fupported  by  hiftorical  teftimony,  which  cannot 
be  adduced  in  regard  to  the  proper  fpecies  of  corn, 
as  they  were  ufed  before  the  commencement  of 
our  hifhory. 

Tvvo  centuries  ago,  when  botanifts  ftudied  the 
ancients,  and  believed  that  they  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  and  given  names  to  all  plants,  fome 
of  them  rnamtained  that  buck- wheat  was  their  ocl- 
mm  :  others  have  confidered  it  as  the  eryfwium  of 
Theophraftusj  and  fome  as  xhtpanicum  or  fefamum. 

*  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  fome  Indigenous  graflcs 
might  be  brought,  perhaps,  by  culture  to  produce  mealy  feeds 
that  could  be  ufed  as  food.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  fome 
graffes,  for  example  the  {lender  fpiked  cock's-foot  panic-grafs, 
faniciun  fangumale^  which  we  have  rooted  out  from  many  of  our 
gardens,  was  once  cultivated  as  .corn,  and  is  ftill  cultivated  in 
fome  places,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  more  beneficial  kinds. 
This  plant  may  have  been  produced  from  fome  indigenous  fpe- 
cies of  the  buck-wheat. 

a  All 
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All  thefe  opinions,  however,  are  certainly  falfe.  Ic 
is  indeed  difBcult  to  determine  what  plant  the  o^.y- 
fnum  of  the  ancients  was ;  but  it  may  be  eafily 
proved  that  it  was  not  buck-wheat,  as  Bock  or 
Tragus  *  has  confidently  aflerted.  The  ocimum^ 
or  a  fpeciesof  that  name,  for  itfeems  to  have  been 
applied  to  feveral  vegetable  produ6lions,  was  a 
fweet-fmelling  plant,  called  alfo,  at  leaft  by  later 
writers,  bafdicum  -j-;  one  kind  of  ocimum  had  a  thick, 
woody  root  I',  and  others  poffeffed  a  ftrong  medi- 
cinal virtue  (j.  The  ancient  writers  on  agricul- 
ture give  it  a  place  between  the  garden  flowers 
and  the  odoriferous  herbs  §;  but  none  of  thefe  de- 
fer! ptions  can  be  applied  to  our  buck- wheat, 
which  is  both  infipid  and  deftitute  of  fmell.  Two 
unintelligible  palTages  of  an  ancient  writer  on  huf- 
bandry  make  ocimum  to  have  been  a  plant  ufed  for 
fodder,  or  rather  a  kind  of  green  fodder  or  meflin 
compofed  of  varioqs  plants  mixed  together  ^f.  The 

eryfmum 

*  "  If  the  learned  would  lay  afide  difputing  and  give  place  to 
truth,  they  would  be  convinced,  both  by  the  fight  and  the  tafte, 
that  this  plant  (buck-wheat)  is  the  ocymum  of  the  ancients," 
Kreuterbuch,  Augfburg  1546,  fol.  p.  248. 

\  Hefychius  :  fiKt/xcm.  BoT«m  ivu^m  to  >^tyojMm)i  BocffiXtwy, 
+  Theophraft.  Hift.  plant,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 
II  Diofcor.  lib.  li.  cap.  171. 
§  Geopon.  lib.  ix.  cap.  28. 

%  Varro,  lib.  i.  cap.  3 1 .  That  a  kind  of  mcflin  I's  here  to  be 
Vnderftood,,  has  been  fuppofed  by  Stephanus,  in  his  Pr^dium 

rujiicujitf 
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eryftmum  of  Theophraaus  produced  feeds  which 
had  a  very  hot  acrid  tafte  *;  and  he  doubts  whe- 
ther it  was  earen  by  cattle  f .  Pliny  fays  exprefs- 
ly  that  it  ought  to  be  claffed  rather  atnong  medici- 
nal plants  than  thofe  of  the  corn-kind  %;  though 
Theophraftus  has  mentioned  it  more  than  once 
among  the  latter. 

It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  co  enter  into  an  ex^ 
amination  of  more  opinions  of  the  like  kind,  as  fe- 
veral  refpe(5lable  writers,  who  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  confider  buck-wheat 
to  be  a  plant  firft  introduced  into  Europe  in  their 
time,  though  they  are  not  all  agreed  in  determin- 
ing its  native  country.  John  Bruyerinus,  or,  as  he 
was  properly  called.  La  Bruyere-Champier,  phy- 
fician  to  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  who  in  the  year 
1530  wrote  his  book,  often  printed,  De  re  cibaria  ||, 

fays 

rujiicum,  p.  493  ;  and  Matthiolus  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  .  See 
Matt hloll  Opera,  p.  408.  Buck-wheat  may  have  been  employed 
green  as  fodder  ;  and  it  is  indeed  often  fown  for  that  ufe  ;  but 
there  are  many  other  plants  which  can  be  employed  for  the  like 
purpofe. 

*  Diofcorid.  lib.  ii.  cap,  1 88. 

t  Theophrart.  ed.  Stap.  p.  941. 

+  Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  JO.  Medicaminibus  annumerandum  po- 
tius  quam  frugibus.  He  fays  in  the  fame  place,  and  alfo  p.  291, 
that  the  eryfimum  was  by  the  Latins  called  alfo  ir  'io  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  Ruellius  and  other  old  botanifts  give  that  name  to  buck- 
wheat, 

ll  The  fivll  edition  vras  publiflied  in  oftavo,  at  Lyons,  in  J 560. 

Two 
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fays  that  buck-wheat  had  been  firfl:  brought  to 
Europe  a  little  before  from  Greece  and  Afia.  That 


Two  editions  I  have  now  before  me  ;  the  fird  is  called  Dipnofo' 
pbia  feu  Sitologia.    Jifcuhnta  et  pocuhnta  qua  cuivis  nationl^  ho- 
min'ty  fexu't,  fanis,  agn's,  fenilus,  juvetiihus,  idonea  vel  minus,  ufu 
probata  compleBetis  omnia.   Auftore  Joanne  Bruyerino  Campegio 
Liigdunenfi.    Rcvifa,  emaculaia,  duplicique  ind'tce  locupletata  ab 
Othone  Cafmanno.  E.  S.  Francofurti,  i6o6,8vo.  WhatCaf- 
mann  did  to  this  edition  I  cannot  difcover :  perhaps  he  corre£le4 
the  errors  of  the  prefs.  The  preface  even  is  not  written  by  him, 
but  by  Peter  Uffenbach,  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Franckfort,  who 
calls  this  edition  iertia  omnibus  mendis  caji'igata.    Th'e  other  is 
entitled  Joan.  Bruyerini  Cihus  medicus,  five  de  re  c'lbar'ia  libr'i  vi- 
ginti  duo,  omnium  c'lborum  genera,  omnium  gentium  moribus  et  ufu 
probata,  compleBentes.    Norimbergae,  1659,  8vo.  The  author's 
preface,  which  is  wanting  in  the  firfl.  edition,  is  in  this  given.  In 
both,  the  pages  run  the  fame,  but  the  latter  has  not  the  index 
which  is  added  to  that  of  1606.    The  author  fays  in  the  end, 
that  he  gave  his  book  to  be  printed  in  1560,  but  that  it  was 
written  thirty  years  before.  He  was  a  grandfon  of  Symphorien 
Champier,  whofe  works  are  mentioned  in  Haller's  Biblioth. 
iotan.  i.  p.  246.    The  pa^^age  alluded  to  may  be  found  lib.  v. 
cap.  23  :  Serunt  GaUici  ruftici  frugem  aliam  non  ita  pridem  e 
Graecia,  Afiave,  aliove  orbe  ad  nos  inveftam,  foho  hederaceo, 
fanguineum  repraefentante  colorem.  Scapo  grandis  perfaftigiura 
panlculas  exferente,    triangulis   rariufcule  coacervatis  gravis 
(grants?),  qua;  foliaceis  membranis concepta  detinentur.  Vul- 
gus  Turcicum  frumentum  nominat.    Nonnulli  in  caritate  an- 
nonas  panes  ex  eo  fingunt.    Pinfitum  certe  candoris  eximii  red- 
dit  farinam.   Sed  in  primis  pecorl  majori  minorique  gratiffimum 
ell ;  ejufque  ufu  mire  fagina  glifcit.    Scio  a  quibufdam  Lugdu- 
nenfibus  fatum  in  agro  Delphinate,  Villuibano  difto,  et  feliclter 
erupiffe.   Cevtum  eft,  columbis  quoque  efTe  jucundiflimum.  Bel- 
loiocenfes  quoque,  Lugdunenfibus  vicini,  fdiciter  ferynt,  eoque 
paaiffCia  fua  augent. 

vvelU 
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well-known  botanift  Ruellius  *,  who  wrote  in 
1536,  and  Conrade  Herefbach>f,  who  died  in 
15763  give  the  fame  account.  The  latter  calls  the 
northern  part  of  Afia  the  original  country  of  this 
plant,  or  that  from  which  it  had  a  little  before  been 
brought  to  Germany.  A  nobleman  of  Brittany, 
whofe  book  Les  contes  d'Euirapel  |,  was  printed  af- 
ter his  death  in  1 587,  remarks  occafionally,  that  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  buck-wheat  had  been  in- 
troduced into  France  about  fixty  years,  and  that 
it  had  become  the  common  food  of  the  poor. 

*  De  natura  Jlirpium  ;  Bafillae  1543,  fol.  p.  324:  Rura  noftra 
ferunt  frugem  In  agris  folio  hederaceo,  fanguineum  colorem  prae- 
ferente,  fcapo  grandi  per  fafligium  paniculas  exerente,  tn'angulis 
rariufcule  coacervatis  granis,  quae  foliaceis  membranis  concepta 
detinentur.  Hanc,  quoniam  avorum  noflrorum  aetate  e  Graecia 
vel  Afia  venerit,  Turcium  frumentum  nomlnant.  //  may  he  eajily 
fcen  that  Ruellius  has  copied  La  Bruyere-Cbampkr^  and  from  his 
account  <we  may  reciify  fome  errors  of  the  prefs  in  the  latter. 

Frumentum  hoc  non  ita  pridcm  e  Sarmatiae  feptemtriona- 
libus  oris  in  Germaniam  adve^lum,  jam  in  frequenti  ufu,  et  fui- 
bus  faginandis  et  pultibus  faciendis,  aliifque  frumentis  deficien- 
tibus,  cum  annonae  premit  penuria,  et  cervifiae  et  pani  conficicndo 
plebi  ufurpatur.  Rei  rufi'ics  libri  quatuor.  Spiiae  Nemetum 
1595,  8vo.  p.  120.  He  calls  it  tviticum  faginum,  ^ocyoTru/joy,  or 
nigrum  triticum,  buck- wheat. 

\  Le  Grand  d'Aufly  quotes  from  this  book  in  his  Hlflo'ire  de 
la  vie  privee  desFrancais ,  i.  p.  io6,  the  following  words  :  Sans  cc 
grain,  qui  nous  eft  venu  dcpuis  foixahte  ans,  Ics  pauvresgcns  au-. 
raicnt  bcaucoup  a  fuffrir.  Of  the  work,  according  to  the  French 
manner,  he  gives  uo  account.  Eutrapel  is  only  a  ficlitious  name — 

Maitip, 
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Martin  Schook  *  wrote  in  1661,  that  buck-wheat 
had  been  known  in  Flanders  fcarcely  a  hundred 
years.  The  o!d  botanifts,  LobeHus,  the  brothers 
Bauhin,  Matthiolus,  and  others,  all  allert,  that  this 
grain  was  new  in  Europe  -j-.  I  fliall  here  remark, 
that  Crefcentio,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  defcribed  all  the  then  known  fpecies  of 
corn,  makes  no  mention  of  buck-wheat.  It  un- 
doubtedly acquired  this  name  from  the  likenefs 
which  its  feeds  have  to  the  fruit  of  the  beech- 
tree  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  another  name,  that  of 
beidenkorn  (heath-corn),  by  which  it  is  known  in 
Germany,  has  been  given  it  becaufe  k  thrives  beft 
in  poor  fandy  foil  where  there  is  abundance  of 
heath.  From  the  epithets  Turcicum  and  Saraceni- 
cum^  its  native  country  cannot  be  determined,  for 
maize  is  called  TurkiQi  wheat,  though  it  originally 
came  from  America.    I  confiJer  alfo  as  impro- 

*  Martini  Schookii  Liber  de  cervifia.  Groningse  1 66 1,  12 mo. 
p.  52  :  Frumentiim  hoc  vtx  ante  centum  aiinos  notum  fiiit  Belgio, 
led  e  Sarmatlas  feptemtrionalibus  oris  advedum,  mox  coepit  efle 
in  frequent!  ufu,  et  non  modo  pultibus  faciendis,  fed  cervifiae 
fcrvire  coepit.  Almojl  the  words  of  Herejhach. 

t  Lobelii  Stirpium  adverfana.  Antverplas  1576,  fol.  p^  395. 
Bauhini  Hiftor.  plant,  ii,  p.  993.  Chabi  jei  Stirpium  fciographia, 
Genevse  1666,  fol.  p.  3  1 2,  and  in  the  appendix,  p.  627.  C.  Bau- 
hini Theatrum  botan.  p.  530. 

+  The  beech -tree  in  German  is  called  luche  or  huh;  in  Danifh 
it  is%,  and  in  tht  "Swedidi,  Ruffian,  Polifh  and  Bjhemian,  luk. 
Trans. 

bable 
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bable  the  conje6tnre  of  the  learned  Frifch*,  that 
frbin  the  word  Z/f/V/^  (a  heathen),  an  exprefTion  lit- 
tle known  in  Upper  German}^,  has  arifen  the  ap- 
pellation of  e:hn  '-cum and  thence  Saracenicum^ 
given  to  this  plant,  though  the  Bohemians  call  ic 
pohanka,  from  -pohiin,  which  fignifies  alfo  a  hea- 
then. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  grain  muft 
have  been  common  in  may  parts  of  Germany  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  a  bible,  printed  in  Low 
German,  at  Halberftadt,  in  the  year  1522,.  enti- 
tled Blblia  D:idefch,  the  tranflator,  who  is  not 
known,  but  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  catho- 
lic, tranflates  a  paflage  of  Ifaiah,  chap,  xxviii.  v.  23, 
\vhich  Luther  tranflates  €r  fdet  Jpelz,  he  foweth 
fpelt,  by  the  words  he  Jeyct  boekweti',  he  foweth 
buck- wheat       The  name  heydenkorn  occurs  in  a 

*  In  Teutfchen  Worterbuche,  p.  434.  This  derivation  may- 
be foufid  alfo  in  Mart'mii  Lexicon,  art.  Fagopyrum. 

f  Buck-wheat  is  fometimes  named  by  botanifts  frumintum 
tlhiicum  (heathen-corn),  and  triticum  Saracenicum,  becaufe  fome 
have  fuppofed  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  fi-om  Africa 
by  the  Saracens,  Trans. 

X  A  particular  defcription  of  this  fcarce  bible  may  be  found  In 
J.  H.  a  Sirelens  Sdefta  litteraria  ;  Lubccac  1726,  Svo.  p.  398, 
4C9.  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  nfed  Is  ^ict.  The  reafons  af- 
figned  for  fuppofing  the  tranflator  to  have  been  a  catholic  feeni 
to  me  of  little  force. 

4  catalogue 
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caiaiogne  of  plants  fo  early  as  tlie  year  1552*} 
and  Jof.  Maaler,  or  Piftorius,  has  in  his  Didlio- 
nary,  printed  in  o6tavo,  at  Zurich  in  156 1  :  Hei- 
denkorn,  Odmum.  I  find  there  alfo,  Heydel,  a 
plant,  Panicunu  Dafypodius  likewife  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, of  which  I  have  the  edition  printed  in 
1537,  ^'y^  Pahicujn,  Butzweyfs,  Heydel;  and  in  a 
vocabulary  of  the  names  of  plants,  added  to  it ; 
Heydel,  Panicum.  Butz  Weylz,  Panicwn.  Frifcli 
has  the  word  Heydel-Fench,  which  he  explains 
by  Buck-wheat ;  and  he  remarks  that  in  the  Swifs 
dialeft  B^ich  is  changed  into  Buiz.  Ryff  or  Ri* 
vius,  a  phyfician  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  has  changed  Bucb  or  Book  into 
Bauch,  and  fuch  errors  often  arife  by  transforming 
the  High  into  Low  German.  It  has  however  ana- 
logy in  its  favour,  for  the  long  0  of  the  Low  Ger- 
man is  in  High  German  often  changed  into  au  5 

.  *  This  fmall  work  is  entitled  F ocahula  ret  nummarlie,  ponde" 
rum  et  menfurarum  Graca,  Latina^  Ebraica,  -  -  -  acliUta  funt  ap* 

pellationes  quadrupcdumy  et  frugum  coUeffx  a  Paulo  Ebero  et 

Cafp.  Peucero.  Witebergae  1552,  8vo.  I'lie  paffage  to  which 
I  allude  is  as  follows  :  Ireo  cerealis,  vel  eryfimum  cereale,  vulgare 
frumentum  Sarracenicum,  quod  a  triquetra  figura  quidam  Trigo- 
num,  appellant,  Heydenlorn.  I  fliall  here  take  occalion  to  remark, 
that  1  find  in  the  fame  work  the  name  Siaudenkorn  for  Typha, 
tritico  fimillima,  foecundior  olyra  et  altlor,  grana  majora,  et  ma- 
jore  copia  profert.  The  later  writers  on  agriculture  give  this 
name  to  a  kind  of  rye. 5  We  are  told  in  Placcii  Thealrum  anon,  u 

P*  377»  that  this  catalogue  was  written  by  Jof.  Simhr. 

I  Diftionarium  Latino-Germanicum,    Argentorati,  4to. 

for 
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for  example  look,  lauch  j  fchmooken,  Jmauchen  ;  ook, 
auch  ;  ooge,  auge.  But  the  long  0  of  the  Low  Ger- 
man becomes  frequently  the  long  u  of  the  High 
German  ;  3.s  good,  gut;  buch^  buchbaum,  book,  book- 
baiwij  &c. 

That  buck-wheat  was  cultivated  in  England 
about  the  year  1597,  is  proved  by  Gerard's  Her- 
bal. 

A  new  fpecies  of  this  grain  has  been  made 
known  of  late  years,  under  the  name  of  Siberian 
buck-wheat,  which  appears  by  experience  to  have 
confiderable  advantages  over  the  former.  It  was 
fent  from  Tartary  to  Peterlburgh  by  the  German 
botanifts  who  travelled  through  that  country  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century  ;  and  it  has  thence 
been  difperfed  over  all  Europe.  We  are  however 
rold  in  the  new  Swedifh  Economical  Dictionary, 
that  it  was  firft  brought  to  Finland  by  a  foldier 
who  had  been  a  prifoner  in  Tartary  *.  Linnsus 
received  the  firft  feeds  in  1737,  from  Gerber  the 
botanift  -f-,  and  defcribed  the  plant  in  his  Hortus 
Cliffortianus.  After  this  it  was  mentioned  by  Am- 
mann  j',  in  1739  ;  but  it  mufh  have  been  earlier 

Nya  Swenflca  Economilka  DiAIonnairen.  Stockholm  178c, 
Svo.  vol.  ii. 

\  Abhandlungen  dcr  Schwedifch.  Akad.  der  Wiffenfchaften, 
vi.  p.  107,  where  is  given,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  firft  figure  of  it. 
+  Stirpes  rariores  Imperii  Ruffici,  1739,  4to. 

known 
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Known  in  Germany,  ac  leaft  in  Swabia;  for  in  1733 
it  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Ehrhart,  ac 
Memmingen  *.  In  Siberia  this  plant  fows  itfelf 
for  four  or  five  years  by  the  grains  that  drop,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  land  becomes  fo  full  of 
tares  that  it  is  choked,  and  muft  be  fovvn  afrefli  f. 
Even  in  the  economical  gardens  in  Germany,  it 
is  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  it  deferves 
to  be  remarked  that  it  grows  wild  among  the 
corn  near  Arheilgen,  a  few  miles  from  Darmftadt, 
thoush  it  is  cultivated  no  where  in  the  neieh- 
bourhood  "l.  Had  it  been  indigenous  there, 
Ehrhart  might  in  1733  have  raifed  it  from  Ger- 
man feed. 

The  appellation  of  Saracenicum  gives  me  occa- 
'  fion  to  add  the  following  remark  :  Ruellius  jj  fays, 

that 

*  This  is  afTerted  by  Phil.  Fred.  Gmelin,  in  Ehrharts  CEkonomi- 
fche  pflaiizen  hiftorie,  viii.  p.  72.  The  lafl;  eight  parts  of  this 
work  were  publifhed  by  Gmelin  after  Ehrhart's  death  in  April 
1756. 

.t  Falk,  Reife  durch  Rufsland. 

X  Romers  Neues  Magazin  fiir  die  Botanik,  vol.  i. 

II  Ruellius  De  natura  Jlirp.  lib.  ii.  cap.  27  :  Hodle  Galli  in  hor- 
tis  ollentationis  gratia  ferunt,  grano  pifum  aequante,  atro,  ftipula 
arundlnea  quinum  apud  nos  fenumve  pedum  proceritate,  quod  mili- 
um Saracenicum,  quafi  percgrinum,  Dominant,  nec  ante  quindecim 
annos  hue  adveftum.  Stephanus  fays  almoft  the  fame  thing  in 
his  Pradiutn  rujlkum,  p.  432  :  Quod  autem  milium  in  hortis 
noftratibus  oftentationis  gratia  feritur,  grano  pifum  aequante,  ftl- 

VOL.  II.  S  pula 
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that  in  his  time  a  plant  had  begun  to  be  intredncccf 
into  the  gardens  of  France',-  but  merely  for  orna- 
njent,  calkd  Saracen-millet,  the  fetds  of  which 
were  brought  to'  that  country  about  fifteen  years 
before.  This  miller,  which  was  from  five  to  fix 
feet  m  height,  was  undoubtedly  a  holeus^  and  per- 
haps the  fame  kind  as  that  fought  after  by  us  for 
cultivatioti  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
bokus  forgbum  *.    This  holcusj  however,  was  cul- 

pula  arundi'nca,  qtfinum  apurf  nos  fenumvc  pedum  proceritate,  id 
vero  peregrinum  eft,  alterius  generis,  urrde  milium  Saraceni- 
ciim  nominant.— »Sorae  tiery  improperly  have  confidered  this 
plant  as  Turki/h--whcat.- 

*  Several  fpecies  of  this  genus  vJ-ere  cultivated  in  the  fouthern 
diftridts,  the  names  of  which  may  be  found  in  my  Grundjalzen 
der  Teutj'chen  Landiulrthfcbaft,  p.  12&.  Their  di-ib'iiguifhing  cha- 
radtcriilics  do  not  however  appear  as  yet  to  be  fully  eftablifii- 
ed.  Bauhin  makes  the  proper  fwghnm  to  be  different  from  the 
durra  of  the  Arabs.  The  former  is  calkd  in  his  Theat.  loianic. 
p.  510,  Mlh'um  arundinaceum  live.  Indicum,  Sorgo  didluni. 
Hlftor.  plant,  ii.  p.  447.  The  durra  in  Theat.  plant,  is  named 
milium  arundinaceum  feminc  piano  et  albo,  and  alfo  in  Hijor, 
plantar,  ii.  p.  448.  Lirinscus  in  his  laft  writings  has  fepaiated 
holcus  hicolor  from  forgbum.  Forflcal  in  Flora  Rgypt'taco- Arallcaf 
Hafnise  1775,  4tO'  P-  I74>  defcribes  the  durra:  Holcus 

panicula  ovata  ;  fpiculis  fefTilibus,  fubvillofis;  alternatim  appendi- 
culatis  J  flofculo  uno  vel  duobus  vaculs,  feffilibus.  There  are 
kinds  of  it  with  white  and  reddifh-yellow  (fuhaj  feeds.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  however,  the  Arabs  cultivate  another 
kind  known  under  the  name  of  docbna,  though  in  lefs  quantity, 
chiefly  as  food  for  fowls.  This  fpecies  he  calls  :  Holcus  panicula: 
ramis  fubternato-verticillatis,  patentibus,  rudimentis  florum  feffi- 
libus, fub  floribus  fertilibus,  ariftatis.  Semen  magnitudine  oiyzae; 
ovale,  comprcfTum,  ferrugineum. 

tivated. 
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tivated,  at  leaft  in  Italy,  long  before  the  time  of 
Ruellius ;  for  we  have  Tcarcely  reafon  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  imlium  Indiciim,  which  was  brought 
from  India  to  that  country  in  the  time  of  Pliny  *. 
That  ancient  naturaiift  faysj  it  was  a  kind  of  mil* 
let  feven  feet  high  ;  that  it  produced  black  feeds, 
and  was  produdlive  almoft  beyond  what  could  be 
believed.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  culti- 
vated at  Babylon^  but  it  muft  have  been  then  little 
known  to  the  Greeks;  for  that  hiftorian  would  dot 
venture  to  mention  its  fize  and  fertility,  as  he  was 
afraid  that  his  veracity  would  be  called  in  qucf- 
tion  -f.    According  to  his  account,  it  grew  to  be 

*  Pl'tn.  lib.  xviil.  cap.  7  :  Milium  intra  hos  deCem  annos  e:£ 
India  in  Italiam  invedlum  eft  nigrum  colore,  amplum  grano, 
arundineum  culmo.  Adolefcit  ad  pedes  akitudine  feptcm  pras- 
grandibus  culmis;  lobas  vocant ;  omnium  frugum  fertiliffimum. 
Ex  UnO  grano  terni  fextarii  gignuntur.  Seii  debet  in  humidis. 
Hardouin  remarks  phobas  ought  to  be  read  here  inftead  of 
lobas.  What  gave  rife  to  this  emendation  will  readily  appear  to 
thofe  who  read  Iheophraji.  Hiji^  plant,  \\h.  viii.  cap.  3.  <^o^r,,jubaf 
coma,  correfponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  thyr/e,  panicula 
diffufa  of  the  hokus  forghum  which  is  fold  at  Venice  for  brooms, 
as  we  are  told  by  Ray  in  his  Hijl.  plant.  Pliny  fays,  in  the  place 
above  quoted,  JVlilii  comse  granum  complexae  fimbriato  capillo 
Curvantur. 

\  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  193  :  Ex  Kiy^eou  koh  cnjcaf^ou  S^-ov  t» 
hv^fov  fAiyccdoi;  ytvsTJti,  t|fJn<-a,u.E)ioj,  f^vrijj.nv  ou  irotviJ-ojA.cci.    MiHi  vero 

ac  fefami  proceritatem  inftar  arborum,  etfi  mihi  compertam,  ta- 
men  commemorare  fuperfedeo,  probe  fciens,  iis  qui  nunquam 
Babylonicam  regionem  adierunt,  quae  de  frugiferis  diila  funt,  in- 
credibilia  vifum  iri. 

S  2  as 
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as  large  as  a  tree.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  kind  of  millet  is  ftill  cukivated  at  Babylon, 
where  it  was  feeii  and  admired  by  Rauwolf  *.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  monftrovis  hchus  mentioned  by 
Apollonius,  who  confidertd  it  as  one  of  the  moil 
remarkable  prodii(flions  of  India -j-.  It  appears  that 
it  continued  to  be  cukivated  by  the  Italians  in  the 
middle  agcsj  for  it  was  defcribed  in  the  thirteenth 
century-  by  Crelcentio,  who  fpeaks  of  its  ufe  and 
rhe  method  of  rearing  it  %.  The  feeds  had  fomc 
time  before  been  brought  from  Italy  to  Ger- 
many [|,  and  wc  find  that  it  is  on  that  account 
called  Italian  millet.  The  old  botanifts  called  it 
alfo  Jorgfamen,  and  forgfaat  ;  appellations  formed 
fromforghum.  The  name  morbir/e,  under  which 
it  agam  came  to  us  from  Swiflerland,  in  latter 
times  §,  has  arifen  either  from  the  black  colour  of 
one  of  the  kinds,  or  it  may  lignify  the  faiTie  as 

■p  Befchrcibung  der  reyfs  Leonhardi  Rauwolfen.  Frankf. 
3^82,  4to.  ii.  p.  68.  The  author  obferves  that  this_kind  of  mil- 
let is  men:ioned  alfo  by  Rhafcs  and  Serapion. 

t  Philoftrat.  Vita  ApoUon,  hb.  iii.  cap.  2.  This  furghum  per- 
haps Is  meant  alfo  in  Dlonyfii  Perirge/is,  t.  i  126.  p.  134. 

+  Melica  cioe  faggina  e  conofciuta,  et  e  di  due  manere,  una 
rofla  et  una  bianca,  e  troTafene  una  terza  manera  che  a  piu  bi- 
anca  che  1'  miglio.  Crefceniit,  D'agncoliura.  In  Venctia  I  542,. 
8vo.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  ft  appears -therefore  that  in  our  didlion- 
arles  faggina  ought  not  to  be  explained  byTurkifh  wheat  alone. 

II  Bauhini  Theat.  plant.  I.  c. 

^  Andrea,  Briefc  aus  der  Schweitz.  Zurich  1776,  410,  p.  182. 

More;;- 
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Mcren-bir/e  (Moon{h-m\\\e: J  becaufe  it  -is  altpolt 
the  only  corn  of  the  fable  Africans  *.  However 
this  may  be,  it  can  never  Income  an  objed  of  com- 
mon cultivation  among  us,  for  our  fummer  is  nei- 
ther fufficiently  long  nor  fufficiently  warm,  to 
bring  it  to  perfedlion.  Lad  funjmet;  (1787)  I 
could  with  difficulty  obtain  a  few  ripe  grains  for 
feed. 


SADDLES. 

1 

early  ages  the  rider  fat  on  the  bare  back  o[  liis 
horfe  without  any  thing  under  him  -}-;  but,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  fome  kind  of  covering,  whicbcon- 
fifted  often  of  cloth,  a  mattrafs,  a  piece  of  leather 
or  hide,  was  placed  over  the  back  of  the  animal. 
We' arc  informed  by  Pliny  ?|;  tliat  one  Pelethronius 
firft  introduced  this  practice  ;  but  who  that  'perfon 
was  is  not  certainly  known.    Such  coverings  be- 

*  Adanfon,  Reife  nach  Senegal;  ubcrletzt  von  Martini.  Bran- 
denburg 1773,  8vo.  p.  j'6,  125. 

f  J.  Lipfii  Poliorcet.  feu  dc  militia  Romana,  lib.  iii.  di^il.  7. 
Antverpias  1605,  4to.  p.  142. 

J  Lib.  vii.  cap.  56,  Frenos  et  ftrata  equoriim  Pelethronius  in- 
yenit.    The  fanie  accoHnt  is  given  by  liy^inus,  fab.  274. 
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came  afterwards  more  coftly  *j  they  were  made 
frequently  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hang  down  on 
both  fides  of  the  horfe,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
beautiful  engravings  in  Montfaucon  "f,  and  were 
diftinguilhed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by 
variousnames^  ;  but  even  after  they  were  common, 
it  was  reckoned  more  manly  to  ride  without  them. 
Varro  boafts  of  having  rode,  when  a  young  man, 
without  a  covering  to  his  horfe  ||  j  and  Xenophon  § 

*  Coverings  for  horfes  made  of  the  coftly  flcins  of  animals  are 
mentioned  by  SHius  JtaUcuSf  lib.  iv.  270,  and  lib.  v.  1^8.  In 
the  latter  place  he  fays — 

Stat  fonipes,  vexatque  ferox  humentia  frena, 
Caucafium  inftratus  virgato  corpore  tigrim. 

They  arc  mentioned  alfo  by  Statius.  See  Thebaid.  lib.  iv.  372, 
Coftly  coverings  of  another  kind  occur  in  Virgil,  uEneid.  hb.vii. 
276  ;  viii.  552  J  and  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  vii.  33.  Livy,  lib.  xxxi, 
,-cap.  comparing  the  luxury  of  the  men  and  the  women,  fays: 
Bquus  tuus  fpeciofiu$  inilru£tus  erit,  quam  uxor  veftita. 

t  Antiquiti  expllquce,  torn.  ii.  lib.  3,  tab.  27,  28,  29,  30. 

X  Seneca,  Epift.  80 :  Equum  empturus,  folvi  jubes  ftratum. 
Macrob.  Saturnal.  i.  11  ;  Stultus  eft,  qui,  empturus  equum,  non 
ipfum  infpicit,  fed  ftratum  ejuset  frenum.  j^puk'tus.,  De  Deo  So-^ 
cratiSf  calls  thefe  coverings  for  horfes  fucata  ephipp'ia. — They 
were  called  alfo  fta/*aT«. 

II  Nonius  Marcellus,  De  proprietate  fermonum,  2.  p.  545  : 
Ephippium,  tcgmen  cquis  ad  mollem  vefturam  paratum.  Varro^ 

Cnio,  vtl  de  educandis  liherlt :   Mihi  pucro  -  equus  fine 

cphippio. 

\  Nunc  auteni  ftragula  (rpa/xara)  plura  in  equis  habent, 
quam  in  leAis  ;  non  cnim  tam  equitaticnis  curam  habent,  quam 
mollioris  feflionis.  Ptd,  lib.  viii, 

reproaches 
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TCproaches  the  Perfians  becaufe  they  placed  more 
clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horfes  than  on  their 
beds,  and  gave  themfelvcs  more  trouble  to  fit  cafi- 
iy  than  to  ride  ll':ilfully.  On  ihis  accoiint  fuch 
coverings  were  for  a  long  time  not  iiftd  in  war; 
and  the  old  Germans^  who  conladered  rhemasdif- 
graceful,  defpifed  the  Roman  cavaky  who  em- 
ployed them  *.  The  informaiion,  therefore,  of 
Dion  Cafifius-f,  according  towhorn  fuch  coverings 
were  firil  allowed  to  the  Roman  cavalry  by  Nero^ 
is  very  doubtful.    This  auibor,  perhaps,  alludes 

*  Neque  eorum  monbus  turpins  qBidquam  aut  incrlius  habc* 
tur  quam  ephippiis  uti.  Itaque  ad  quemvis  numerum  ephip- 
piatorum  equitum  quamvls  pauci  adire  audeunt.  Car/or,  De  hello 
Gallico,  lib.  iv.  2.  An  old  faddle  witk  ftiVwips  was  formerly 
ihewB  to  travellers  at  Berne  in  Switzerland,  as  the  faddle  of 
Julius  Caefar.  See  Relations  htftoriques  et  curieufes  de  wyages^ 
parC.  P.  (Patin.)  A  Rouen  1676,  i»mo.  p.  27?©.  The  fthrups, 
however,  were  afterwards  taken  away,  and  io  1685  they  were 
not  to  be  fecn.  Meiatigei  b't/loriques,  rccueillis  et  eommentez  par 
Monf.  .  A  Amrterdam  17 18,  i2nr.o.  p.  81. 

f  Lib.  Ixiii.  14.  Fcrunt  cqnites  Romanes  militantes,  NcroniS 
temporibus,  dum  quotannis  recenfentur,  primum  ephippiis  ufos 
fuifle.  Ey  rrt  ima-ta  o-^wy  i^naan.  After  writing  the  above,  I 
f(*Bndwith  fatisfaftion  that  Le  Beau,  in  Memotres  de  litteraturt 
deV Acadimie  des  Ipff^r'iptiom^  vol.  xxxix.  p.  333,  forms  the  fame 
.conjedlure.  Before  that  period  the  cavalry,  when  reviewed, 
were  obliged  to  produce  their  horfes  without  any  covering,  that 
it  might  be  more  eafily  feen  whether  they  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. This  ufeful  regulation  was  aboliOied  by  Nero,  in  order 
that  the  cavalry  might  exhibit  a  grander  appearance.  He  em- 
,ployed  his  feldiers  for  fliow,  as  many  princes  do  at  prefent.  Ani- 
mum  modo  ut'i  pajcat proJbeSlus  vianem,  VirgiL  Georg.  lib.  ii.  285. 
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only  to  reviews,  at  which,"  it  is  probable,  the  ca- 
valry were  before  obliged  always  to  appear  without 
them.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
horfes  of  the  whole  Roman  cavalry  had  beautiful 
coverings  *.  Saddles,  however,  at  that  period 
were  certainly  unknown,  though  they  afterwards 
obtained  the  old  name  ephippium,  which  originally 
fignified  nothing  more  than  a  covering  for  a  horfe. 
Xenophon  fays,  a  rider,  whether  placed  on  the 
bare  back  of  the  animal  or  on  a  covering,  mud  not 
affume  a  pofition  as  if  he  fat  upon  one  ot  thofe  feats 
which  people  ufe  in  carriages  -i-. 

Our  faddles  at  prefent  confifl;  of  a  wooden  frame 
called  the  faddle-tree,  which  has  on  the  fore  part 
the  pommel  ;  behind  it  the  crupper ;  and  at  the 
fides  the  llirrups.  In  the  infide  they  are  flufFed 
like  a  cufhion,  and  on  the  outfide  are  covered 
with  leather  or  cloth.  They  are  made  faft  to  the 
horfe  by  means  of  a  girth  which  goes  round  the 
animal's  belly  ;  and  the  breaft-Ieather  and  crupper 

*  Equis  etiatn  inftrufti  et  ephippiis  et  frenis  decentibus,  ut 
Romanam  rempublicam  intelligeret  quicumque  Alexandii  vidif- 
fet  exercitum.    Lamprid.  Vita  Alex.  Scveri^  cap.  50. 
•f  De  re  cqueftri,  p.  602  :  Ettei  S^av  yi  ftD»  »ta6i^»!T«»,  ««»  ti  it* 

^ev.  Sive  fuper  njudo  equo,  feu  etiam  in  ephippio  rcfcderit,  non 
laudatur  quafi  curulis  qiiasdam  fcffio,  fed  ut  cruribus  divaricatis 
maxime  reftitudo  cuftodiatur.  Refpefting  the  ftool  or  chair 
placed  in  carriages  for  people  to  fit  on,  tok  Jif  poy  fee  P/- 
tifcl  Lexle.  antiq.  iii.  p.  369,  art.  Sella  curilis. 

prevent 
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prevent  them  from  being  moved  either  forwards 
or  backwards.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
were  invented  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury :  but  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  find  any  certain 
proof ;  for  we  have  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  an- 
cient coveringwas  gradually  transformed  into  afad- 
dle.  Pancirollus  *  thinks  that  the  firfl;  mention  of 
a  faddle  is  to  be  found  in  Zonaras ;  and'many  have 
adopted  his  opinion.  This  hiflorian  relates  that 
Conftantine  the  younger  was  killed  in  the  year  340 
when  he  fell-from  his  faddle.  But  in  this  proof  ^ 
alone  I  place  very  little  confidence;  and  Pancirol- 
lus feems  to  have  founded  his  aflertion  on  the 
L-atin  tranflaiion,  in  which  the  word  fella  is  ufed. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  f,  it  is  true,  were 
employed  at  later  periods  to  fignify  a  proper 
laddie  j  but  the  Greek  word  was  ufed  long  before 
for  the  back  of  the  horfe,  or  the  place  where  the 
rider  fat ;  and  the  words  of  Zonaras  may  be  fo 
underftood  as  if  Conftantine  was  killed  after  he 
had  fallen  from  his  horfe  J. 

Montfaucon 

De  rebus  deperditis,  lib.  il.  tit.  1 6.  p.  273. 

•f  *E^p«  and  fella.  , 

%  Zonaras,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.  Paris  1687.  fol.  il.  p.  ii.  E/.rKr- 
TWE  a*),-  E^pa;  •  KofyavTMo?.  Nicetas  in  Andronicus  Comnenus,  lib.  i. 
p.  183:  T))s  t^'paj  «7ro/3aA^ETai.  The  word  t'^pa;  occurs  twice  in 
Xcnophon  De  re  equejlrl.  In  page  596  of  the  before-mentioned 
edition,  an  account  is  given  how  the  back  of  the  horfe  fliould  be 
fhaped  in  order  that  the  rider  may  have  a  faft  and  fecure  feat : 
Ti.'  «y»i?*T»)  xa-^a.'htrt^xi  Tjjy  i^^xv }  apd  in  p.  69Q,  where  he  fpeaks 

of 
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Montfaucon  *  has  given  a  figure  of  the  pillar  of 
Theodofuis  ihe  Great,  on  which  he  thinks  he  can 
diftinguilh  a  faddle  ;  and  indeed,  if  the  engraving 
be  correft,  it  muCt  be  allowed  that  the  covering;  of 
the  horfe  on  which  the  rider  fits  feems,  in  the  fore 
part,  to  refemble  the  pommel,  and  behind  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  faddle-tree  of  our  common  faddles. 

The  cleareft  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  faddles  is 
the  order  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  in  the  year 
385,  by  which  thofe  who  wifhed  to  ride  poft- 
horfes  were  forbidden  to  ufe  faddles  that  weighed 
more  than  fixty  pounds.  If  a  faddie  was  heavier 
it  v^ras  to  be  cut  to  pieces  f .  This  paflage  appears 
certainly  to  allude  to  a  proper  faddie,  which  at 
that  period,  foon  after  its  invention,  muft  have 

of  currying,  the  author  fays  that  tlie  hair  on  a  horfe's  back,  a  rv 
fxx^h  ought  to  be  combed  down,  as  the  animal  will  then  be  lefs 
hurt  by  his  rider :  '^-/jra  yzp  xv  ^t^xtttm  Tr,v  t'^pay  rov  I-ttov,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  confult  other  hiftorians  who  give  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Conftantine  ;  but  they  do  not  mention 
this  circumftance.  See  Zo^mus,  lib.  ii.  41;  f^idor.  EpitciKc^ 
cap.  41  ;  Socrates,  lib.  ii.  5  ;  Etitropius,  lib.  x.  5. 

•*  Antiq.  expliquee,  vol.  iv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ,7 5,  tab.  30. 

■j-  Quoniam  vcredorum  quoque  cura  pari  ratione  traftanda  eft, 
fcxaginta  libras  fella  cum  frenis  5  triginta  quinquc  vero  averta 
non  tranfeat  ;  ea  conditione,  ut  fi  quis  praefcripta  modcraminis 
imperatorii  libramenta  tianfccnderit,  ejus  fella  in  frufta  cedatur, 
averta  vero  fifci  viribus  deputelur.  Codex  Theodofian.  lib.  viii. 
tit.  5.  leg.  47.  p.  554*  The  fame  order  occurs  alfo  in  the  Co- 
dex Jujl'in.  lib.  xii.tit.  51,  12,  p.  1013,  and  in  Bac■^^l>lu•»lib.  Ivli. 
tit.  17,  edlLLeuAclaini,  Bafills  1575,  fol.  p.  481. 

been 
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been  extremely  heavy  ;  and  we  may  conclude 
from  it  alfo  that  every  traveller  had  one  of  his 
own.  As  the  faddle  is  here  called  felky  and  as 
that  word  occurs  oftener  at  this  than  at  any  other 
period,  for  the  feat  of  the  rider,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  to  be  underftood  afterwards  as  lignifying  a 
real  faddle.  Befides,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
where  it  is^ufed,  many  other  little  circumftances  are 
found  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  applied 
to  our  faddles. 

Kazarius,  in  his  panegyric  on  Conftantine  the 
Great,  defcribing  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  deftroyed,  fays  that,  when  aimoftlife- 
lefs,  they  hungfedilibus  *'.  Lipfius  is  of  opinion 
that  they  could  have  hung  in  this  manner  only  by 
faddles ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  they 
might  lay  hold  of  the  coverings  of  the  horfes,  if  it 
be  certain  that  thefe  were  girded  to  the  animals 
like  our  faddles.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
proof ;  for  though  fome  have  aflerted  that  pojiilena 
fignified  a  girth,  that  meaning  has  not  been  fup- 
ported  by  fufficient  authorities  ;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  words  pojiilena^  antile^ia^  and  alfo 
pojlella  and  aniella  j-,  as  well  as  the  girth  itfelf. 

Tunc  ire  prsecipltes,  labi  reclines,  femineces  vacillare,  aut 
moribundi  fedilibus  attineri,  permixta  equormii  cladejacere. 
Cap.  24. 

t  Antella,  quafi  ante  fella,  quemadniodum  poftella,  [quafi 
poft  fella.  Ifidoritsy  20,  16. 

which 
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which  they  are  fuppofed  to  exprefs,  were  not  in- 
troduced till  after  the  invention  of  faddles.  The 
fir  ft  word  occurs  in  Plautus  *;  but  it  perhaps  al- 
ludes to  fome  part  of  the  harnefs  of  draught- 
horfes  or  cattle.  Vegetius  f  diftinguifhes  faddle- 
horfes  from  others  ;  and  the  faddle-tree  feems  to 
be  mentioned  by  SIdonius  ApoUinaris  In  the 
fifth  century  faddles  were  made  fo  extravagantly^ 
magnificent,  that  a  prohibition  was  iflued  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  no 
one  fhould  ornament  them  with  pearls  or  precious 
ftones  II-  In  the  fixth  century,  the  emperor  Mauri- 
tius required  that  the  faddles  of  the  cavalry  Ihould 
have  large  coverings  of  fur  §.    Farther  informa- 

*  Cafina,  L  37.  See  Scheffer,  De  re  vehiculari.  Francofurti 
1 67  1 .  4to.  p.  125:  and  Gefneri  Thefaur.  Ling.  Lat. 

f  De  arte  veterinaria,  iv.  6,  2  and  4. 

X  AHi  fanguine  et  fpumis  pinguia  lupata  fufcipiunt,  alii  fcl- 
larum  equeftrium  madefafta  fudoribus  fulcra  refupinant.  Lib.  iii. 
cpift.  3. 

II  NuUi  prorfus  liceat,  in  frenis  et  equeftribus  fellis  vel  In  bal- 
teis  fiiis  margaritas  et  fmaragdos  et  hyacinthos  aptare  '  pofthac 
vel  inferere  ;  aliis  auten\  gemmis  frena  et  equeftres  fellas  et  bal- 
tcos  fuos  privates  exornare  permittiraus.  Codex  Juflin.  lib.  xi. 
tit.  II. 

§  MauricII  Ars  militaris;£dit.  ScheSeri,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Xp>)  rat; 
aiKoui  6;^Ei»  £— iffe^.ja  osKrtia  xa*  /AtyaXa.  Sellas  habere  debent  cum 
tegumentis  liirfutis  et  magnis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Greek  word  o-tAa,  fcUa,  occurs  at  this  period.  The  fame  word 
is  to  be  found  in  the  TaH'ica  of  the  emperor  Leo,  cap.  6,  §  9, 
edit.  Meurfii,  Lugduni  Bat.  1612,  4to.  p.  57. 

tion 
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tion  rerpe6ling  faddles  in  later -times,  may  be  feen 
in  Dvi  Cange,  who  has  colleded  alfo  various  terms 
of  art  to  which  the  invention  of  faddles  gave  rife, 
fuch  as  fellatores,  faddlers,  of  which  the  French  have 
made  fellicrs  ;  Jellare,  the  faddle  tree  \  Jellare  and 
hifellarey  to  faddle.  The  ignominious  punirhment 
of  bearing  the  faddle,  of  which  a  good  account  may 
be  found  in  Du  Cange  *,  had  its  origin  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  conjed:ure  of  Goropius  Beca- 
hus  t,  that  the  faddle  was  invented  by  the  Salii, 
and  named  after  them,  is  not  worth  refutation  ;  as 
it  is  perfedly  clear  that  the  denomination  of  fella 
arofe  from  the  likenefs  of  a  faddle  to  a  chair  ;  and 
by  way  of  diftindlion  Sidonius  and  the  emperor 
Leo  fay  fella  equeftris ;  and  Jornandes  fays  fella 
equitatoria.  Others,  perhaps,  will  pafs  no  better 
judgment  on  a  conjefture  which  I  (hall  here  Ven- 
ture to  give.  I  confider  it  as  probable  that  the  in- 
vention of  faddles  belongs  to  the  Perfians ;  be- 
caufe,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Xenophon, 
they  firft  began  to  render  the  feat  of  the  rider  more 
convenient  and  eafy,  by  placing  more  covering  on 
the  backs  of  their  horfes  than  was  ufual  in  other 
countries.  Befides,  the  horfes  of  Perlia  were  firft 
made  choice  of  in  preference  for  faddle-horfes,  on 
account,  perhaps,  of  their  being  early  trained  to 

*  Under  the  article  Sellam gejlaret 
f  Lib.  ii.  Francicorum,  p.  48. 

'2'  bear 
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bear  a  faddle,  though  Vegetius  *  afTigns  a  different 
reafon.  Of  the  improvements  or  alterations  made 
afterwards  in  faddles,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 
account. 


STIRRUP  S. 

ESPECTING  the  antiquity  of  ftirrups  feveral 
men  of  learning  -f-  have  long  ago  made  refearches ; 

♦  Ad  ufum  fellse  Perfis  provincii's  omnibus  meliores  piseftat 
cquos,  patrimoniorum  cenfibus  aeftimatos,  tarn  ad  vehendum  mol- 
•  les  et  pios  inceffibus,  nobilitate  prasciofos.  Ftgettusi  Dc  arte  vc 
tain.  IV.  6,  4to.  p.  1 157. 

t  The  principal  works  in  which  information  is  to  be  found 
on  this  fubjeft  are  the  following  :  Hieron.  Magii  M'fcellan-  lib.  ii. 
cap.  14  ;  in  Gruteri  Lampas  feu  Thtfaurus  criticus,  torn.  ii. 
p.  1339.,  Ijipfii  Pollorceticon  Ji've  de  militia  Romana.  Antverpiae 
1605,  lib.  iii.  dial.  7,  p.  139.  Pitifci  Lexicon  antiquit.  Rom.  lii. 
p.  482.  Sahnajius  in  Mlii  Spart.  Antonin.  Carac.  p.  163.  G.^. 
Vojfius  de  vlliis fermonis.  Amftelodami  1695,  fol.  p.  1 1.  Polyd. 
fergilius  de  rerum  invetitoribus.  Lugdun.  Bat.  1664,  i2mo. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  18.  Hugo  dc  militia  equejlriy  i.  4.  Licet  us  de  Iw 
cernis,  vi.  30.  Potter,  Archaolog.  Graca^  iii.  3.  Menagiana^ 
iv.  p.  263.  Broiy:n,  EJfaifur  les  erreurs  populaires,  ii.  p.  162.  The 
hiftory  and  art  of  horfemanfliip,  by  Richard  Berenger  ;  London 
1771,  4to.  i.  p.  64.  Montfaucon,  Antiquile  expliquee^  torn.  iv. 
lib.  3.  cap.  3.  p.  77,  and  Supplement,  torn.  iv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
p.  25.  Le  Beau  de  V cquipement  du  cavalier  legio/taire;  in  ilfJ- 
moires  de  littcrature  de  V Academic  des  Infcriptions ,  torn,  xxxix, 
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but  as  their  obfervations  are  fcattered  through  a 
great  variety  of  books,  forneipf  which  are  novv 
fcarce,  and  are  mingled  with  much  falfehood,  in 
will,  perhaps,  afford  pleafure  to  many  to  find  here 
colle<fted  and  reduced  into  order  the  greater,  or  ac 
leaft  the  mod  important,  part  of  them.  In  exe- 
cuting this  tafk  I  fliall  aim  at  more  than  the  cha- 
ra(5ter  of  a  dihgent  coUedor  ;  for  to  bring  together 
information  of  this  kind  ;  to  arrange  it  and  to 
make  it  ufefui,  requires  no  lefe  readinefs  of 
thought  than  the  labours  of  thofe  who  affume  the 
charafter  of  original  thinkers,  and  who  imagine 
that  they  render  others  inferior  to  themfelves  when 
they  beftow  on  them  the  appellation  of  colle6lors- 

We  have  here  a  new  proof  how  much  people 
may  be  deceived,  when  they  fuppofe  that  objedls 
muft  be  of  great  antiquity  becaiife  they  tend  to 
common  convenience,  and  becaufe  they  appear 
eveh  fo  indifpenGibly  neceffary  and  eafy  to  have 
been  invented,  that  one  can  fcarcely  conceive  how 
they  could  at  any  time  have  been  wanting.  I  can- 
not, however,  deprive  our  anceftors  of  the  merit  of 
ingenuity  and  invention  ;  for  they  muft  undoubt- 
edly have  pofleffed  no  fmalllhare  of  talents  and 
ability,  to  perform,  without  the  affiflance  of  our  arts, 
v/hat  perhaps  would  be  difficult  even  for  the  pre- 
fent  age  to  accompli(h.  And  who  knows  but  there 
are  many  things  ftill  to  be  invented  the  difcovery  of 
3  whicl\ 
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which  may  give  pofterity  equal  reafon  to  reproach 
us  ? 

Stirrups  are  ufeful  in  two  points  of  view  ;  for 
they  not  only  affift  one  in  mounting  but  alfo  in 
riding,  as  they  fupport  the  legs  of  the  rider,  which 
otherwife  would  be  expofed  to  much  inconveni- 
ence. No  traces  of  any  invention  for  this  purpofe 
are  to  be  found  in  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters; and  though  means  to  affift  people  to  get  on 
horfeback  were  devifed  in  the  courfe  of  time,  nei- 
ther ftirrups  nor  any  permanent  fupport  to  the  legs 
were  for  a  Jong  period  thought  of.  Nothing  that 
could  perform  the  fame  fervice  as  a  ftirrup  is  to 
be  perceived  on  ancient  coins  which  exhibit  the 
reprefentaiion  of  perfons  on  horfeback  ;  on  fla- 
tues  caft  or  formed  with  the  chifel ;  or  on  any  re- 
mains of  ancient  fculpture.  In  the  excellent 
equeftrian  ftatues  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  the 
legs  of  the  rider  hang  down  without  any  fupport 
whatever.  Had  ftirrups  been  in  ufe  when  thefe 
ftatues  were  formed,  the  artifls  certainly  would 
not  have  omitted  them  ;  and  the  cafe  would  have 
been  the  fame  with  thofe  writers  who  fpeak  fo 
fully  of  riding,  and  of  the  necelTary  equipage  and 
furniture.  How  is  it  poffible  that  Xenophon,  in 
the  two  books  which  he  wrote  exprefsly  on  horfe- 
manlhip  and  the  art  of  riding*,  where  he  gives 

rules 

•  Xenophon,  De  rc  equeftri.  Joacliira  Camerarius  caufed  z 

tranflatioa 
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tules  for  mounting,  and  where  he  points  out 
means  for  affifting  old  people  and  infirm  perfons, 
fiiould  not  have  mentioned  fhirrups  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  them  ?  And  how  could  they 
have  been  pafled  over  by  Juhus  Pollux,  in  his  Lexi- 
con *,  where  he  gives  every  expreffion  that  con- 
cerns riding-furniture  ? 

Hippocrates  -f  and  Galen  |  fpeak  of  a  difeafc 
which  in  their  time  was  occafioned  by  long  and 
frequent  riding,  becaufe  the  legs  hung  down  with- 
out any  fupport.  Suetonius  |j  alfo  relate^  that 
Germanicns,  the  father  of  Caligula,  by  riding 
often  after  dinner  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  his 
ancles,  which  had  become  weak  ,•  and  Magius  ex- 
plains this  very  properly  by  telling  us  that,  as  his 
legs  hung  down  without  ftirrups,  they  would  be 

tranflation  of  this  book  to  be  printed  feparately,  which  feems  to 
be  little  known.  It  has  in  the  title,  In  hoc  libello  hesc  infunt  :  De 
iraBandis  equis  (This  addition  is  by  CamerariuS  himfelf) ;  Con~ 
verfio  lib.  Xentphontis  de  re  equejlri  ;  et  Hifioria  ret  nummaria, 
Tubingaj  1539,  71  pages  8vo. — Xenophon  de  magijlerio  equituntf 
in  the  edition  of  Bafle  1555,  fol.  p.  612. 

*  Life.  i.  cap.  II.  p.  129. 

f  De  aere,  locis  et  aquis,  in  the  Franckfort  edition  of  159  J, 
fol.  fe6^.  3.  p.  76.  The  author  here  fpeaks  in  particular  of  the 
Scythians,  who  were  always  on  horfeback  ;  but  he  afterwards 
extends  his  obfervations  to  all  thofe  much  addifted  to  riding. 

%  Galen,  de  parvae  pllse  excrcltio,  cap.  5.  De  fanitate  tuen- 
da,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11. 

jj  Vita  Caligulse,  cap.  3. 

VOL.  II.  T  continually 
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continLially  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
of  courfe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards 
thofe  parts  would  be  increafed. 

Neither  in  the  Greek  nor  Roman  authors  do  we 
meet  with  any  term  that  can  be  applied  to  ftirrups; 
for  Jlaffa^  Jiapia^Jiaphium^  ftapha^ftapedium^Jlapeda^ 
and  fiapes  are  words  formed  in -modern  times.  The 
laft,  as  Voffius  and  others  fay,  was  invented  by 
Franc.  Philelphus  ^,  who  was  bornin  1398  and 
died  in  1481,  to  exprefs  properly  a  thing  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  for  which  they  could  have  no 
name.  The  other  words  are  older,  as  may  be  fcen 
in  Du  Cange,  and  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
German 7?<3p/,  which  is  ftill  retained  '^^  fufs  flapfj  a 
^foot-ftep. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  ear-bones,  which,  on 
account  of  its  likenefs  to  a  ftirrup,  has  from  ana- 
tomifts  received  the  fame  appellation,  may  occur 
here  to  fome  of  my  readers ;  and  if  that  expreffion 
was  known  to  the  ancients  it  might  invalidate  my 
affertion.  That  fmall  bone,  however,  wasfirft  re- 
marked at  Naples  in  the  year  1546  by  John  Phi- 
lip Ingraffias,  a  Sicilian,  who  called  it  Jlapes.  To 
the  ancient  anatomifts  it  was  not  known 

Montfaucon 

*  Refpefting  this  Philelphus  fee  Fabilcli  Biblioth.  med.  ct  inf. 
xtatis,  vol.  V.  p.  845. 
f  The  hifliory  of  this  anatomical  difcovcry,  vsTitten  by  In- 
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Montfaucon  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  impoffible 
there  could  bedirrups  before  faddles  were  invented, 
becaufe  the  formerjat  prefect,  are  fiftened  to  the  lat- 
ter. Thisconckifion,  however,  is  not  altogether  ] uft. 
Stirrups  might  have  been  flifpended  from  leather 
ftraps  girc  round  the  horfe.  In  mounting  it  would 
only  have  been  neceffary  that  fome  one  (hould 
hold  faft  the  ftrap  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  ftirrups 
arranged  in  this  manner  would,  have  fi,ip ported  the 
feet  of  the  rider  as  well  as  ours.  It  is  certain  that 
mounting  on  horfeback  was  formerly  much  eafier 
than  it  has  been  fince  the  invention  of  high  fad- 
dles; and  it  is  probable  that  ftirrups  were  intro- 
duced foon  after  that  period.  The  arguments 
which  I  have  here  adduced  will  receive  additional 
force  when  one  confiders  the  inconvenient  means 
which  the  ancients  employed  toaffift  them  in  get- 
ting on  horfeback  ;  and  which,  undoubtedly,  they 
would  not  have  ufed  had  they  been  acquainted 
with  ftirrups. 

The  Roman  manners  required  that  young  men 
iand  expert  riders  Ihould  be  able  to  vault  on  horfe- 

graffias  himfelf,  ihay  be  found  in  jf.  Douglas,  Bihl'iographU  ana- 
tomica  fpecimen  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1734,870.  p,  186.  This  dlfco- 
Vay  was  claimed  by  a  perfon  named  Columbus ;  but  that  it 
belongs  to  IngraiTias  has  been  fully  proved  by  Fallopius  in  his 
Obfervat.  Anatomica,  See  Fallopli  Opera,  Francofurti  1606, 
fol.  p.  365.  Deus  gloriofus  fcit  Ingraffiae  fuifle  inventum. 

T  2  back 
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back  without  any  affiftance  *.  To  accuftom  ihem  to 
this  agiHty  there  were  wooden  horfes  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  on  which  pradlitioners  were  obliged  to 
learn  to  mount  and  difmount,  both  on  the  right  and 
the  left  fide,  at  firft  unarmed,  and  afterwards  with 
arms  in  their  hands  In  many  public  places,  par- 
ticularly highways,  ftones  were  erected,  to  which  a 
rider  could  lead  'his  horfe  in  order  to  mount  with, 
more  facility.  Such  ftones  Gracchus  caufed  to  be 
raifed  J;  and  they  were  to  be  found  at  many  cities, 
in  the  fixteendi  century,  efpecially  near  the  coun- 
cil-houfes  that  they  might  be  ufed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  who  at  that  time  did  not  ride 

*  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  xti.  288. 

—    —    —  ■ —    Corpora  faitu 
Subjiciunt  in  equos. 

-}•  Non  tantum  a  tironibus,  fed  etiam  a  ftipendiofis  militibas, 
falitio  equorum  diftrifte  femper  eft  exafta.  Q£em  ufum  ufquc 
ad  banc  astatem,  licet  jam  cum  diffimulatione,  pervenifle  manU 
iFeftum  eft.  Equi  lignei  hieme  fub  te£to,  aeftate  ponebantur  in 
campo.  Super  hosjuniores  prime  inermes,  dum  confiietudinc 
proficerent,  demum  armati  cogebantur  afcendere.  Tantaque 
cura  erat,  ut  non  folum  a  dextris,  fed  etiam  a  finiftris  et  infi- 
lire  et  defilire  condifcerentj  evaginatos  etiam  gladios  vel  conto* 
tenentes.  Hoc  enim  aflidua  meditatione  faciebant,  fcilicet  ut 
in  tumuitu  praelii  fine  mora  afcenderent,  qui  tarn  ftudiofe  exerce- 
banturin  pace.   F'egetius  De  re  milit,  \.  iB. 

X  Alios  lapides  modicis  inter  fe  intervallis  hinc  inde  fecun- 
dum  viam  difpofuit  ;  quibus  equitantes  fine  fubjicibus  ephippla- 
rlis  confcenderent  commodius  equos.  f2?  nv  fx^iuc  tsk  Itttoij 
t^cva-Lv  tTTiScunm  E?r'  uvruv,  wKaSoXiw;  /:*»?  Jjo^notf*  PlutnrcbHS,  Vita 
C.  Gracchi,  p.  838. 
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in  coaches.  A  convenience  of  this  kind  was  con- 
ftruded  at  the  Roman  gate  at  Franckfort  *  in 
1 502  ;  and  fteps  for  the  fame  purpofe  may  be  dill 
feen  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  they  are 
employed  principally  by  the  ladies  -f.  If  a  cer- 
tain ludicrous  infcription  be  ancient,  fuch  a  ilone 
was  called  fufpedaneum  ;  but  this  word  occurs  no 
where  elfe  %. 

People  of  high  rank  and  fortune  kept  riding 
fervants  to  affift  them  in  mounting,  who  were 
called  Jlratores  ||.  It  was  ufual  alfo  to  have  porta- 
ble ftools,  which  were  placed  clofe  to  the  horfe 
when  one  wiflied  to  mount  j  and  this  gave  rife  to 
the  barbarous  pra£lice  of  making  conquered 
princes  and  generals  ftoop  down  that  the  viftor 
might  more  eafily  get  on  horfeback  by  ftepping 

*  Lerfner,  Chronike  der  ftadt  Frankfurt,  I.  p.  33. 
•}•  Kalms  Reife  nach  dqm  Nordlichen  Amerika,  i.  p.  34  ;  and 
ii.  p.  355- 

\  This  infcription  may  be  found  in  Thorn,  Vorcacchi  Funerali 
anttfhi.    Venet.  1574,  fol.  p.  14. 

DIs  pedlp.  faxum 
Ciucise  dorfiferae  et  cluniferae, 
Ut  infultare  et  defultare  commodetur, 
Pub.  Craffus  mulae  fuae  Craffse  bene  ferenti 
Suppedaneum  hoc  cum  rifu  pof. 

Here  D'ts fedip.  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Dh  Man'tbus  ;  fax^ 
hm  of  the  ufual  vioxdi  facrum :  and  bene  ferenti  of  bene  merenii. 

II  Lipfius  De  milit.  Romana,  p.  140.    Pitifci  Lexic  antiq, 

Thefe  fervants  were  called  alfo  «»«CoAstj, 

T  %  upon 
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iipon  their  backs  as  upon  a  ftool.  In  ibis  igno- 
qiinious  manner  was  the  emperor  Valerian  treated 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia*.  Some  horfes  aUq 
were  fo  inftructed  that  they  kneeled  unril  the  rider 
mounted  -f-;  and  warriors  had  on  their  fpears  or 
lances  afbepor  projection  on  which  they  could  reft 
the  foot  while  they  got  on  horfeback  J.  Wlnkcl- 
mann  has  defcribed  a  cut  ftone  in  the  colled  ion  of 
Baron  Siofch,  on  which  a  rider  is  reprefented  in 
the  adl  of  mounting  with  one  foot  on  the  ftep  of 
his  fpear  j  and  it  appears,  by  an  ancient  drawing, 
that  a  leather  loop  ||j  into  which  the  foot  could  be 
put,  was  faftened  fometimes  to  the  lance  airo.§. 

Of  thofe  who  believe  that  traces  of  ftirrups  r.re 
to  be  found  among  the  ancients  no  one  has  erred 

*  Eutrop.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  Viftor.  epit.  46.  Trebell.  PoUio, 
Vita  Valeriani.  Hofmanni  Lexic.  artic.  Calcandi  hoflium  cor- 
pora ritus,  p.  642. 

■  f  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  248,  edit.  Almel.  fays  that  the  Spaniards 
inftrufted  their  horfes  in  this  manner.  -  -  -  ■  Sihus  Ital.  lib.  x. 
465  : 

Inde  inch'natus  collum,  fubmiflus  et  armos 
De  more,  Inflexis  prxbebat  fcandere  terga 
Cruribus. — 

See  alfo  Jul.  Pollux,  i.  1 1.  Dio  Nicaeus,  in  Augufio. 

X  Lipfius  underftands  in  this  fenfe  what  Livy  fays,  book  iv. 
chap.  19,  of  Cornehus  CofTus :  .Quern  cum  iftum  cquo  dejcci(fet, 
confeftim  et  ipfe  hafta  innifus  fc  in  pedes  exccpit. 

j]  Figures  of  both  may  be  feen  in  Berenger,  tab.  8,  fig.  3  ; 
and  tab.  4. 

^  By  Xenophon  this  is  called  icre  Joj(«to«  utxun^Ku 

more 
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more  than  Galeotus  Martius*,  who  follows  a  wrong 
reading  in  Lucretius  -f,  and  rranllates  ftill  worfe 
the  words  which  he  adopts.    Magius  and  others 
confider  as  authentic  an  infcription,  in  which  flir* 
rups  are  clearly  mentioned  ;  and  becaufe  the  let- 
ters D.  M.  (diis  manibus),  ufual  in  Pagan  infcrip- 
'    tions,  appear  at  the  top,  he  places  it  in  the  firft 
century  of  the  Chriftian  fera  \.    Menage  ||,  how- 
ever, and  others  have  already  remarked  that  this 
infcription  was  forged  in  modern  times,  and  in  all. 
probability  by  Franc.  Coiumna,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  who  fome- 
times  called  himfelf  Poliphilus  §.    Gruter,  thercr  • 
fore,  reckons  it  among  thofe  which  ought  to  be  re- 
jelled  as  fpurious ;  and  of  as  little  authority  is  the 
filvercoin  on  which  the  Emperor  Conftantine  is  re- 
prefented  on  horfeback  with  ftirrups. 

Magius  quotes  from  the  letters  of  Jerome,  who 
died  in  the  year  420,  the  following  words  :  Se  cum 
qu.^fclam  accepit  Utter  as  jumenium  confcenfurum^\  jam 

*  De  promifcua  dodlnna,  cap.  28, 

t  Lib.  V.  1296:  Et  prlus  eft;  repertum  In  equi  cdnfcendere 
coftas.  Martius  reads  clofiris  ;  and  thinks  that  clojlra  is  the 
Greek  name  for  a  ladder,  which  however  is  Kfoaa-a. 

J  In  this  Infcription  the  fcillowing  words  occur  :  Cafu  defi" 
liens,  pes  hsfit  ft.apia5,  traftus  interii. 

II  Menaglana.  Paris  17 15,  vol.  Iv.  p.  83, 

§  Refpefting  Coiumna,  fee  Fabricii  BibHoth.  med.  et  inf. 
jjBtatis,  i.  p.  1 131. 

T  4  fedem 
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pedem  kaluljfe  in  hijlapia.  Thefe  words  have  been 
again  quoted  by  feveral  writers  ;  and  we  may  rea- 
dily believe  that  the  author  when  he  wrote  them 
alluded  to  a  ftirrup.  Magius  however  quotes  from 
memory,  and  fays,  fi  memoria  non  labat.  But  thefe 
words  are  not  to  be  found  in  Jerome  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Magius  may  have  read  them  in  the 
■yvorks  of  fome  other  author  *. 

.  The  fiift  certain  account  of  ftirrups,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  is  in  a  book  by  Mauri- 
tius refpedting  the  art  of  war^  where  the  author 
fays,  that  a  horfeman  muft  have  at  his  faddle  two 
iron  Jcala.  This  work,  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  end  of  the  fixth  century  j  and  it  is  nor  a 
fufficient  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  the  Turks,  Franks,  and  Lombards. 
The  firft  were  then  well  known  j  for  Juftin  II  fome 
tirne  before  had  concluded  a  peace  with  them  :  the 
Lombards  made  themfelves  known  in  the  middle 

Aquino  fays  that  ftirrups  are  mentioned  by  Pollux,  1.  il. 
p.  2»5,  130.  In  the  tranflation  we  find  alfo  :  Cum  equo  infede- 
ris,  nequaquam  femora  ad  equi  latera  comprimas,  fed  pedes  laxos 
habeas,  ftanti  firallls.  Stapedes  enim  magis  ad  ftandum  quam 
infidendum  parati  funt.  In  thd  Greek  however  they  do  not  oc- 
cur:  K«t  yap  ^  ttrj^vj  irXfov  £9?*  twv  £o-t»]kotw>',  tTrj  Tiyv  >ca8t^o^e»a?)i. 
In  the  lateft  editions  no  mention  Is  made  of  them. 

^  MauricII  Ars  mllitarls,  edita  a  Joh*  ro.  UpfalisE  1664, 

of 
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of  that  century  ;  and  the  Franks  had  been  known  ' 
much  longer  *.  The  fame  words  are  infer  ted  by 
the  emperor  Leo  VI,  in  his  work  on  tadlics, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century^. 
Still  clearer  is  another  paflage  of  Mauritius  ;|;,  and 
of  the  emperor  Leo  |),  where  it  is  exprefsly  faid, 
that  the  deputali,  who  were  obliged  to  carry  the 
wounded  horfemen  from  the  field,  ought  to  have 
two  ftirrups  on  the  lefc  fide  of  the  horfe,  one  at  the 
fore-part,  and  the  other  at  the  hind-part  of  the 

*  Mauric.  p.  253  :  '0»  Tofjixoi,  ^fayfoi,  Aoyfofap^oi.  Not  how- 
jEver  the  French,  as  has  been  tranllated  in  Algem.  Welthiftor, 
xiii.  p.  342.-  -  OfFerhaus,  Hiftor.  univerf.  p.  361,  365. 

f  Leonis  Taftica,  edit.  Meurfii,  cap.  vi.  §  10.  p.  57  :  E*s  it 

:}:  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  p.  64  :  Ut  facile  confcendere  deputati  equo^ 
poffintfuos,  fimulatque  illi  qui  vulnerati  vcl  delapfi  funt  ex  equis, 
oportet  duos  ftapedes  (o-y.xXa?)  habere  deputatos  ad  finiftram 
partem  fellae,  primum  adipfuis  curvaturam,  ficut  vulgo  fieri  con- 
fuevit  (t>iv  (/lan  irpo?  tjj  xovfQri,  tfioj  £rt)j  alteram  ad  partem  ejus 
cxtremam  (jcat  t»)v  aXKniv  Trpoj  tji  OTriuGoxovfQin) ;  ut  duo  equum 
velint  confcendere,  hoc  eft,  ipfe  et  alter  qui  pugnare  amphus  non 
poteft,  unus  quideni  per  ftapedem  qui  ell  circa  curvaturam  in 
eum  enitatur,  alter  vero  per  eum  qui  in  parte  extrema.  KoyfSij, 
xovfQtcv  is  the  forepart  and  oTrjo-GoKoypSu  or  oTricrQcxovpCioi/  the  hind 
part  of  the  fj^ddle-tree.  Meucfius  thinks  that  the  latter  fignifie$ 
vvhat  the  French  call  croufe ;  but  Scheffer,  in  his  notes  on  Mau- 
ritius, p.  401,  425,  (hews  that  it  is  derived  from  curvum.  In  the 
Ghjfis  Bafil.  it  is  faia:  to.  z,v'Kvi>.\oi.  tvi^  cn'Ka.t;  novfQix  TisyovTa*,  u{. 
r.qi.yL'Kv'kct :  Ligna  fellse  dicuntur  curbia,  quia  funt  incurva. 

!|  Tallica,  cap,  xii.  §  53.  p.  150,  where  the  fame  words  occur, 

faddl?- 
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faddle-tree,  that  they  might  each  take  a  difabled 
fold  ler  on  horfeback  behind  them.  That  thefe 
Jcala  were  real  flirriips  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon 
to  doubt  5  and  in  my  opinion,  that  word,  and  other 
expreffions  of  the  like  kind  to  be  found  in  later 
writers,  may  be  undcrftood  in  this  fenfe,  efpeciaU 
ly  as  concomitant  circumftances  appear  rather  to 
ftrengthen  than  to  oppofe  fuch  a  conjedure. 

Ilidore,  in  the  feventh  century,  fays  Scanjua^fer- 
rum  per  quod  equus  fcanditur  ;  and  alfo  Ajlraba^  ta- 
hella,  in  qua  pedes  requiefcimt  *;  both  which  expref- 
fions allude  to  ftirrups.  Leo  the  Grammarian,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century      calls  them, 

as 

*  Both  paflages  are  quoted  by  Du  Canjre  from  the  GIofEs 
Ifidori.  The  latter  word  fignified  alfo  the  faddle-bow;  for  Sui- 
das  fays  :  Arpa^'J,  to  tin  rm  t^mviuy  |yXoy  o  XpaToua-»>ot  >ca6£^oft£»o». 
Lignum  quod  eft  I'n  ephippiis,  quod  fcffores  tenent.  AUufion  Is 
made  to  this  faddle-bow  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  De  arte 
venanJi,  ii.  7?-  p.  1 53,  where  he  defcribes  how  a  falconer  fhoulcl 
mounl  his  horfe :  Ponat  pedem  unum  in  flafFa  fellsc,  accipiens 
arcum  fella  anteriorem  cum  nianu  fua  finiftra,  fupra  quam  jam 
ngn  eft  falco,  pofteriorem  autem  cum  dextra,  fuper  quam  eft  fal- 
co.  Nicetas,  however,  in  MaBuel.  Comnen.  lib.  ii.  p.  63,  gives 
that  name  to  the  whole  faddle  ;  for  we  are  told  that  tht  Scythi- 
ans, when  about  to  crofs  a  river,  placed  their  arms  on  the  faddle 
(arp^«0>  laying  hold  of  the  tails  of  their  horfes  fwam  after 
them. 

f  LeonisGrammatici  Chronographia,  printed  in  the  Paris  Col- 
leftion  of  the  Byzantine  Hiftorians,with  TheophanisChronograpfH 
1655,  fol.  In  p.  470,  where  an  ^iccouut  is  given  of  the  death  of 

one 
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j^s  Mauritius  does,  fcalcs.  Suidas,  who  wrote  about 
the  fame  period,  fays,  anabokus  fignifies  not  only 
a  riding-fervant,  who  alFifts  one  in  mounting,  but 
alfo  what  by  the  Romans  was  called  Jcala  *.  As 
the  machine  ufed  for  pulling  off  boots  is  named  a 
Jack,  becaufe  it  performs  the  office  of  a  boy,  \\\ 
the  like  manner  that  appellation,  which  at  firft  be- 
longed to  the  riding-fervant,  was  afterwards  given 
to  flirrups,  becaufe  they  anfvvered  the  fame  purpofe, 
Suidas,  as  a  proof  of  the  latter  meaning,  quotes  a 
palTage  from  an  anonyrr^ous  writer,  who  fays,  that 
MafTias,  even  when  an  old  man,  could  vault  on 
borfeback  without  the  affiftance  of  a  ftirrup  ( am- 
holeus JLipfius  thinks  that  the  palTage  is  to  be 
found  in  Appian  %,  refpeding  MafanilTa ;  and  in 

one  of  the  murderers  of  king  Michaelin  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  author  fays,  Iaxtu?<T^r)j  xtvuyty  insra  lOw  /?«c-<?iews  £v 
<I><X07raT<!<;,  tOu  |<(poi;;  «uTw  £X7r£<7OyT0f  KotTC>k9«v  TOy  h'^rOv  apat  avT'O^ 

SY  rti  aKxha,  9fO>)S£(j  0  rTTTrOf  ^isarvfiv  etitoy.  -  -  Jacobitzes  inter  ve- 
nandum  una  cum  imperatore  ad  Philopatium  gladium  in  terrain 
lapfum  levaturus  ex  equo  defih'it ;  cumque  pes  ejus  terram  non- 
dum  attlgiiret,  alteroin  penfili  fcandula  retento,  perterritus  equus 
arrepto  curfu  per  valles  et  praecipitia  traxit  et  membratira  dif- 
cerpfit. 

*AyaCoX£u5,  xcci  ii  9?apa  Piw^aiOi?  Xi)'O^EV»i  ay.iiKK  Anaboleus  etiam 
ca,  quae  Romanis  fcala  dicitur. 

•f-'O  Ie  Ma<rc7»«5  yrpxaon;  IWou  xai^K^a.'aCoXfwj  flfiQixmv,  Maffias^ 
cum  fenuiffet,  in  equum  fine  fcanforio  inftrumento  confcendit. 
:j:  De  bellia  Punlcis,  edit.  Tollii,  p.  io;f. 

6  that 
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that  cafe  the  firfl  meaning  of  the  word  may  be 
adopted.    Suidas,  accorduig  to  every  appearance, 
would  have  been  in  a  miftake,  had  he  given  Mafa- 
nifla  at  fo  early  a  period  the  Roman  fcalce,  with 
which  he  could  not  be  acquainted.    But  that  the 
paffage  is  from  Appian,  and  that  Mafaniffa  ought 
to  be  read  inftead  of  Maffias  is  only  mere  conjecture; 
and  at  any  rate  Suidas  could  commit  no  miftako 
in  faying  that  the  Romans  in  his  time  made  ufe  of 
fcaU*  Lipfius,  however,  was  not  altogether  wrong 
in  confidering  this  queftion  alone  as  an  infufficient 
proof  of  ftirrups,  becaufe  with  the  ftill  older  and 
more  exprefs  testimony  of  Mauritius  he  was  iin.. 
acquainted.    Euftathius,  the  commentator  of  Ho- 
mer *,  fpeaks  in  a  much  clearer  manner;  but  he 
gives  us  to  underftand  that  ftirrups  in  his  time,  that 
is  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  not  become  very  com- 
mon. On  a  piece  of  tapeftry  of  the  eleventh  century, 
which  Montfaucon  caufed  to  be  engraven  -f ,  th» 
faddles  of  all  the  horfes  appear  to  have  ftirrups. 
Aimonius  calls  them  fcandilia  |,  and  in  the  twelfth 

yjy0VT«»  TiVEf,  «^^«  x**  »v9fwwo;  05  SIS  toioutq  sfyov  xaSi/c-tupye*. 
Anaboleus  non  folum  ferrum  illud  miuutum  dicitur,  cui  pedes 
imponunt  quidam,  ut  infcendant  commodius  ;  fed  etiam  vir  ipfc 
qui  ad  tale  opus  adjutat.    0<(#  lib.  i.  ^55. 

-j-  Monumens  de  la  monarchic  Fran9oife,  i.  tab,  3;. 

^  A  quibus  et  fella  oftendebatur,  quae  dilapfa  cum  equo  fuerat, 
cujiis  fcandilia,  quamvis  nova,  et  antelam  fuis  impatiens  pedibusi 
jpfc  difruperat,    A'lmon'tus  Be  miraculis  SanSi  Bcncdidi^  ii.  20. 

^;entury 
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century  the  word  jiaffa  occurs  very  often,  and 
without  doubt  in  that  fenfe  *.  In  the  ages  of 
fuperftition,  the  clergy  carried  their  boundlefs 
pride  to  fuch  a  length,  that  they  caafed  empe- 
rors and  kings  to  hold  their  ftirrups  when  they 
mounted  on  horfeback  .  It  however  long  con- 
tinued to  be  thought  a  mark  of  fuperior  dex- 
terity to  ride  without  ftirrups,  at  leaft  Philc 
praifes  Cantacuzenus  on  this  account  %. 

*  Epljlola  Akxandri  PP.  apnd  Rodulfum  de  D'tceto,  anno  1 177  J 
Et  cum  afcenderemus  palcfridum  noftrum,  ftafFam  tenuit.  Idem, 
an.  1 170:  Cum  rex  ct  aichiepifcopu3  fecefTifient  in  partem,  bis- 
que defcendiflent,  bis  ftapham  rex  tenuit  archiepifcopo.  Frederi- 
<us  II.  De  venat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  71  :  Deinde  ponat  pedem  fuum  in 
ftafFa  fellse.  From  Du  Cangc  Stirrups  as  well  as  fpurs  occur 
feldom  on  feals  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  thirteenth  they 
are  more  frequent.  See  P,  W.  Gerkens  Anmerhmgen  uher  die Jtegeh 
Stendal  1786,  8vo.  part.  2.  Heineccius  de Jigillis,  p.  aoj.  I  (hall 
here  remark  that  Callus  Rhodiginus^  xxi.  31,  is  miftaken  when 
he  fays  that  Avicenna  calls  ftirrups  fithftUares.  Liceius,  De  lucer- 
nis,  p.  786,  has  proved  that  this  Arabian  author  fpeaks  only  of  a 
covering  to  fecure  the  feet  from  froft. 

f  Inflances  of  this  pride  have  been  collefted  by  Du  Cange  in 
his  annotations  on  Cinnamus,  p.  470,  and  more  may  be  found  in 
hisDi£tionary,vol.  vi.  p.  681.  When  fteps  were  not  eredted  on  the 
highways,  a  metal  or  wooden  knob  was  afBxed  to  each  fide  of  the 
faddle,  which  the  rider,  when  about  to  mount,  laid  hold  of,  and 
then  caufed  his  fervant  to  affift  him.  The  fervants  alfo  were  often 
obliged  to  throw  themfelves  down  that  their  matter  might  ftep 
upon  their  back.  See  Covjiantin.  de  ceremoniis  aula  By%ant. 
p.  242.  A,  6 ;  and  p.  405.  B,  3  ;  alfo  Reif]<ein  his  Annotations, 
p.  135- 

X  InCantacuz.  edit.  Wernfdorfii.  Lipfise  1 768,  8vo.  p.  218, 
who  calls  ftirrups  xA»m«x«5,  fcalse. 

HORSE- 
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HORSE-SHOES. 

It  can  be  proved  by  incontefiable  evidence,  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  endeavoured,  by 
mea-ps  of  fome  covering,  to  fecure  from  injury  the: 
hoofs  of  their  horfes  and  other  animals  of  burden  ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  our  ufual  (hoes^ 
which  are  nailed  on,  vi^ere  invented  much  later 
We  are  told  by  Ariftotle-f-  and  Pliny  |,  that  (hoes 
v.ere  put  upon  camels  in  the  time  of  war,  and 
during  long  journeys  ;  and  the  former  gives  them 

*  The  principal  works  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  con- 
tain information  refpedling  the  antiquity  of  horfe-fhoes,  are  th* 
following:  Pancirollus  de  rebus  deperditisy  ii.  tit.  16.  p.  274* 
J.  Vojfius  in  Cahdli  Opera.  Ultrajefti  1691,  410.  p.  48  Lexi.on 
rnUitare,  auSlore  Carolo  de  Aqu'tno.  Romse  1724,  fol.  ii.  p.  307. 
Gefner  in  his  Index  to  AiiBores  ret  rujl'ica^  art.  Solex  ferren. 
Montfaucon,  Antiquite  expllquee,  iv.  liv,  3.  p.*79'  Beau,  in 

Memoires  de  rAcadiniie  des  Infcriptions,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  538.  Archx- 
ologia,  or  Mifcellaneous  trails  relating  to  antiquity.  London 
177c,  4to.iii.  p.  35and  39. 

t  Hiftor.  anim.  ii.  6.  p.  165,  edit.  Scallgcri  :  *0  crets  tj-J 
x«T&'8«vcrjf;<i'Jji5,  uanif  xai  o»  TWvapitTwy.  AiO  xai  Taj  tiivo7.tu.ov  tOvsc-^ 
iffo^uouo-i  xapCaTtrnt?,  Sr«v  a\y>)o-acrtv.  Pedis  planta  carnofa,  velut 
urfis.  Itaque  in  bellorum  expeditionibus  carbatinis  calceant, 
cum  dolore  afficluntur.  They  were  therefore  not  ufed  at  all 
times,  but  only  when  the  hoofs  began  to  be  injured. 

+  Hift.  nat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  43  :  Veftigio  carnofo  ut  urfi ;  qua  de 
cauITa  in  longiore  itinere  fine  calceatu  fatifcunt» 

die 
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the  fame  name  as  that  given  to  the  (hoes,  or  rather  ■ 
focks  or  foles,  of  the  common  people,  which  were, 
made  of  ftrong  ox-leather.  When  the  hoofs  of 
catde,  particularly  oxen,  had  fuftaincd  any  hurt, 
they  were  furniflied  with  flioes,  made  of  fomc 
plant  of  the  hemp  kind  *,  wove  or  plaited  toge- 
ther, 

♦  To  explain  the  ancient  names  of  plants,  or  to  give  a  com-  . 
plete  fyftematic  definition  of  them,  is  a  taflc  of  too  much  diffi- 
cultyto  be  comprehended  in  a  note,  I  (hall,  neverthelefs,  offer 
here  a  few  obfervations  refpefting  fparlum,  which  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  carry  their  refearches  farther.  The 
ancients,  and  particularly  the  Greeks,  underttood  by  that  appel- 
lation feveral  fpecies  of  plants  which  could  be  ufed  and  manufac- 
tured like  flax  or  hemp,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  known 
by  thofe  general  naxTies.  The  Greeks  however  underftood  com- 
monly by  fpartum  a  flirub,  the  flender  branches  of  which  were 
woven  into  baflcets  of  various  kinds,  and  which  produced  young 
fiiootsthat  could  be  prepared  and  manufaftured  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  hemp  ;  and  this  plant,  as  has  already  been  remarked  by 
the  old  botanifts,  is  the  fpartium  junceurtiy  or  Spanifli  broom, 
,  which  grows  wild  on  dry  land,  that  produces  nothing  elfe,  in  the 
Levant  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  This  broom  13 
that  defcribed  and  recommended  in  Comment,  injiituti  Bonnonlea- 
Jis,  vi.  p.  349,  and  vi,  p.  1 18.  The  French  tranflator  of  the  pa- 
pers here  alluded  to  is  much  miftaken  when  he  thinks,  Inyournal 
economique,  1785,  Novembre,  that  the  author  fpeaks  of  the  comr 
mon  broom  (fpartium  fcoparium)  that  grows  on  our  moors.  Mr. 
BrouffonetjinikTmo/w  d'agricullure,  par  laSociete  de  Paris,  1785, 
trimeftre  d'automne,  p.  127,  has  alfo  recommended  the  cultlvaT 
tlon  of  the  [part,  junceunt,  under  the  name  of  genet  d'Efpagn&y 
and  enumerated  the  many  ufes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The 
people  In  Lower  Languedoc,  efpeclally  in  the  neighbourhood  o^ 

Lodevc, 
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iher*.  Thefe  indeed  were  only  a  fort  of  chirurgicaf 
bandages ;  but  fuch  fhoes  were  given  in  particular 

to 

Lodeve,  make  of  it  table-cloths,  fliirts  and  other  articles  of  drefs.- 
The  offal  or  rind  ferves  as  firing.  This  ffiar/um  of  the  Greeks,  or 
Jpartlum  juncatm  of  the  botanifts,  is  the  fpecies  called  by  Pliny, 
book  xxxix.  chap.  9,  gen'tfta,  and  which  he  improperly  confiders 
as  the  Spanish  and  African  fpartum.    The  latter  is  certainly  the 
Jiipa  tenacijfma^  which  grows  in  Spain  and  Africa,  called  there  at 
prefent7j>ar/o  or  efparto,  and  which  is  ftill  prepared  and  employ- 
ed as  defcrlbed  by  Pliny,  b.  xix.  c.  2.    Bafliets,  matralTes,  fliip-^ 
cables,  and  other  ftrong  ropes  were  made  of  it ;  and  when  this 
rufh  had  been  prepared  like  hemp,  it  was  ufed  for  various  fine 
works.   Even  at  prefent  the  Spaniards  make  of  it  a  kind  of 
fhoes  called  alpergates,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  great  trade  to 
the  Indies,  where  they  are  very  ufeful  on  the  hot,  rocky  and 
fandy  foil.    The  belt  account  of  this  rufli  may  be  found  in 
Clujii  Hifior.  plantar,  rar.  p.  220  ;  in  L'ofl'iug's  Reifebefchreihung^ 
Berlin  1776,  8vo.  p.  169;   Ojbech  Re'ife,  p.  18}  the  Paris 
Schauplatz  der  kunjie  ;  and  the  Encyclopedic  methodique  des  manu" 
failures  par  Roland  de  la  Platlere,  art.  Sparte.  Whether  the  an- 
cients made  flioes  for  their  cattle  of  the  fpartium  junceum  or  the 
Jiipa  tenac'tjjjima,  I  will  not  venture  to  determine.    It  is  probable 
that  the  former  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  it  is  highly  worthy  of  being  here  remarked,  that 
in  modern  times  a  kind  of  focks  for  horfes  were  made  of  a  fpecies 
of fpartum.,  as  we  learn  from  John  Leo,  who  fays  :  Quofdam  re- 
perias,  qui  fportas  certofque  funiculos  parant,  quos  African! 
equorum  pedibus  addere  folent.   J,  Lcotiis  jifrka  Defcript'io* 
Antverpias  1556,  8vo.  lib  iii.  p.  120.   The  fame  author  how- 
ever fays  exprefsly,  p.  96,  that  common  flioes  of  iron  were  alfo 
ufed. 

*  Columella,  vi»  12,  3  :  Spartea  munitur  pes.  vi.  15,  i:  Spartea 
calceata  ungula  curatur.  Veget'ius^  i.  26,  3  :  Spartea  calceare  cu- 

rabis« 
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to  mules,  which  in  ancient  times  were  employed 
more  than  at  prefent  for  riding  ;  and  it  appears  by 
two  inftances  of  immoderate  extravagance  handed 
down  to  us  by  Roman  writers,  that  people  of  rank 
caufcd  thefe  (hoes  to  be  made  very  coftly.  Nero, 
when  he  undertook  (hon  journeys,  was  drawn  al- 
ways by  mules  which  had  filver  fhoes  *  ;  and  thofc 
of  his  wife  Poppsa  had  flioes  of  gold  The  in- 
formation of  thefe  authors  however  is  not  fufficient 
to  enable  us  to  conjecture  how  thefe  flioes  v/ere 
made;  but',  from  a  paflage  of  Dio  CafHus  we 
have  reafon  to  think  that  the  upper  part  only  was 
formed  of  thofe  noble  metals,  or  that  they  were 
perhaps  plaited  out  of  thin  flips 

Arrian  alfo  reckons  thefe  foles  or  flioes  among 

rabis.  See  alfo  ii.  45,  3.  Galen  De  alim.  facuh.  i.  9  :  STrapro;  f|  Iv 
ir?>£xot;(7»  liti^rnfietrci  Ltfo^vytoi^.  Is  there  not  fome  reafon  therefore 
to  conclude  that  this  pradlice  was  followed  not  merely  in  regard 
to  cattle  only  that  were  difeafed  ? 

*  Nunquam  carrucis  minus  mille  fecifFe  iter  traditur,  foleis  mu- 
larum  argenteis.    Suelon.  Vita  Neronh^  cap.  30. 

^  Noftra  setate  Poppa5a,conjux  Neronis  principis,  delicatiori- 
hus  jumentis  fuis  foleas  ex  auro  quoque  induere.  Flin.  lib.  xxxiii. 
cap.  II. — Scheffer,  Dc  re  vehicu/ari,  proves  that  we  are  here  to 
underftand  flie-mules. 

X  Dio  Caflius,  or  Xiphilinus,  Ixii.  2S  :  Ta?  r.^tovoi/?  ra?  ccyovaa^ 
dvTr.v  eirixfvffu  cffxpiy.  liioUiT^ai.  Mulas  quibus  agebatur  habc- 
bat  aureis  foleis  calceatas.  Commodus  caufed  the  hoofs  of  a 
hprfe  to  be  gilded.    Dio  Cajfius,  Ixxiii.  T«<  l7^^«;  y.x^a.yi^vyu.a-a.i:, 

VOL.  ir.  U  the 
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the  ridlng-fiii-nicure  of  an  afs  *.  Xenophon  relates 
that  certain  people  of  Afia  were  accnftomed,  when 
the  fnow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  to  draw  focks 
over  the  feet  of  their  horfes,  as  they  would  have 
otherwife,  he  adds,  fallen  up  to  die  bellies  in  the 
fnow  -jf.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  their  finking 
among  the  fnow  could,  by  fuch  means,  have  been 
prevented;  and  I  am  inclined  rather  to  believe, 
that  their  feet  were  covered  in  that  manner  in  or- 
der to  fave  them  from  being  wounded.  The  Ruf- 
fians, in  fonie  parts,  fuch  as  Kamtfchatka,  employ 
the  fame  method  in  regard  to  the  dogs  which 
draw  their  fledges,  or  catch  feals  on  the  ice.  They 
are  furnifhed  with  (hoes  which  are  bound  round 
their  feet,  and  which  are  fo  ingenioufly  made  that 
their  claws  projed  through  fmall  holes  j'. 

*  Commentar.  in  Epiftctum,  lib.  iii.  edit.  Colonias  159),  8vo. 
p.  366  :  *Orav  SKeiVO  OVetflOV  ii,  r'a^Aa  '^ivsral  ^aXivatflnrov  ^vofiov* 
fftiyui.a.T'lx,  vTfo^rtjji.a'rix- -  Afelli  funt  frcni,  clhtl'x,  fdrre^  calces. 
The  laft  word  is  added  by  the  tranflator.  'tirohi^a-ta,  comes  from 
ittohu  fubligo. 

+  Xenophon  dcCyri  Min.  expedlt.  p.  228  :  AjJairxfi  i  Xi-fAocf^rf 

;^joyof'a>tfa<y.  Pagi  praefeftus  docuit,  ut  per  nivofam  viam 
facculis  equoriim  et  jumentoriim  pedes  obhgarent,  quod  nudis  pe- 
dibus  ingredientcs  ufquc  ad  ventrem  in  ipfas  nives  defcendc- 
rent. 

I  B.  F.  Hermann,  Beytrage  zur  phyfik.  ccconomic  •  -  befon- 
dcrs  der  RuITirchen  Lander.  Beih'n  1785,  8vo.  part  i.  p.  250. 
See  alfo  Phv/iial.  cckonom.  blhltoth.  xiv.  p.  459.  The  fame  ac- 
count refpedling  the  dogi  of  Kamtfchatka  is  given  in  Cook's  laft 
Vo\agc.  • 

The 
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The  flioes  of  tlie  Roman  cattle  mnfl:  have  been 
very  ill  faflened,  as  they  were  fo  readily  loft  in  ftiff 
clay  *  ;  and  ic  appears  that  they  were  not  iifed 
during  a  whole  journey,  but  we:e  put  on  either  in 
miry  places,  or  at  times  when  pomp  or  the  fafety 
of  the  cattle  required  it ;  for  we  are  informed  by 
Suetonius,  that  the  coachman  of  Vefpafian  once 
ftopped  on  the  road  to  put  on  the  Ihocs  of  his 
mules  -f. 

The  reafon  why  mention  of  thefe  (hoes  on  horfes 
occurs  fo  f.  Idom,  is  undoubtedly,  becaufe,  at  the 
time  when  the  before-quoted  authors  wrote,  mules 

*  Nunc  cum  volo  de  tuo  ponte  mittere  pronum, 
Si  pote  flolidum  repente  excitare  veternum, 
Et  fupinum  animum  in  gravi  derelinquere  coeno, 
Ferream  ut  foleam  tenaci  in  voragine  mala. 

Cat  alius  t  xvii.  23. 

By  this  paflage  it  appears  that  the  fhoe  was  of  iron,  iron  wire, 
or  plate-iron. 

■f  Mulionem  in  itinere  quodam  fufpicatus  3d  calceandas  mulas 
deliluilTe,  ut  adeunti  litigatori  fpatium  moramque  praeberet ;  In- 
terrogavit  Quanti  calcfaflet  ?  Padlufqnc  eft  lucri  partem.  Sueton. 
Vita  Vejpnf.  cap.  23.  Vefpafian  fecms  to  liave  fufpected  that  his 
driver  had  been  bribed  to  ilop  by  the  way,  and  that  he  had  done 
fo  on  pretence  of  fhoeing  his  horfes.  Had  the  mules  been  (liod, 
and  had  the  driver  had  only  to  reftify  fomething  that  related  to 
the  flioe,  as  our  coachmen  have  when  a  nail  ia  loft,  or  any  other 
little  accident  has  happened,  Suetonius  would  not  havefaid  muJa: 
but  mulam.  The  driver  therefore  ftopped  for  the  firft  time  on  the 
journey  to  put  on  the  Ihocs  of  his  cattle,  asj  has  beea  remarked 
by  Gefner. 

U  2  and 
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and  afles  were,  more  employed  than  horfes,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  by  Scheffer  and  odiers. 
Artemidorus  fpeaks  of  a  Ihod  horfe,  and  makes 
ufe  of  the  fame  exprefTion  employed  in  regard  to 
other  cattle  *.  Winkelmann  -)~  has  defcribed  a 
cut  ftone  in  the  colledlion  of  baron  Stofch,  on 
which  is  reprefentedjhe  figure  of  a  man  holding 
up  one  foot  of  a  horfe,  while  another,  kneeling,  is 
employed  in  faflening  on  a  flioe.  Thefe  are  all 
the  proofs  of  horfes  being  fliod  among  the  ancients 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  That  they  were 
never  fliod  in  war,  or  at  any  rare,  that  thefe  focks 
were  not  fufiicient  to  defend  the  hoof  from  injury, 
feems  evident  from  the  teftimony  of  various  au- 
thors. When  Mithridatcs  was  befieging  Cyzicus, 
he  was  obliged  to  fend  his  cavalry  to  Bichynia, 
becaufe  the  hoofs  of  the  horfes  were  entirely  fpoil- 
edand  worn  out  t-    In  theLaiin  tranllation,  it  is 

added 

•  EJole  -rig  WiTO'j  iKo^^-eLrcc  lnohha^ai.  "E-Tfarevcrafo  xai 
tjEvsto  Infifsis.  Ovhv  yap  hicpscsv,  tj  aitov  v  rov  ^etja^orfx  iirirciv 
iTfohha-Bai  to.  vito^narx.  Exiftimavit  quis  equi  calctatum  f; 
habere.  Militavitet  fad  us  eft  eques.  Nihil  enim  intererat  aut  ip- 
fum,  aut  eqvium  ipfius  geilatorem,  calceatum  habere.  Artemidor't 
Oneirocritica.    Lutctia;  1 603,  4to.  lib.  iv.  cap.  32. 

f  Defcription  des  pi'erres  gravees  du  Baron  de  Stofch.  A  Flo- 
rence 1760.  4to.  p.  169. 

y.ai  ■xfiiKtuovTa;  ivarpicr.i,  s;  Bt^wiav  'S^puTCnttizv.  Equos  vero 
turn  iniitilcs  et  infirmos  ob  inediam,  claudicanttfquc  folearum 

inopia 
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added  that  this  was  occafioned  by  the  horfes  not 
havino-  Qioes :  but  there  are  no  fuch  words  in  the 
original,  which  fcems  rather  to  afford  a  ftrong 
proof  that  in  the  army  of  Mithridates  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  cafe  feems  to  have  been 
the  fame  in  the  army  of  Alexander;  for  we  are  told 
by  Diodorus  Siculiis,   that  with  uninterrupted 
marching  the  hoofs  of  his  horfes  were  totally 
broken  and  deftroyed  *.    An  inftance  of  the  like 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  Cinnamus,  where  the  caval- 
ry were  obliged  to  be  left  behind,  as  they  had  fuf- 
fered  confiderably  in  the  hoofs ;  an  evil,  fays  the 
hiftorian,  to  which  horfes  are  often  liable  •f. 

From 

inopia  detritis  ungiilis,  averfis  ab  hofte  itinerlbus  mifit  in  Bithy- 
niam.  Jlppian.  De  hello  Mithridat.  edit.  Tollii,  p.  371.  The 
conjcfture  of  Mr.  Schweighaufer,  that  the  reading  ought  to  be 
iiro  T^io/.f,  is  highly  probable. 

*.Kat  Tuv  fjLEV  'icituv,  ha.  Try  awzyiioLv  rr,;  ohiTfopiacs,  cTTXaf 
tifoTsrpKp^ai  a-ivs^aivE,  rav  St  hirxuv  ra  TrXsira  y-ocri^avSoti,  Equo- 
rum  ungulae  propter  itinera  nunquam  remifla  detrit£3e  et  armorum 
pleraque  abfuinpta  trant.  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xvii.  94..  edit. 
Weffelingii,  p.  233.  Vegctius,  i.  56,  28,  mentions  a  falve,  quo 
ungula:  nutriantur,  et  medicaminis  beneficio  fubcrefcat  quod  iti- 
neris  a//r/-wra/ injuria. 

f  naSoj  yap  ti  rois  avrmy  irsXiAtx-iv  STfiysyovo;,  0  J>)  Tea  Intntsitf 
STTUKSTrreiv  sioi&s  -jevsi,  ic^x^p^S  At'^ois  etris^sv,  Casleras  copias 
manere  in  Atlalia  et  equos  curare  julBt;  nam  malum,  cui  eft  ob- 
noxium  equinum  genus,  plantis  pedum  acciderat  graviterque  af- 
fecerat.  ^oh.  Cinnamus  De  rehus  ge^is  Imperat,  edit.  Tollii,  Tra- 
jedi  ad  Rhenum  1652,  410.  lib.  iv.  p.  194..  Vegetius,  ii.  5.8,  re- 

commends 
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From  what  has  been  faid  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  draw  this  conchifion,  that  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  cavalry  had  not  always,  or  in  common,  a 
covering  for  the  hoofs  of  their  horfes,  and  that 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  our  flioes  ufed  at 
prcfenr,  which  are  nailed  on.    In  the  remains  of 
ancient  fculpture,  among  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis  *, 
on  Trajan's  pillar,  thofe  of  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  many  others,  no  rcprefentation  of 
them  is  to  be  found  ;  and  one  can  never  fuppofe 
that  the  artifls  defignedly  omitted  them,  as  they 
have  imitated  with  theutmoft  minutenefs  the  fhoes 
of  the  foldiers,  and  the  nails  which  faftcn  on  the 
iron  that  furrounds  the  wheels,  of  carriages.  Tlie 
obje6iion  that  the  artifts  have  not  reprefented  the 
(hoes  then  in  ufe,  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon 
they  might  have  omitted  flioes  fiich  as  ours  though 
common,  is  of  novveight;  for  the  former  were  ufed 
only  very  feldom  ;  they  were  not  given  to  every 
horfe,  and  when  they  were  drav/n  over  the  hoof 
and  made  fifl,  they  had  an  awkward  appeal ance, 

commends  reft  for  horfes  after  a  long  journey,  on  account  of 
their  hoofs.  "  Mcmineris  ungiilas  excrefcendo  rcnovari,  et  ideo 
interpofitis  diebus  vel  fingulis  menfibus  talis  cura  non  deerit,  per 
quam  naturae  emendatur  iiifirmitas." 

*  No  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  figures  given  by 
Chardin,  and  by  Niebuhr  in  the  fecoad  volume  of  his  Travels. 
The  latter  mentions  this  circumftance  in  particular,  and  fays, 
p.  1 57,  «  It  appears  that  the  ancient  Perfians  had  no  ftirrups  and 
no  proper  faddlc." 

which 
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which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe  with  iron 
flioes  like  thofe  of  the  moderns.  A  baffo-relievo, 
it  is  true,  may  ftill  be  feen  in  the  Mattei  palace  at 
Rome,  on  which  is  reprefented  a  hunting  match 
of  Gallienus,  and  where  one  of  the  horfes  has  a 
real  iron  flioe  on  one  of  his  feet.  From  this  cir- 
cumftance  Fabretti  ♦  infers  that  the  life  of  horfe- 
flioes  is  of  the  fame  antiquity  as  that  piece  of 
fculpture  i  but  Winkelmann  has  remarked,  that 
this  foot 'is  not  ancient,  and  that  it  has  been  added 
by  a  modern  artift  -f-, 

I  will  readily  allow  that  proofs  drawn  from  an 
obje6l  not  being  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  are  of  no  great  importance,  and  that  they 
may  be  even  very  often  falfe.  For  my  part,  T  am 
of  opinion,  whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  contrary, 
that  Polybius,  Xenophon  in  his  Book  on  riding 
and  horfemanfliip,  Julius  Pollux  in  his  Didionary 
where  he  mentions  fully  everything  that  relates  to 
horfe-furniture  and  riding-equipage,  and  the  au- 
thors who  treat  on  hufbandry  and  the  veterinary 
art,  could  not  poflTibly  have  omitted  to  take  notice 
of  horfe-flioes  had  they  been  known  at  thofe  pe- 
riods when  they  wrote.  Can  we  fuppofe  that 
writers  would  be  filent  refpedling  the  flioeing  of 

*  De  columna  Trajani,  cap.  7. 

t  Plerres  gravies  du  Baron  de  Stofch,  p.  169. 

U  4  horfes. 
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horfes,  had  it  been  pradifed,  when  they  fpeak  fo 
circumfiantially  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
thele  animals,  and  prcfcribe  remedies  for  the  dif- 
eafes  and  accidents  to  wi.ich  they  are  liable  ?  On 
account  of  the  danger  which  arifes  from  horfes  be- 
ing badly  (hod,  the  treatment  of  all  thofe  diforders 
to  which  they  are  incident  has  been  committed  to 
farriers ;  and  is  it  in  the  leaft  probable,  that  this 
part  of  their  employment  fliould  have  been  entire- 
ly forgotten  by  Vegetius  and  the  reft  of  the  an* 
cients,who  ftudied  the  nature  and  maladies  of  cat- 
tle? They  indeed  fpeak  feldom,  and  not  very  ex- 
prefsly,  of  the  ancient  (liocs  put  on  horfes ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  httle  occafion 
to  mention  them,  becaufe  they  gave  rife  to  no  par- 
ticular infirmity.  Where  they  could  be  of  utility 
they  have  recommended  them;  which  plainly  rtiews 
that  the  ufe  of  them  was  not  then  common.  Gef- 
ner  remarks  very  properly,  that  Lycinus,  in  Lu- 
cian,  who  was  unacquainted  with  riding,  when 
enumerating  the  many  dangers  to  which  he  might 
be  expofed  by  mounting  on  horfeback,  fpeaks  only 
of  being  trod  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  without 
making  any  mention  of  the  injury  to  be  appre- 
hended from  iron  fhoes.  To  be  fenfible,  how- 
ever, of  the  full  force  of  this  argument,  one  muft 
read  the  whole  paffage        Many  of  the  ancient 

hiftorians 


"  Havtgium  fiu  Vuia.    Nunqiiam  equum  ullum  afcendi  ante 

iiuuc 
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hillorlans  alfo,  when  they  fpeak  of  armies,  give  an 
account  of  all  thofe  perfons  who  were  molt  necef- 
lary  in  them,  and  of  the  duties  which  they  per- 
formed; but  farriers  are  not  even  mentioned. 
When  it  was  neceflary  for  the  horfes  to  have  (hoes, 
each  rider  put  them  upon  his  own  ;  no  perfons  in 
particular  were  requifite  for  that  fervice  :  but  had 
flioes,  fych  as  thofe  of  the  moderns,  been  then  in 
life,  the  affiflance  of  farriers  would  have  been  in- 
difpenfable. 

As  our  horfe-fhoes  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, they  employed  the  utmofb  care  to  procure 
horfes  with  ftrong  hoofs*,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
they  tried  every  method  poffible  to  harden  the 
hoofs  and  to  render  them  more  durable.  Precepts 
for  this  purpofe  may  be  found  in  Xenophon  -j-, 

hunc  diem.  Prolnde  metuo,  tubicinc  claflicum  intonante,  deci- 
dens  ego  in  tumultu  a  tot  ungulls  conculcer,  aiit  etiam  equus 
ferocior  exillcns,  arrepto  fieno  in  medios  hofles  efFerat  me,  aut 
denique  oporteat  me  alligari  epliippio,  11  manere  fuper  illud  de- 
beam,  frenumque  tenere. — Had  llinups  been  then  in  ufe,  he 
would  have  been  expofed  alfo  to  the  danger  of  being  dragged 
along  by  the  heels.  -  When  I  extrafted  the  above  paflage,  I  had 
no  edition  of  Lucian  at  hand  but  that  of  Bafle,  1563,  l2mo.  It 
may  be  found  there,  vol.  ii.  p.  840. 

*  The  prophet  Ifaiah,  chap.  v.  ver.  28,  to  make  the 
enemy  appear  more  tenible,  fays,  "  The  hoofs  of  their  horfes 
fiiall  be  counted  like  flint and  Jeremiah,  chap,  xlvii.  v.  3, 
fpeaks  of  the  noife  made  by  the  horfes  Ilamping  with  their  lioofs. 
gee  Bochart,  Hieroxolc.  i.  p.  160. 

\  De  re  equeftri,  cap.  iv,  p.  ra.  599. 

Vegetius, 
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Vcgetlus  *,  and  other  authors.  It  indeed  appears 
wonderful  to  us,  that  the  ufe  of  iron  fhocs  fliould 
have  remained  fo  long  unknown  ;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  bold  attempt  to  nail  a  piece  of  iron, 
for  the  firft  time,  under  the  foot  of  a  horfe; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  perfons 
at  prefent,  who,  had  they  never  feen  fuch  a  thing, 
would  doubt  the  polTibility  of  it  if  they  heard  it 
mentioned.  Horfe-flioes,  however,  are  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  ;  horfes  in  many  countries  are 
fcarce,  and  in  fome  they  are  not  (hod  even  at  pre- 
fent. This  is  flill  the  cafe  in  Ethiopia,  in  Japan, 
and  in  Tartary  f.    In  Japan,  (hoes,  fuch  as  thofe 

of 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  56,  2  ;  and  cap.  28  and  30  ;  alfo  Lib.  ii.  cap. 
57  and  58. 

f  J.  Ludolpbi  Hift.  ^thiop.  i.  cap.  10,  and  his  Commenta- 
riuni,  p.  146.  Thcvenot^  vol.  ii.  p.  113.  Voyage  de  Le  B/anCy 
part,  ii,  p.  75,  81.  Le/tres  e'JiJiarUeSt  vol.  iv.  p.  143.  Taver- 
niery  vol.  i.  c.  5.  H^Jl.gen.  des  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  182.  Kempfer, 
Hijioire  du  Japan  ;  Amflerd.  1732,  3  vol.  i2mo,  ii.  p.  397.  The 
paflage  of  the  laft  author,  whtre  he  mentions  the  articles  necef- 
fary  for  a  journey  in  Japan,  is  worthy  of  notice  :  "  Shoes  for  the 
fervants  and  for  the  horfes.  Thofe  of  the  latter  are  made  of 
ftraw,  and  are  fattened  with  ropes  of  the  fame  to  the  feet  of  the 
horfes  inftead  of  iron  (hoes,  fiich  as  ours  in  Europe,  which  are 
not  ufed  in  this  countiy.  As  the  roads  are  flippery  and  full  of 
Hones,  thcfe  fliocs  are  foon  worn  out,  fo  that  it  is  often  neceffary 
to  change  them.  For  this  purpofe  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
the  horfes  carry  always  with  them  a  fiiflicient  quantity,  which 
they  affix  to  the  portmanteaus.  They  may  howcTer  be  found 
in  al^  the  villages,  and  poor  children  who  beg  on  the  road,  even 

offer 
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of  the  ancients,  are  ufcd.  Iron  flioes  are  lefs  ne- 
cefTary  in  places  where  the  ground  is  fofc  and  free 
from  ftones ;  and  it  appears  to  me  very  probable, 
that  the  praiflice  of  (lioeing  became  more  common 
as  the  paving  of  ftreets  was  increafed.  There 
were  paved  highways  indeed  at  a  very  eaily  period, 
but  they  were  a  long  time  fcarce,  and  were  to  be 
found  only  in  opulent  countries.  But  when  roads 
covered  with  gravel  were  almofl:  every  where  con- 
ftrufled,  the  hoofs  of  the  horfes  would  have  foon 
been  deftroyed  without  iron  Ihoes,  and  the  prefer- 
vativcs  before  employed  would  have  been  of  very 
little  fervice. 

However  firong  I  conlider  thefe  proofs,  which 
fliew  that  the  ancients  did  not  give  their  horfes 
fhoes  fuch  as  ours,  T  think  it  my  duty  to  mention 
and  examine  thofe  grounds  from  which  men 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  have  affirmed  the  con- 
offer,  them  for  fale,  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  there  are  more  farriers 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other  ;  though,  to  fpeak  properly, 
there  are  none  at  all." 

(^Almofl.  the  fame  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Thunberg,  a  later 
traveller  in  Japan.  "Small  fhoes  or  focks  of  ftraw,"  fays  he, 
"  are  ufed  for  horfes  inftead  of  iron  flioes.  Tiicy  are  failened 
round  the  ankle  with  ftraw  ropes,  hinder  ilones  from  injuring  the 
feet,  and  prevent  the  animal  from  flumbling.  Thefe  fhoes  are  not 
firong  ;  but  they  cofl;  little,  and  can  be  found  every  where 
throughout  the  country."  Refa  uli  Europa^  Africa,  Afta,  af  Carl 
Peter  Thunberg.  Upfala  1791,  vol.  iii.  p.  172.  Shoes  of  the 
fame  kind,  the  author  informs  us,  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants. 
Trans.] 

trary. 
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irary.  VofTius  lays  great  flrefs,  in  particular,  upon 
a  paflageof  Xcnophon,  who,  as  he  think?,  recom- 
mends the  prefervaiion  of  the  hoofs  by  means  of 
iron.  Gefner,  however,  has  explained  the  words 
ufed  by  that  author  fo  clearly  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  Voffius  judged  too  rafhly.  Xenophon  *  only 
gives  direftions  to  harden  the  hoofs  of  a  horfe,  and 
10  make  them  ftronger  and  more  durable  ;  whicii 
is  to  be  done,  he  fays,  by  cauling  him  to  walk  and 
10  (lamp  wiih  his  feet  in  a  place  covered  witli 
flones.  He  defcribes  the  ftones  proper  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  that  they  may  be  retained  in  their 
pofition,  he  advifes  that  they  fliould  be  bountl 
down  with  cramps  of  iron.  The  word  which  Vof- 
fius refers  to  the  hoofs,  alludes  without  doubt  to 
the  ftones  Vi^hich  were  to  be  kept  together  by  the 
above  means.  Xenophon,  in  another  vvork,  re- 
peats the  fame  advice  f,  and  fays,  that  experience 

will 

*  Exterlore  quidem  parte  fui  ftabiilum  ita  rcftiffime  fe  habe- 
bit  ct  pedes  equi  ampliabit,  fi  rotunda  faxa  palmar!  magnitudine, 
pondere  libra",  quam  multa  quatuor  aut  quinque  plauftra  vehere 
poffint,  effiife  dejiciaiitur  et  ferro  includaiitur,  ne  a  fe  difcedant. 
Ac  fuper  hate  induftus  eqiius  quafi  in  lapidofa  via  fingulis  diebus 
aliquantifper  gradiatiir.  Nam  five  deftringatur,  feu  a  mufcis 
pungatur,  uti  ungulis  ilium  non  fecus  quam  fi  vadat,  neceffe  elt. 
Etiam  tefludinem  pedis  hoc  modo  cfTufi  lapides  folidant.  De  rc 
equijlr't,  p.  591;. 

f  Quemadmodum  autem  fiant  pedes  equorum  robuftifTimi,  fi 
quis  habet  faciliorem  et  promptiorem  exercltationem,  earn  fequa- 
tui;  fin  minus,  illud  ufu  dudlus  faciendum  fuadeo,  ut  conjedtu 

confufc 
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will  foon  fhew  how  much  the  hoofs  will  be 
ftrengthened  by  this  operation. 

VofTius  confiders  alfo  as  an  argument  in  his  fa- 
vour the  expreffions  ufed  by  Homer  and  other 
poets  when  they  fpeak  of  iron-fooled  and  brazen- 
footed  horfes,  loud-founding  hoofs,  &c.*  and  is  of 
opinion  that  fuch  epithets  could  be  applied  only 
to  horfes  that  had  iron  iTioes.  But  if  we  recoi- 
led that  hard  and  flrong  hoofs  were  among  the 
properties  of  a  good  horfe,  we  fhall  find  that  ihefe 
expreffions  are  perfedlly  intelligible  without  call- 
ing in  the  affiilance  of  modern  horfe-flioes.  Xeno- 

confufe  ex  via  lapidibus  plus  minus  unlus  librae,  hie  collocetur 
cquus  Interim  dum  fricatur  a  praefepi  folutus.  Ingredi  enim  per 
lapides  illos  equus  non  defiftet,  neque  cum  detergetur,  ucque  cum 
calcarlbus  additis  incitabitur.  Q_ai  autem  periculum  fecerlt,  iis 
quse  a  me  dicuntur  fidem  habebit,  equique  pedes  rotundos  efFec- 
tos  animadvertet  (^jO^)'lu^ou{  fov^  r^o^xi  tov  »Viroo  o-^trai).  Hip- 
parch,  p.  m.  611. 

Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  xiii.  23,  and  lib.  vill.  41:  ^a^KOKoh;  liTTfoi. 
Iliad.  V,  772  :  v^rix^^S  iTiTtOi.  Iliad,  xl.  152  ;  spiySovffoiirohs  iTTTfut. 
Dacier,  Polydore  Vergil,  and  Euftatliius  underftand  the  words 
which  Immediately  follow  the  lafl:  paflage  as  if  the  horfes  beat 
the  ground  or  duft  with  fome  metal ;  ^riiouvTss  alludes  however 
to  the  riders,  IWej? ,  or  even  the  -ffs^oi  mentioned  a  little  before, 
and  not  to  the  horfes.  The  meaning  therefore  Is,  that  the 
Greeks  ftruck  the  Trojans  with  the  metal  weapons  which  they 
had  in  their  hands.  Aquino,  whofe  opinion  Voflius  approves, 
cites  on  this  occafion  the  IVrfOvf  y^<x,}MKpOT'Ovs  of  Ariftophanes  in 
his  Equifes,  ver.  549, 


phon 
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phon  employs  the  like  comparifons  free  from  po- 
etical ornament,  and  explains  them  in  a  manner 
fufficiently  clear.  The  hoofs,  fays  he,  muft  be  fo 
hard  that  when  the  horfe  ftrikes  the  ground,  they 
raay  refound  like  a  cymbal  *.  Euftathius,  the 
fcholiaft  of  Ariflophanes,  and  Hefychius  have 
alfo  explained  thefe  expreflions  as  alluding  to  the 
hardnefs  and  folidity  of  the  hoofs.  Of  the  fame 
kind  is  the  equi  fonipedes  of  the  Roman  poet  ^  ; 
and  the  ftags  and  oxen  with  metal  feet||,  mention- 
ed in  fabulous  hiftory,  which  undoubtedly  were 
not  Hiod.  Epithets  of  the  like  nature  were  ap- 
plied by  the  poets  to  pcifons  who  had  a  ftrong 
voice  §. 

Le  Beau  quotes  a  pafiage  of  Tryphiodorus,  which 
on  the  firft  vievv  feems  to  allude  to  a  real  horle- 

*  Iti  the  beginning  of  the  book  :  ^aTfap  Kvi^QaXtv  ■^o(pEi  •zrpo^r^ 
iaKsSu.    Thefe  words  are  quoted  by  Pollux,  i.  i88.  p.  1 18. 

f  The  laft-mentioned  author  explains  ^^^cc y.oro^a;  by  Js-^ico- 
TTo^aj.  Pindar,  Pylh.  iv.  402.  p.  339,  gives  the  horfes  i7t?.a.; 
;^a?»t£{af,  ungulas  sereas.  Stephanus  in  his  Didlionary  explain* 
yaJW.ditov^  very  improperly  in  the  following- manner  :  ^reos  ha- 
bens  pedes,  feu  cujus  pedes  sereis  foleis  ferrati  funt. 

X  Virg.  jEneid.  lib.  iv.  135.  lib.  xi.  600,  638. 

II  Aufonius  :  Vincunt  aeripides  ter  anno  Neftore  cervi.  V^irg, 
^neid.  lib.  vi.  803.  Ovid.  Heroid.ep.  xii.  93,  and  Metamorph. 
lib.  vii.  105.    x^pollonius,  lib.  Iii.-228. 

^  Iliad,  lib.  v.  78).  Stentor  is  there  called  x^'-'Y.to^t-vQS-  Iliad, 
lib.  xviii.  222,  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  had  a  brazen  voice. 
Virg.  Georg.  lib.  ii.  44 :  ferrea  vox. 

2  flipe. 
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Hioe.  This  author,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  con- 
ftriiflion  of  the  Trojan  horfe,  faj's  that  the  artifl: 
did  not  forget  the  metal  or  iron  on  thehoofs*. 
But  fuppofing  it  true,  that  ihe  author  here  meant 
real  fhoes,  that  would  be  no  proof  of  their  being 
known  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  we 
could  onl}^  be  authorifed  to  allow  them  the  fame 
antiquity  as  the  period  when  the  poet  wrote. 
That  however  is  not  known.  According  to  the 
moft  probable  conjeftures,  it  was  between  the 
reign  of  Severus  and  that  of  AnaRafius,  or  between 
the  beginning  of  the  third  and  the  fixth  century. 
Befides,  the  whole  account  may  be  underftood  as 
alluding  to  the  ancient  ihoes.  At  any  rate,  it 
ought  to  be  explained  in  this  manner  till  it  be 
proved  by  undifputed  authorities  that  (hoes,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  moderns,  were  ufed  in  the  time  of 
the  above  poet. 

Vpffius  aflerts  that  he  had  in  his  poflefljion  a 
Greek  manufcript  on  the  veterinary  art,  in  which 

*  Tryph'jodori  llii  excidiuniy  publiflied  In  0($lavo  at  Oxford  In 
1739,  by  Merrick,  with  a  free  poetical  Englini  tranflation,  and 
the  Latin  tranflation  of  Frifchllin.  The  DeJlruUion,  of  Troy^ 
V.  86,  p.  14  : 

Ot;'  |K£»  BKi  xvrt^n^iv  a,x,a\%£Bi  e^exov  o'Vxai, 

Airro/svai  irshoio  ftoy/j  uparspuvvxi  x'^^f' 

Ungula  quin  etiam  ferro  non  abfque  micabat, 
Crura  ferl  fubter  ;  fed  vinda  volumlne  conchsc 
VIx  fola  langebat  valid!  raunimlne  ferri. 

there 
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there  were  fome  figures,  where  the  nails  under  the 
feet  of  the  horfes  could  be  plainly  diftingiiiflied. 
But  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  manufcript  or  the 
figures  flill  exift,  nor  is  the  antiquity  of  either  of 
them  known.  It  is  probable  that  (hoes  were  given 
to  the  horfes  by  a  modern  tranfcriber,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  another  put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of 
Arifl-otle. 

In  my  opinion  we  mnft  expect  to  meet  with  the 
firft  certain  information  refpeding  horfe-fhoes  in 
much  later  vvriters  than  thofe  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  fought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
difcovered.  Were  it  properly  afcertained  that  the 
piece  of  iron  found  in  the  grave  of  Childeric,  was 
really  a  part  of  a  horfe-flioe,  I  (hould  confider  it 
as  affording  the  firft  information  on  this  fubjed, 
and  lliould  place  the  ufe  of  modern  horfe-flioes  in 
the  eighth  century.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
certainty  of  its  being  fo  is  eftablilhed  in  a  manner 
fo  complete  as  has  hicherlo  been  believed.  Thofc 
who  affirmed  that  this  piece  of  iron  liad  exadly  the 
lhape  of  a  modern  horfe-fhoe,  judged  only  from 
an  engraving,  and  did  not  perceive  that  the  figure 
was  enlarged        The  piece  of  iron  itfelf,  which 

feemed 

*  The  Crfl  figure  may  be  found  in  Anajlaju  Cbildcrici^  Fran- 
corumrts'thf''^'  ThcJaurus  ffpukhraVis  Tornaci  Nerviorum  efojiis; 
audorej.  J>  CJnfdio.    Antverpi*  1655,  410.  p.  224.  The 
whole  dcfcriptlon  is  ai  foUows  :  Ferrea  folca  ;  fed  ita  rubiginc 
I  abfumpta, 
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ed  ro  have  four  holes  on  each  fide,  w  as  Co  con- 
rnmed  with  rufh,  that  it  broke  while  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ciear  them;  and  undoubtedly  it  could 
not  he  lb  peifefl  as  the  engraving. 

The  account  given  by  Pancirollus  induced  me  to 
hope  that  1  (liould  find  in  Nicetas  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  horfe- (hoes  "being  ufed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  that  writer  has 
deceived  both  himfelf  and  his  readers,  by  confin- 
ino-  himfelf  to  the  tranflation.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  Baldwin,  the  Latins  threw  down  a  beau- 
tiful  equefl-rian  ftatueof  brafs,  which  fome  believed 
to  be  that  of  Jolhua.  When  the  feet  of  the  horfe 
were  carried  away,  an  image  was  found  under 
one  of  them  which  reprefented  a  Bulgarian,  and 
not  a  Latin  as  had  been  before  fuppofed.  Such  is 
the  account  of  Nicetas    but  Pancirollus  mifrepre- 

abfumpta,  ut  dum  veniculo  'clavoriim  foramina  (qua»  xitrimquc 
quaterna  eraiii)  purgare  leviter  tentarem,  ferrum  putre  in  frag- 
rnenta  diffilnerit,  et  ex  parte  dumtaxat  hie  reproefentari  potuerit. 
Moiitfaucon,  in  Les  monumens  de  la  monarchic  Franfo'ifCf  Paris 
1729,  4  vol.  fol.  i.  p.  16.  fab.  6,  has  given  alfo  an  engraving  of 
it,  and  fays  bdow :  Solea  ferrea  equi  regii  hie  tota  repraefentatur, 
etii  pars  ejus  tantum  reperta  fit ;  fed  ex  ilia  parte  totius  formam 
escipere  haud  difficile  fuit.  Modicie  magnitudinis  equus  erat, — 
Childeric  died  in  the  year  48 1 .  In  1 6  5  3  his  grave  was  difcovered 
at  Tournay,  and  a  gold  ring  with  the  royal  image  and  name 
found  in  it  afforded  the  flrongeft.  proof  that  it  was  reaily  the 
burying  place  of  that  nr.onarch.  In  the  year  1665,  thefe  anti- 
quities were  removed  to  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 

VOL.  II.  X  fents 
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fents  it  entirely  ;  for  he  fays  that  the  image  was 
found  under  a  piece  of  iron  torn  off  from  one  of  the 
feet  of  the  horfe,  and  which  he  confiders  therefore 
as  a  horfe-fhoe.  The  image,  however,  appears  to 
have  reprefcnted  a  vanquiQied  enemy,  and  to  have 
been  placed  in  an  abject  pofture  under  the  feet  of 
the  ftatue  (a  piece  of  flattery  which  artifts  ftill  em- 
ploy), and  to  have  been  fofituated  that  it  could  not 
be  dillindly  feen  till  the  whole  ftatue  was  broken 
to  pieces.  Hence  perhaps  arofe  the  vengeance  of 
the  Latins  againfl  the  ftatue,  becaufe  that  fmall 
figure  was  by  fome  fuppofed  to  reprefent  one  of 
their  nation  *. 

As  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  words  ufed  T)y 
ancient  authors  to  exprefs  flioes  -f  occurred  iefs 
frequently  in  the  writers  of  later  periods,  I  con- 
jedlured  that  modern  horfe-flioes,  in  order  that 
they  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  ancient 
fhoes,  might  have  received  a  particular  new  name, 
under  which  I  had  never  found  them  mention- 

The  whole  account  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Annals, 
in  the  Paris  edition  by  Fabrotti  1647,  fol.  p.  414  :  Aiaf*o;^Xa- 
roivouv  ^a.irnp<^i  to  TieXfia.  ro  iTTTTEisy,  av6poiroy.osfov  Iv^kr- 
KOva-iv  »yJaXfA«  i7ro>««/*tvov.  Proindc  malleis  equi  calce  revulfa, 
humanam  fubtus  imaginem  reperiunf,  quse  majori  ex  parte  Bul- 
garum  allquem  reprsfentabat,  clavo  transfixam,  et  plumbo  un- 
dlque  cinftam  ;  non  autem  Latinlim  rcfercbat,  qucmadniodum 
jam  dm  a  raultis  fercbatur. 

•l"  The  words  iirihrif^ccrx,  and fdexr 

cd. 
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ed.  In  the  courfe  of*  my  refearches,  therefore,  I 
thought  of  the  Greek  vrord/elwaia,  the  meaning  of 
which  1  had  before  attempted  to  explain  ;  and  I 
am  now  fully  convinced  that  it  fignifies  horfe- 
flioes,  fuch  as  thofe  ufed  at  prefent,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked  by  others.  As  far  as  I  know, 
that  word  occurs,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  ninth 
century,  in  the  works  of  the  Emperor  Leo  *  :  and 

this 

■*  Leonis  Ta£lica,  v.  4.  p.  5 1 — In  the  paffage  where  lie 
names  every  thing  belonging  to  the  equipage  of  a  horfeman,  he 
fays  :  vshy.\»  asXr/ana.  eihpx  (xsra  Kxp(IHm  avtuv.  I  Ihall  here 
firft  remark,  that  after  itshyfKa.  there  ought  to  be  a  comma,  for 
by  that  word  is  meant  the  ropes  with  which  faddled  horfes  wete 
fadened.    Du  Frefne  or  Du  Cange,  in  Glojfarium  ad  Scriptores 
media  et  mfima:  Grctcitaih,  Lugd.  1688,  fol.  p-.  1 139,  fays  ntzli^ 
xAOuy  fignifies  to  bind.    See  hkewife  SchefFer's  Annotations  on 
Mauricii  j4rs  miliiaris^  P- 39v    The  tranflator  alfo  has  impro- 
perly faid  :  Pedicla,  id  eft  calceos  lunatos  ferreos,  cum  ipfis  car* 
phiis.    Kac^ia  means  72fl;7/,  as  Du  Frefne  has  proved  by  fcveral 
inftances,  and  here  borfe-Jlioe  nails.    The  word  maybe  found 
for  the  fecond  time  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  Tadica  of  the 
Emperor  Conftantine,  where  the  whole  paffage,  however,  is  takea 
from  Leo  without  the  leaft  variation  ;  fo  that  we  may  fuppofe 
Conftantine  underftood  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Leo.    It  is  ufed, 
for  the  third  time,  by  the  fame  emperor,  twice  in  his  book  on 
th?  Ceremonial  of  his  own  court.  In  p.  265,  where  he  fpeaks 
of  the  horfes  (ra  iTT-TTapia)  which  were  to  be  procured  for  the 
imperial  ftable,  thefe,he  fays,  were  to  be  provided  with  every  thing 
neceftary,  and  to  have  alfo  o-EAivajJC.    In  page  267  it  is  faid  fur- 
ther, that  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  iron  (hoiild  be  given  out 
from  the  imperial  ftores  to  make  c7£>>(va(ic,  and  other  horfe -fur- 
niture.   The  fame  word  is  ufed  a  fourth  time  by  Eullathius^ 
who  wrote  in  the  -twelfth  century,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ho- 

X  2  mcr  ; 
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t(irs  antiquity  of  horfe-flioes  is,  in  fome  meafure, 
confirmed  b)^  their  being,  mentioned  in  the  writ- 

mer :  XolKko'/  h  vv  Ksyti  ta  csKy.vaix  ix'j  roiciroji  rnv  'nTTruv, 
its  haMirrovrci  ei;  •kKbov  ra  ira.ro-j(jBvv..  See  lUad.Wh,  xi.  15:?. 
Thoiigli  1  do  not  believe  that  Homer  had  the  leaft  idea  ot 
horfe-fhoes,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Euftathius  alludes  to  them 
by  thjjt  word.  This  commentator  has  explained  very  proper- 
ly various  paflages  of  the  like  kind  in  Homer  ;  but  he  feems  here, 
as  was  the  cafe  fometimes  with  his  poet  himfelf,  to  have  been 
afleep  or  flumbering. 

When  one  confidcrs  that  the  uiXivaicf.y  or  e-eArvaja,  belonged 
to  hoife-furniture  ;  that  they  were  made  of  iron  ;  that,  as  Eufta 
ihius  fays,  they  were  placed  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horfes ;  tiiat 
the  word  feems  to  {hew  its  derivation  from  the  moon-like  form 
of  flioes,  fuch  as  tbofe  ufcd  at  prefent ;  and  laftly,  that  nails  wers 
ncceffary  to  thefe  c-sAivaja  ;  I  think  vve  may  venture  to  conclude, 
without  any  fear  of  erring,  that  this  word  was  employed  to  Hg- 
nify  horfe-fhot-s  of  the  fame  kind  as  ours,  and  that  they  were 
known,  if  not  earlier,  at  leaft  in  the  ninth  century. 

Muft  of  thofe  vvho  have  examined  and  illuftrated  the  Greek 
language  of  modern  times  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion.  Dii 
Frefne  exj)lains  cg/jvaia  as  fellows :  Equorum  ferrci  calcei, 
a  hinvilae  forma,  quam  referunt.  Langc,  in  his  Pbi  oicgia 
Bari'arc-G  c€:ti^  Noribergic  X708,  4to.  p.  173,  tr^nflates  it 
calceus  ferreus.  Meurlius  alone,  in  Cl'Jfurium  Grxto-BjrLa- 
•rtim,  Lugd.  Batav.  16 14,  4to.  p.  494,  things  difiVrently, 
and  maintains  that  cs/.ivoiio'/  is  the  fame  as  ci/.'j-j^oyyficv,  ftl- 
lipungiiim,  which  fignifies  a  portmanteau.  The  grounds  op 
which  he  reds  his  affertion  are,  that  the  Fmperpr  Leo  ii)  his 
Ta^tica  ufes  once  the  words  c-i:f.Ci70y.y.x  Tisliy.kz.,  s£h\-^aix  cihfO. ; 
bfft  that  in  another  place,  making  ufc  of  the  fame  cxpreflion,  he 
fubftitutes  crsAOiroLyfiov  inllead  of  c£?.ivxix.  This  conchiiion, 
however,  is  not  juft,  as  the  Emperor  may  have  had  l;is  rcafons 
for  mentioning  horfe-fliocs  once  without  the  portmanteau,  and 
"  ^  for 
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ings  of  Italian,  Englifh  and  French  authors  of  the 
fame  century.  When  Boniface  marquis  of  Tiif- 
cany,  one  of  the  richeft  princes  of  his  time,  went 
to  meet  Beatrix,  his  bride,  mother  of  the  well- 
known  Matilda,  about  the  year  1038,  his  whole 
train  were  fo  magnificently  decorated,  that  his 
horfes  were  not  fliod  vvith  iron  but  with  filver. 
The  nails  even  were  of  the  fame  metal ;  and  when 
any  of  them  dropped  out  they  belonged  to  thofe 
who  found  them.  The  marquis  appears  to  have 
imitated  Nero  ;  but  this  anecdote  may  be  only  a 
fidlion.  It  is  related  by  ,a  cotemporary  writer ; 
but,  unfortunately,  his  account  is  in  verfe  ;  and 
the  author,  perhaps  fenfible  of  his  inability  to 
make  his  fubjefl:  fufficiently  intererting  by  poeti- 
cal ornaments,  availed  himfelf  of  the  licence  claim- 
ed by  poets  to  relate  fomething  fingularand  uncom- 
mon *.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 

the 

for  again  mentioning  the  latter  without  the  former.   Befides,  ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  of  Meurfius,  Leo  muft  have  fpokeu 
of  an  iron  portmanteau,  which  can  hardly  be  fuppofed. 
*  —    —    —    Qui  dux  cum  pergeret  illo, 
Ornatus  magnos  fecum  tulit,  atque  caballos, 
Sub  pedibus  quorum  chalibem  non  ponere  folum 
Jufferat;  argentum  fed  ponere,  fit  quafi  ferrum  : 
Effe  repercuflum  clavum  vohiit  quoque  nullum, 
Ex  hoc  ut  gentes  pofTent  reperire  quis  effet. 
Cornlpides  currunt,  argentum  dum  refilit,  tunc 
CoUigitur  paiTim,  pafTim  rcperitur  in  agris 
A  populo  terrae,  teftans  quod  dives  hie  elTet. 

Fila  Mat/jiUis,  a  Dcnhotie  fcnj)ta,  cap.  9. 

X  s  Thii 
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the  (h  oes  of  the  horfes  niufl  have  been  faftencd 
with  nails,  otherwife  the  author  could  not  have 
mentioned  them. 

Daniel,  the  hiftorian,  feems  to  give  us  tounder- 
fland  that  in  the  ninth  century  horfes  were  not  Ihod 
always,  but  only  in  the  time  of  froft,  and  on  other 
particular  occafions  *.  The  pradtice  of  {hoeing 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  We  are  informed  that 
this  fovereign  gave  the  city  of  Northampton,  as 
a  fief,  to  a  certain  perfon,  in  confideration  of  his 
paying  a  ftated  fum  yearly  for  the  (hoeing  of 
horfes  -j" ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Henry  de  Fer- 
res,  or  de  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  William, 
and  whofe  defcendants  ftill  bear  in  their  arms  fix 
horfe-fhoes,  received  that  furname  becaufe  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  infpeAion  of  the  farriers  j.  I 

This  life  of  Matilda  may  be  found  in  Leibnitil  Scr'iptores  Bi  unj- 
mcenfes^  vql.  i.  p,  629  ;  but  tlie  fulled  and  corrcdlcll  edition  is 
iji  Muralori  Rerum  Italic  arum  Scripieres.  Mediolani  1724,  fol. 
vol.  v.p.  353. 

*  La  gelee  qui  avoit  fuivl  (les  pluyes  de  Pautomne)  ayoit 
gafte  les  pieds  de  la  plufpart  des  chevaux,  qu'on  ne  pouvoit  fairs 
ferrerdans  un  pais  devenu  tout  d'un  coup  enncmi,  lorfqu'on  y 
penfoitle  moins.  Hijioire  de  France,  \q\,  i.  p.  566.  The  author 
Jierefpeaks  of  the  cavalry  of  Louis  le  Debonnairc. 

t  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  58.  ex  Chron.  Bromtoni,  p.  974,  97  9,  Elount's 
Tenures,  p.  50.  The  latter  book  I  have  not  feen  :  1  quote  it 
only  from  the  Archaologia. 

\  Brook's  pifcovery  of  errors  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  nobi- 
lity, p.  198. 

fliall 
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iliall  here  obferve,  that  horfe-flioes  have  been  found, 
with  other  ridhig-furniture,  in  the  graves  of  fome 
of  the  old  Germans  and  Vandals  in  the  northern 
countries  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  them  cannot  be  af- 
certained  *. 


FLOATING  OF  WOOD. 

The  conveying  of  wood  in  floats  is  an  excellent 
invention  ;  as  countries  deftitute  of  that  neceffary 
article  can  be  fupplied  by  water  carriage,  not  only 
with  timber  for  building  and  other  ufeful  purpofes, 
but  alfo  with  fire-wood.  The  former  is  either 
puflied  into  the  water  in  fingle  trunks,  and  fuffer- 
ed  to  be  carried  along  by  the  ftream,  or  a  number 
of  planks  are  ranged  clofe  to  each  other  in  regular 
order,  bound  together  in  that  manner,  and  fteered 
down  the  current,  as  boats  are,  by  people  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  employment.  The  firft  method  is 
that  moft  commonly  ufed  for  fire-wood.  Above 
floats  of  the  fecond  kind  a  load  of  fpars,  deals, 
laths,  pipe-flaves,  and  other  timber,  is  generally 

*  Beckmann  in  Bcfchreibung  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  Berlin 
175 1,  2  vol.  fol.  i.  p.  401,  mentions  an  old  (hoc  found  in  a  grave, 
the  holdfafts  of  wliich  did  not  projedl  dovi^nwards  but  upwards. 
Arnkul  in  his  Heulnifcheii  alterlhiimern  fpeaks  alfo  of  a  horfe-flioc 
found  near  Kiel. 

X  4  placed ; 
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placed  ;  and  with  thefe  floaters  will  truft  tlieni- 
felvcs  on  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  whereas  fire- 
wood is  fit  to  be  tranfported  only  on  rivulers  or 
fmall  ftreams  ;  and  fometimes  canals  are  conftrud- 
ed  on  purpofe*.  However  fimple  the  invention 
of  floating  fire-wood  may  be,  1  confidcr  ihe  other 
method  as  the  oldeft  ;  and  I  confefs  that  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  found  in  ancient  authors  any  in- 
formation refpeding  the  former.  Fire-^^ood  was, 
indeed,  not  fo  fcarce  formerly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  cities  as  it  is  at  prefent.  Men  efta- 
bliflied  themfelves  where  it  was  abundant;  and 
they  ufed  it  freely,  without  thinking  on  the  wants 
of  pofterity,  till  its  being  exhaufted  rendered  it  ne- 

*  Thofc  who  are  defirous  of  particular  information  refpec^-^ 
Iiig  every  thiog  that  concerns  the  floating  of  wood  may  read 
Sergius,  Polizeyj  und  Cameralmagazin^  vol.  iii.  p,  156;  Krunitz, 
EncycLopcdte,  vo\.  xiv,  p.  286  ;  diX\At\\&  Forjlmagazin,  \o\.  \\\\. 
p.  I.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  many  laborious,  expenfive  and  in- 
genious eftabUniments  and  undertakings  which  are  often  necef- 
fary  in  thisbufmefs,  one  may  perufe  Mf  moire  fur  les  travnux  qui 
out  rapport  a  V explohation  de  la  mature  dans  Ics  Pyrenees.  Par 
M.  Leroy.  Londres  et  Paris  1776,-410.  of  which  I  have  givea 
fome  account  in  PhyriknVfch-ohnor,:  iii/io/iei,  vol.  ix.  p.  157. 
So  early  as  the  time  of  cardinal  Richelieu  the  French  began  to 
bring  from  the  Pyrenees  timber  for  mafts  to  their  navy  ;  but 
as  the  expence  was  very  great,  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  till 
it  was  refumed  in  the  year  1758  by  a  private  company,  who  en- 
tered into  a  contraft  with  the  minirter  for  fupplying  the  dock- 
yards with  mafts.  After  I Government  took  that  bufinefs 
into  their  own  hands ;  but  it  was  attended  with  very  great  difH- 
cuUits. 

I  ceflarjf 
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ceflary  for  them  to  import  it  from  diftant  places. 
It  is  probable  that  the  moft  ancient  mode  of  con- 
ftriidting  veffels  for  the  purpofeof  navigation  gave 
rife  to  the  firft  idea  of  conveying  timber  for  build- 
ing in  the  like  manner;  as  the  carlieft  (hips  or, 
boats  were  nothing  elfe  than  rafts,  or  a  colledlion 
of  beams  and  planks  bound  together,  over  which 
were  placed  deals.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called 
fchedai,  and  by  the  Latins  raies ,  and  it  is  known 
from  the  teftimony  of  many  writers,  that  the  an- 
cients ventured  out  to  fea  with  them  on  piratical 
expeditions  as  well  as  to  carry  on  commerce  ;  and 
that  after  the  invention  of  fhips  they  were  ftill  re- 
tained for  the  tranfportation  of  foldiers  and  of 
heavy  burdens*. 

The  above  conjeflure  is  confirmed  by  the  oldeft 
information  to  be  found  in  hillory  refpe6ling  the 
conveyance  by  water  of  timber  for  building.  Solo- 
mon entered  into  a  contrail  with  Hiram,  kins  of 
Tyre,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  caufe  cedars  for 
the  ufe  of  the  temple  to  be  cut  down  on  the  weft- 

*  Plinius,  lib.  vi.  cap.  56  :  Nave  primus  in  Gtae^iam  ex 
^gypto  Danaus  advenit ;  antea  ratibus  nayigabatur,  inventis  in 
Mari  Riibro  inter  infulas  a  rege  Erythra.  Slraho,  lib.  xvi.  relates 
the  fame  thing,  and  calls  thefe  rafts  ayje^ai.  Fejlus,  p.  432  ; 
Rates  vocant  tigna  colllgata,  quae  per  aquam  agiintur,  quo  voca- 
bulo  interdum  etiam  naves  fignificantur.  See  Schcffer,  De  viiUula 
naval'i  vetrrum,  lib.  i.  cap.  3  ;  and  Pi/i/ci  L:xi:oit  Jiitiquitat, 
Rom,  art,  Rdte% 

ern 
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cm  fide  of  mount  Lebanon,  above  Tripoli,  ad 
to  be  floated  lo  Jaffa.  The  words  at  lead  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebre^v  hiftorian,  which  occur 
no  where  clfe,  are  underftood  as  alluding  to  the 
conveyance  of  tinibtr. in  floats  ;  and  this  explana- 
tion is  confidered  by  Mr.  Michaelis  as  probable. 
At  prefent  no  fl:reams  run  from  Lebanon  to  Jeru- 
falem  ;  and  the  Jordan,  the  only  river  in  Paleftine 
that  could  bear  floats,  is  at  a  great  diflance  from 
the  cedar  foreft.  The  wood,  therefore,  mufl:  have 
been  brought  along  the  coaft  by  fea  to  Jaffa  *.  In 

this 

*  *'  My  fervants  fliall  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  unto 
the  fea  :  and  I  will  convey  them  by  fea  in  floats  unto  the  place 
that  thou  fhalt  appoint  me."  i  Ki'.'gs,  chap,  v,  ver.  9.  "  And  we 
■will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon,  as  much  as  thou  fhalt  need  : 
and  we  will  bring  it  to  thee  in  floats  by  fea  to  Joppa :  and  thou 
(halt  carry  it  up  to  Jerufalem."  2  Chronicles,  chap.  ii.  v.  16. 
Pocock  thinks  that  the  wood  was  cut  down  near  Tyre.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  travellers  of  mount  Lebanon,  and  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  forefts  of  cedar,  have  been  colledled  by  Bii- 
fching  in  his  Geography. 

£The  following  is  the  account  given  of  thefe  cedars  by  the 
abbe  Biuos,  who  vifited  them  in  the  year  1778.  "  Heie," 
fays  he,  "  I  firft  difcovered  the  celebrated  cedars,  which  grow 
ill  an  oval  pUin>  about  an  Italian  mile  in  circumference.  The 
largeft  ftand  at  a  confidtrable  diftance  from  each  other,  as  if 
afraid  that  their  branches  might  be  entangled,  or  to  afford  room 
fortheir  tender  flioots  to  fpringup,  and  to  elevate  themfelvesalfo 
in  the  courfe  of  time.  Thefe  trees  raife  their  proud  fummits  to 
the  height  of  fixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  feet.  Three  or 
four,  when  young,  grow  up  foiiielimcs  together,  and  form  at 

length, 
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this  manner  is  the  account  underftood  by  Jofephus ; 
but  although  he  affures  us  that  he  gives  the  letters 
of  both  the  kings  as  they  were  at  that  time  preferv- 
ed  in  the  Jewilh  and  Tyrian  annals,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  fpurious,  and  that  he  took  the  whole 
relation  from  the  facred  books  of  the  Jews  which 
.areftill  extant,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  *, 

An  old  tradition  prevailed  that  the  city  Cama- 
jina,  on  thefouthern  coaft  of  Sicily,  was  built  of 

length,  by  uniting  their  fap,  a  tree  of  a  monftrous  thicknefs. 
The  trunk  then  afliimes  generally  a  fquare  form.  The  thickeft 
which  I  faw  might  be  about  thirty  feet  round;  and  this  fize  was 
occafioned  by  feveral  having  been  united  when  young.  Six 
others,  which  were  entirely  infulated,  and  free  from  flaoots^ 
were  much  taller,  and  feemed  to  have  been  indebted  for  their 
height  to  the  undivided  effedls  of  their  fap."  Thefe  cedars, 
formerly  fo  numerous,  are  now  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  In  the 
year  15^0  Bellon  counted  twenty-eight  old  ones  ;  Pocock,  ia 
1739,  fifteen  ;  and  Schulz,  in  1755,  twenty,  beiides  fome  young 
ones.  Volney,  from  report,  makes  the  number  to  be  only  live 
or  fix.  Trans.] 

*  Antiquit.  lib.  viii.  2,  7,  of  the  Cologne  edition  1691,  fol. 
p.  258.  Tsuuiv  yap  ivKa.  TtoKXa.  ncci  yi.zyaX%  xaSsov  ta  xai  Kvirapia-f 
(rovy  lia.  rav  sui-uv  £Tti  BaXocaaacy  jcaTaTT's^i.-vj/wj  xai  KeXsi^o-u  lOvg  s^aov^ 
y.X.'^lia.v  irriiccfjisvous,  Big  cv  av  SoiX-ibvi  roiroy.  Lxcifas  multas 
ct  magnas  trabes  ccdrinas  atque  cypariffinaS,  per  meos  ad  mare 
deducendas  curabo  ;  eofdemque  jubebo,  ut  compaftis  ratibus,  ad 
quemcunque  volueris  tupe  regionis  Iqcum  eas  appellant,  unde 
poll  per  tuos  Hierofolyma  deportentur. — Thefe  letters  have  been 
printed  by  Fabricius  in  Cp^lex  ffcudepigraphus  Vekris  Tejlament'i^ 
Hamburgi  1722,  8vo.  i.  p.  1026. 

the 
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the  clay  or  miid  vvhich  the  river  Hipparis  car- 
ried along'  with  it,  and  depofited  in  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name.  A  pafllige  in  Pindar  feems  to  con- 
firm this  account,  which  Ariftarchus  qiiores  in  ex- 
plaining k*;  and,  according  to  Bocharc,  fome 
proof  is  afforded  alio  by  the  name  Camarina,  as 
chamar  or  chomar  fignifies  fealing-clay  f.  In  this 
tradition  there  is  nothing  improbable.  In  the 
like  manner  the  Egyptians  drew  up  mud  from  the 
lake  Moeris  \  ;  and  thus  do  the  Dutch  at  prefent 
fifh  up  in  bag-nets  the  fine  mud  or  flime  which 
chokes  up  their  rivers,  fuch  as  the  life],  and  which 
they  employ  for  various  ufes.  This  explanation^ 
however,  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  old  com^ 
mentators  of  Pindar.    Didymus  jj  and  others  af- 

fert 

air*  ajj.nx'jcvitx.s  ayicv  £t;  faog 

•tov^s  oSi(i,oy  ccs-iiy. 
Hipparis  aquas  fuppeditat  populo,conglutinatque  celeriterftabi* 
Hum  aedium  altam  filvam,  e  rerum  inopia  producens  in  lucem 
huncce  populum  civium  :  Olymp.  v.  29.  In  the  fummer  of  the 
year  1760,  when  I  heard  Gefncr  explain  Pindar,  he  tranflate.i 
^aog  or  (p^-?  by  the  word  he!p^  which  Hebraifm  occurs  in  the 
New  Tellament,  and  alfo  in  Homer.  The  ilream  therefore  af- 
fillcd  the  inhabitants  while  under  a  great  inconvenience. 

•|-  Chanaan,  I.  29.  p.  605. 
i  Herodot.  lib.  iii. 

11  Didymus  ait,  amnem  per  mediam  filvam  fluere;  Caman- 
nenGbufque  ligna  cxdcntibus  in  llrufturara  dare  sedificiorum ; 

et 
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fcrt  rhar  the  poet  alludes  to  wood  for  building  the 
city  being,  conveyed  in  floats  on  the  river  HIp- 
paris.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
thefe  elucidations  of  the  icholiafts,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  floating  of  wood 
than  with  drawing  up  flime  by  means  of  bag-nets. 

The  Romans  tranfported  by  water  both  timber 
for  building  and  fire-wood.  When,  during  (heir 
wars  againftihe  Germans,  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  benefit  of  ihe  common  larch,  they  caufed 
large  quan tides  of  it  to  be  carried  on  the  Po  to 
Ravenna  from  the  Alps,  particularly  the  Jlhjetian, 
and  to  be  conveyed  alfo  to  Rome  for  their  moft 
•imporrant  buildings.  Vitruvius  fays  *  that  this 
timber  was  fo  heavy,  that,  when  alone,  the  water 
could  not  fupport  it,  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
carry  it  on  fliips  or  on  rafts.  Could  it  have  beeri 
brought  to  Rome,  conveniently,  fays  he,  it  might 

et  cum  ipfi  ex  confilii  inopia  nefciant  qua  ratlone  ea  deducaiic 
ac  defcrant,  excipere  ea  amnem,  et  copiofo  fuo  flumine  dcferre 
in  urbem.  See  the  Oxford  ediiion  of  Pindar^  1697,  fol.  p,  53 
and  56,  a,  37. 

*  propter  pondus  ab  aqua  non  fuftinetur,  ft;d,'cum  portatur, 

aut  in  navibiis,  aut  fupra  abicgnas  rates  collocatur-  Haej 

(matcrics  lavigna)  per  Padum  Ravennam  deportatur,  In  coloniam 
Faneftri,  Pifauri,  Anconse  reliquifque  qu^s  funt  in  ca  rpgioiie 
municiplia  prabetur,  cujus  maten'ei  fi  efTet  faculras  apportationi 
bus  ad  urbem,  maxiaie  haberentur  in  tedificiis  ulilitatcs.  Fitruv. 
lib.  ii.  9.  p.  77, 

have 
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have  been  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  building. 
It  appears,  liowever,  that  this  was  fometimes  done  ; 
for  we  are  told  that  Tiberius  caufed  the  Nauma- 
chiarian  bridge,  conilruded  by  Auguftus,  and  af- 
terwards burnt,  to  be  rebuilt  of  larch  planks  .pro- 
cured from  Rhajtia.  Among  thefe  was  a  trunk 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  Rome*. 

That  the  Romans  procured  fire- wood  from 
Africa,  particularly  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  baths, 
is  proved  by  the  privileges  granted  on  that  account 
to  the  matters  of  Qiips  or  rafts  by  the  emperor  Va- 
lentinian  |.  Thofe  who  have  read  the  writings  of 
the  Latin  authors  with  attention  muft  have  re- 
marked other  teftimonies  ;  but  I  have  found  no 

Tiberius  Casfar,  concremato  ponte  Naumachiario,larices  ad 
rellituendum  c^edi  In  RhjEtia  prsefinivit.  P//«.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  39, 
p.  33.  Ampliffima  arborum  ad  hoc  acvi  exiftimatur  Romas  vifa, 
quam  propter  miraculum  Tiberius  Catfar  in  eodem  ponte  Nau- 
machiario  expofuerat  adveftara  cuna  reliqua  materie  ;  duravit  ad 
Neronis  princlpis  amphltheatrum,  P.  34. 

•f  Codex  Theodof.  lib.  xlii.  tit.  5,  10,  edition  of  Leipfic  1740, 
fol.  vol.  V.  p.  76  :  Navicularios  Africanos,  qui  idonea  publicis 
dif^X)fitionibus  ac  necefTitatlbus  ligna  conveftant,  privilegiis  con- 
ceflls  dudum,  rurfus  augemus.  Lex  xiil.  p.  78.  Sed  follicita 
xnfpeftione  profpiciatur,  ne  a  quoquam  amplius  poftuletur,  quam 
neceflitas  cxigit  lavacrorum,  Compaie  Symmach'i  EftJI.  lib.  x. 
ep.  58.  As  far  as  1  know,  fucli  ordinances  occur  alfo  in  the 
Code  of  Juftinian.  The  words,  Nav'gii  appdlatione  etiam  rales^ 
(oniinetitur, in  the  Digc/layVih.  xliii.  tit.  la,  14,  cannot  certainly 
be  applied  to  fuch  floats,  as  fome  have  imagined. 

mention 
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Itiention  in  the  ancients  of  floating  timber  in  finglc 
planks,  or  of  canals  dug  for  that  purpofe  ;  atleaft 
as  far  as  I  can  remember.  In  the  Latin  language 
alfo  there  are  fcarcely  two  words  that  allude  to 
what  concerns  the  floating  of  timber ;  whereas  the 
German  contains  more  of  that  kind,  perhaps,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  odier ;  and  I  am  thence  in- 
duced to  conjefture  that  ouranceftors  were  the  firft 
people  who  formed  eftablifliments  for  this  mode  of 
conveyance  on  a  large  fcale. 

The  earlieft  information  refpefting  the  floating 
©f  wood  in  Saxony  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the 
year  1258*,  when  the  margrave  Henry  the  llluflri- 
ous  remitted  by  charter  to  the  monaftery  of  Porta 
the  duty  colleded  at  Camburg  from  the  wood 
tranfported  on  the  river  Sale  for  the  ufe  of  the  mo- 
nafteryIt  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  wood 
really  conveyed  in  floats,  or  tranfported  in  boats 
and  lighters,  be  here  meant.  Much  clearer  inform- 
ation concerning  wood  floated  on  the  Sale  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter,  expedited  in  the  year  1410  by 

*  See  Samnilung  vermifchter  nachrichten  zur  Saclififchen 
gcfchichte,  publiflied  at  Chemnitz,  between  176/and  1777,  in 
12  vol.  o£lavo.  by  G.  J.  Grundig  and  J.  F.  Klotzfch,  vol.  vi. 

p.22l. 

f  Pertuchii  Chronic.  Portenfe,  p.  54.    Hornii  Henricus  II- 
'***luftrls,  p.  105.    The  words  are  :  Telonium,  quod  de  lignis  ad, 
ufum  Portae  deducendis  in  Sala  prope  Camburgk  dandum  fuit, 
ccclefiac  Portenfl  -  -  -  -  donavit. 

5  the 
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the  two  brothers  Frederic  and  William,  landgraves 
of  Thuringia,  and  margraves  of  Mifnia,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  wood  that  prevailed 
in  their  territories,  they  fo  much  lefTened  the  toll 
iifually  paid  on  the  Sale  as  far  as  Weiffenfels,  that 
a  Rhenifli  florin  only  was  demanded  for  floats 
brought  on  that  river  to  Jena,  and  two  Rhenifli 
(livers  for  thofe  carried  to  Weiffenfels  ;  but  the 
pvoorietors  of  the  floats  were  bound  to  be  anfwera- 
blefor  any  injury  occafioned  to  the  bridge  *.  In 
the  year  1438,  Hans  Munzer,  an  opulent  citizen 
of  Freyberg,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  then  burgo- 
mafters,  put  a  float  of  wood  upon  the  river  Mulda, 
which  runs  paft  the  city,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
tronveyed  thither  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  the  mines -^j  which  feems  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
floating  of  timber  was  at  that  period  undertaken  by 
private  perfons,  on  their  own  rifk  and  at  their  own 
expences.  In  i486  the  floating  of  wood  on  the 
Mulda  by  the  people  of  Zwikaw,  was  oppofed  b}'' 
the  neighbouring  nobility  but  the  rights  of  the 
city  were  protedled  by  the  Eleftors  J;.  When  the 
town  of  Afcherfleben  built  its  church  in  the  year 
1495,  the  timber  ufed  for  the  work  was  tranfported 
on  the  Elbe  from  Drefden  to  Acken,  and  thence 

*  Budolpbi  Gotha  Diplomatica,  pars  i.  p.  279;  and  Horn, 
in  Leben  Cliurfurft  Friediichs  des  Strcitbareii,  p.  7,4. 

t  Sclimieds,  Zwickauifch  Chronik,  pait  i.  p.  372,  427. 
I  Chronicon  Afcanienfe,  in  Abels  Saninilung  alter  chronlken, 
p.  386. 

on 
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on  the  Achfe  to  the  place  of  its  deftination.  This 
is  the  oldeft  account  known  of  floating  timber  on 
the  Elbe.  In  the  year  1521,  duke  George  caufed 
a  large  canal  to  be  cut  at  the  village  of  Plauen, 
which  was  fupplied  with  water  from  the  Weiferitz, 
and  carried  as  far  as  Drefden.  It  appears  that  in 
1564  there  was  a  float-mafter,  who  was  obliged  to 
give  fecurity  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  flo- 
rins ;  fo  that  the  bufinefs  of  floating  mud,  at  that 
time,,  have  been  of  confiderable  importance  f; 
Floating  of  wood  was  undertaken  at  Annaberg  in 
1 564,  by  George  Oeder,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  eftabliflied  at  the  expence  of  4000 
florins  f.  Of  the  antiquity  of  floating  in  other 
German  States  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  is 
to  be  gathered  from  public  ordinances  refpeding 
this  objeft  and  forefts ;  by  which  we  learn  that  in 
the  fixteenth  century  it  was  pradlifed  in  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Elbe,  Spree  and  Havel ;  in  Bavaria, 
and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick  J, 

As  the  city  of  Paris  had  confumed  all  the  wood 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  as  the  price  of  that  arti- 
cle became  enormous  on  account  of  the  diftance 
of  forefts  and  the  expence  of  tranfporting  it,  John 
Rouvel,  a  citizen  and  merchant,  in  the  year  1549 

*  Weeks,  Drefdener  Chronik,  p.  17. 
f  Jenifil  Annaberga,  cap.  15. 

%  See  the  Foreft  laws  in  Fritfchii  Corp.jurli  ven.forej}, 
VOL.  II.  Y  fell 
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fell  upon  the  plan  of  condudling  wood  bound  to- 
gether along  rivers  which  were  not  navigable  for 
large  vellel?.    Wiih  this  view,  he  made  choice  of 
the  forefts  in  the  woody  diftrictof  Morvanr,  which 
belonged  to  the  government  of  Nivernois ;  and  as 
fcveral  fmall  dreams  and  rivulets  had  their  fources 
there,  he  endeavoured  to  convey  into  them  as 
much  water  as  poffible*.   Tliis  great  undertaking, 
at  firft  laughed  at,  was  completed  by  his  fucceflbr 
Rene  Arnoul,  in  1566.    The  wood  was  thrown 
'  into  the  water  in  fingle  trunks,  and  fufFered  to  be 
driven  in  that  manner  by  the  current  to  Crevant, 
a  fmall  town  on  the  river  Yonne  ;  where  each  tim- 
ber-merchant drew  out  his  own,  which  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  marked,  and,  after  it  was  dry,  formed  it 
into  floats  that  were  tranfported  from  the  Yonne  co 
the  Seine,  and  thence  to  the  capital.    By  this  m.e- 
thod  large  quantities  of  timber  are  conveyed  thi- 
ther at  prefent  from  Nivernois  and  Burgundy,  and 
'  fome  alfd  from  Franche-Comte.    The  French  ex- 
tol highly  a  beneficial  eftablifhrnent  formed  by 
one  Sauterau,  in. Morvanr,  at  his  own  expence, 
by  which  the  tranfportation  of  timber  was  rcndei-- 
"  ed  much  fpeedier,  and  for  which  a  fmall  fum  was 
allowed  him  from  the  proprietors  of  all  the  wood 
'  floated  on  the  Yonne. 

*  Wood  was  conveyed  in  bouts  upon  the  Yonne  fo  early  as 
the  year  1527,  as  has  been  related  by  Coquille  in  liif.oire  au 
2^^iverHois,  whcix  he  fpcaks  of  Claniccy. 

1  The 
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The  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  foon  gave  rife  to 
others.  John  Tournouer  and  Nicholas  Gobelin, 
two  timber-merchants,  undertook  to  convey  floats 
in  the  like  manner  on  the  Marne;  and  canals 
were  afterwards  condruded  in  feveral  places  for 
the  purpofe  of  forming  a  communication  between 
different  rivers.  The  French  writers  confidcr  the 
tranfportation  of  large  floats,  trains  de  boisy  like 
thofe  formed  at  prefent,  from  the  before-mention- 
ed diftrids,  and  alfo  from  Bourbonnois,  Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine,  Montergisj  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  as  a  great  invention  ;  but  I  am  firm- 
ly of  opinion  that  this  method  was  known  and  em- 
ployed in  Germany  at  a  much  earlier  period 

The  floating  of  wood  feems,  like  many  other 
ufeful  eftablifhments,  to  have  been  invented  or 
firft  undertaken  by  private  perfons  at  their  own 
rifque  and  expence,  with  the  confent  of  govern- 
m>ents,  or  at  lead  without  any  oppofition  from 
them  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  brought  to  be  ufeful 
and  profitable,  to  have  been  confidered  among  re- 
galia. Hence,  therefore,  foon  arofe  the  float-re- 
gal, which,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  free  ufe 
granted  of  rivers,  the  many  regulations  requifite, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  foreft-regal,  can  be 
fufficiently  juftified.    But  when  and  where  origi- 

*  Traite  de  la  police,  par  De  la  Mare,  iii.  p.  839.  Savary, 
Diftionnaire  de  commerce,  art.  Bois  Jiotte,  i,  p.  555,  and  art. 
Train f  iv.  p.  1077, 

Y  2  Dated 
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nated  the  term  jus  grutU,  under  which  this  regal  is 
known  by  jurifts  ? 

The  few  authors  who  have  turned  their  thoughts 
to  this  quellion  have  not  been  able,  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  anfwer  it  with  certainty,  nor  even  with  probabi- 
lir.  They  have  only  repeated,  without  making 
any  refearches  themfelves,  what  Stypmann  *  has 
faid  on  the  fubjed  ;  and  the  latter  refers  to  a  paf- 
fage  of  Hadrian  Junius,  which  I  fliall  here  more 
particularly  notice.  Junius,  fpeaking  of  the  oldeft 
families  in  the  Netherlands,  fays  that  the  family  of 
Waffenaer  had  formerly  a  certain  fupremacy  over 
the  rivers  in  Rhineland,  fo  that  no  one,  without 
their  permiffion,  could  keep  fvvans  on  them  ; 
and  that  the  brewers  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  water 
a  certain  tax  called  the  gruytgeldy  from  which  arofe 
the  jus  gruiif.  The  origin  of  this  word  he  did  not 
know  J  but  he  conjeftured  that  it  was  derived 
cither  from gfuta,  which  fignifies  duck- weed  (Im- 
naj,  a  plant  that  grows  in  the  water  and  covers 
its  furface  during  the  fummer,  or  from  gruty  an 
ingredient  ufed  in  making  beer  -f.    It  is  certain 

that 

*  De  jure  marit imo,  p.  i.  c.  lO,  n.  ico. 

•f  As  what  Junius  fays  is  quoted  fo  incorreftly  that  no  con- 
clufion  can  be  formed  from  it,  I  fhall  here  infert  the  pafTage  at 
length,  cfpecially  as  the  book  Is  fcarce.  In  annahum  monumen- 
tis  memoratur  Engiftus  Radbodo  genitus,  rcverfus  a  Britannica 
expeditione  vidor,  pyrgum  Lugdum,  alveo  Rheni  imminentcm 
(qucm  Lcydeburgum  vulgui  nuncupat)  condidiflc  cum  tclonio, 
4  fub 
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that  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  centuries 
gruta,  grutty  or  gruit  lignified  a  tax  which  brewei  s 

were 

fub  Theodofii  impcratoris  tempora,  atque  ex  eo  Burggraviorum 
nomen  rellquum  effc,  impeViumque  et  jus  principale  in  Rhcno- 
landiam  ab  illis  ufuipatum,  in  qua  haftenus  ut  fiduciarii  comitum 
clienies  pro  mercibus  veftigal  exigunt,  et  Plumarii  comitfs 
(phtynigraven)  nominantur,  quod  et  illic  et  in  tradlu  Delphenfi 
illorura  Injuffii  nemini  fasfitcygnos  aut  olores  publice  alere  -  -  - 
Hinc  manavit  jus  Grutse,  quod  penes  eofdem  femper  extitit,  quo 
codlores  cereviuarii  pro  ufu  aquas  centefimum  illis  perfolvunt ; 
vernacula  lingua  gruytgelt  vocat,  five  earn  vocem  a  Flandris  mu- 
tuata  fuerit  majorum  noftrorum  aetas,  qui  lenticulam  paluflrem 
^uae  in  paludibus  et  ftagnis  per  seftatem  aqua:  fupernatat,  gra- 
tifiimum  anatibus  pabulum,   grutum  appellant,  quam  nos  cor- 
ruptlus  croes  \t\  crooji  6.\c\m\\s;  ut  Gruytgelt  fit  veftigal,  quod 
penditur  pro  tollenda  diffipandaque  lenticula  aquas  operientc, 
quo  limpidam  Iratturis  fitulifque  hauriant  ad  coquendum  ufui  ho- 
minum  cerealein  potum  ;  five  origo  fluxerit  (quod  nonnulli  vo- 
lunt)  ex  lifu  feminii  cujufdam  aut  herbae^  quam  cerevifi«  inco- 
quebant,  oWvci  grutzung,  pofterisyr^?ry&fn//T«oe  diftas,  quae  cujuf- 
modi  fit,  ignorare  me  fateor.    Quod  jus  a  dynaftispotentioribus 
(ut  folet  avaritiam  illorum  et  libidinem  accendere  atque  alere 
semulatio)  iifurpatum  poftea  video  a  Brederodiis  apud  Cainefa- 
turn  caput  Hirlemum,  et  a  Naelduicenis.    H,  yuvii  Batavia, 
Lugduni  Bat.  1558,410.  p.  327. —  Compare  Hugo  Groiius  de 
aniiqui'.aie  reipuh.  Butavica,  cap.  4,  p.  357,  publlfhed  in  Guiccrar- 
(iini  Belgica  dtfcr'ipt.  Amftclod.  1660,  i2mo.  vol.  iii.  p.  57  :  Waf* 
fenariis  vettigalia,  velut  amnis  Rheni  cuftodibus,  folvebantur, 
quae  in  huiic  diem  penes  pofteros  eorum  manent. — Lei  dcVtres  de 
la  HoUandc.  Amfterd,  1685,  i2mo.  p.  2i8:  Les  WafTenaera 
tienneht  leur  origine  d'une  village  qui  eft  entre  LeidemetlaHaye, 
on  des  droits  qu'ils  eurent  les  fiecles  paflez  fur  les  eaiix,  les 
eftangs  et  les  lacs  de  la  Hollande. — Thofe  who  are  fond  of  in- 
dulging in  conjcdure  might  form  the  following  conclufion :  The 
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were  obliged  to  pay  *j  but  the  origin  of  the  word 
has  been  fufficiently  explained  neither  by  Junius 
nor  any  other  writer.  I  no  where  find  that  it  was 
Vifed  in  ancient  times  for  a  float-ducy  ;  and  this 
meaning  Junius  himfelf  has  not  lo  much  as  once 
mentioned. 

The  word  gruit  occurs  under  a  quire  different 
fenfe  in  a  letter  of  inveftitnre  of  the  year  1593,  by 
which  the  eledlor  of  Cologne  gave  as  a  fief  to  the 
countefs  of  Moers,  the  gruit  within  itie  town  of 
Berg,  with  all  iis  rents, 'revenues  and  appurte- 
nances. No  other  perfon  was  allowed  to  put 
grudt  or  any  plant  in  beer,  cr  to  draw  beer  brought 
from  other  countries.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

lakes  and  ftreams  belonged  to  the  WaiTenaers,  who  kept  fwans, 
geefe  and  ducks  upon  them.  When  the  brewers  were  dellrous 
of  clearing  the  water  from  the  duck- weed,  which  in  Fritfch's 
German  Diftionary  is  called  enten  grutz,  in  order  th^t  it  might 
be  fitter  for  ufe,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  Aim  to  ob- 
tain permiffion  ;  and  when  the  practice  of  floacing  timber  began, 
the  floats  difturbed  the  ducks,  and  deftroyed  the  plant  on  which 
they  fed,  and  the  proprietors  of  floats  were  on  this  account 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tas  alfo.  But  was  it  cuftomary  at  that 
period  to  float  timber  in  the  Nclhei  lands  ? 

*  GlofTarlnm  manuale,  iii.  p.  850  :  Gru/a,  Gn/tf,  Gruit,  ap- 
pellant tributum,  quod  pro  cerevifii  penfitatur.  C/j.  Ononis  Im- 
fer.  ann.  999,  opud  IVilh.  HcilamyTp.  270,  edit,  ptima:  Teloneum 
et  negotium  geuerale  fermentatas  ccrevifiae,  quod  vulgo^rw//nun  - 
cupatur.  In  alia  Henrici  Imp.  an.  1003,  apud  cundem  Hedam, 
habetur  Grut  in  alia  anni  1224.  apud  ^Tir^tum,  t.  i. 

p.  304.    Grur.'a  in  Hljior'ia  coniitum  LoJ/lTifium,  p.  70. 

countefs 


I 
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•coiintefs  was  to  make  good  ^r«//,  and  to  caufe  it 
to  be  fold  at  the  price  ufual  in  the  neighbouring 
parts;  flie  was  bound  alfo  to  fupply  the  eleftor 
gratis  with  what  beer  was  necelTIiry  for  family  con- 
fumption  ;  and  if  more  was  required  than  ufual,  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  (lie  was  to  afk  and  receive 
money.  ]f  any  one  in  the  town  did  not  deliver 
good  gniidt,  and  Qiould  prove  that  he  could  not 
dehver  better,  as  the  fault  was  occafioned  by  the 
,  ^ruitte,  the  lofs  that  might  arife  fliiould  fall  upon 
the  countefs  The  word  grut  or  gruili  feems  to 
occur  here  under  a  double  meaning  :  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  beer,  and  as  the  beer  itfelf  which  was 
made  from  it.  Of  this  difficulty  I  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  an  explanation.  Grut,  per- 
haps, may  fignify  mall.  In  Dutch  and  other  kin- 
dred languages  grut  means  the  fmall  refuf?  which 
is  feparated  from  any  thing  ;  and  to  Wmch grujcb 
bran,  and  griitze  groats,  have  an  affinity.  May  not 
ground  malt  beimderRood  by  it  ?  I  have  thought 
likewife  of  a  kind  of  herb-beer,  which  was  much 
efteemed  in  the  fixteenth  century  j  and  that  grut 
might  fignify  a  mixture  of  herbs  ufed  for  making 
that  beer.  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  thence  only,  perhaps,  is  an  explanation  of  it 
to  be  expeiled. 

*This  curious  charter  may  be  fdund  in  (he  addenda,  p.  70,  to 
Kunde's  Darjldlung  der  anfpruche  dcs  grapn  von  B^nthcim-TcLk' 
hnhurgavf  du  Herrjchaft  Bedbur.  Gottiiigen  1778,  fol. 

Y  4  I  am, 
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I  am,  however,  ftill  unable  to  comprehend  ho.v 
the  float-duty  obtained  the  name  of  jus  grutia ; 
and  in  our  kindred  languages  I  can  find  no  deriva- 
tion of  it.  The  German  wprd  Jlofzy  from  fliejfen  to 
flow  or  glide;  flujz,  a  river,  occurs  in  them  all. 
The  Dutch  fay  vlot^  'vUthcut ;  the  Swedes  en  fiolty 
fiotta,  to  float ;  flot-wed,  float- wood ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifli  a  float,  to  float,  &c. 


LACE. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  a  knowledge  of  many 
ufeful  and  ingenious  arts  formed  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation given  to  young  women  deftined  for  genteel 
life,  one  who  fliould  have  fuppofedthat  any  reader 
could  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  lace  is 
madCj  would  only  have  been  laughed  at;  but  as  mofl: 
of  our  young  ladies  at  prefent  employ  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  reading  romances  or  the  trifles 
of  the  day,  it  is  probable  that  many  who  have 
even  had  an  opportunity  of  frequenting  the  com- 
pany of  the  fair  fex,  may  never  have  feen  the  me- 
thod of  working  lace.  For  this  reafon,  I  hope  I 
fliall  be  permitted  to  fay  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  an  art  'towards  the  hiflory  of  which  I 
mean  to  offer  fuch  information  as  I  have  lieen  able 
tip  co)le(5t» 

J'ropef 
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Proper  lace  or  point  was  not  wove.    It  had 
neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  was  rather  knit  after 
the  manner  of  nets  (filets)  or  of  ftockinga.    In  the 
latter,  however,  one  thread  only  is  employed, 
from  which  the  whole  piece  or  article  of  drefs  is 
formed  ;  whereas  lace  is  formed  of  as  many  threads 
as  the  pattern  and  breadth  require,  and  in  fiich  a 
manner  that  it  exhibits  figures  of  all  kinds.  To 
weave,  or,  as  it  is  called,  knit  lace,  the  pattern, 
ftuck  upon  a  flip  of  parchment,  is  faftened  to  the 
cufliion  of  the  knitting-box  ;  the  thread  is  wound 
upoti  the  requifite  number  of  fpindles,  which  are 
called  bobbins-,  and  thefe  are  thrown  over  and  un- 
der each  other  various  ways,  fo  that  the  threads, 
twine  round  pins  ftuck  in  the  holes  of  the  pattern, 
and  by  thefe  means  produce  that  multiplicity  of 
eyes  or  openir)gs  which  give  to  the  lace  the  defired 
figures.    For  this  operation  much  art  is  not  necef- 
fary  ;  and  the  invention  of  it  is  not  fo  ingenious 
as  that  of  weaving  ftockings.  Knitting,  however,  is 
very  tedious  ;  and  when  the  thread  is  fine  and  the 
pattern  complex,  it  requires  more  patience  than  the 
modern  refinement  of  manners  has  left  to  vouno- 
iadies  for  works  of  this  kind.  Such  labour,  there- 
fore, is  configned  to  the  hands  of  indigent  girls,who 
by  their  fkill  and  dexterity  raife  the  price  of  mate- 
rials, originally  of  little  value,  higher  when  manu- 
faduredthan  has  ever  yet  been  poffible  by  any  art 
whatever.    The  price,  however,  becomes  cnor- 
fnous  when  knit  lace  has  been  v^rorked  with  the 

needle 
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needle  or  embroidered  :  in  French  it  is  then  called 
points  *. 

The  antiquity  of  this  art  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine with  much  certainty  ;  and  I  fliall  not  be 
fviiprifed  if  others  by  their  obfervations  trace  it 
liigher  than  I  can.  I  remember  no  paffage  in  th? 
Greek  or  Latin  authors  that  feems  to  allude  to  it ; 
for  thofe  who  afcribe  works  of  this  kind  to  the  Ro- 
mans found  their  opinion  qn  the  expreffion /7/>i/i 
Phrygianum :  but  the  art  of  die  Phrygians -j-,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  confifted  only  in 
needle-work  i  and  thofe  ingenious  borders  which 
were  fewed  upon  clothes  and  tapeftry,  mention  of 
which  occurs  in  the  ancients,  cannot  be  called 
lace,  as  they  have  been  by  Braun  %  and  other  wri- 

*  A  complete  account  of  this  art  may  be  found  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Encyclopc^Iie,  fol.  iv.  p.  844  j  in  Encyclopedic  mC' 
thodtque  des  manufafiures,  par  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  i.  p.  236  j 
DiBion.  de  commerce,  ii.  p- 52  ;  znA  Jacob/oil's  Scbavplatz  der 
zinigmanufaHurcn^  i.  p.  125, 

\  This  is  proved  by  the  'vejles  Phrygion  'ns  of  Pliny  mentioned 
before  in  the  article  on  wire-drawing.  Thofe  who  made  fuch 
work  were  called pbrygianes.  In  the  Mentschnil  of  Plautus,  a£t  ii. 
fcene  3.  a  young  woman  defirous  of  fending  her  mantle  to  be  em- 
broidered} fays:  Pallam  illam  ad  phrygionem  utdcferas,  ut  recon  • 
cinnetur,  atquc  ut  opera  addantur,  qux  vuio.  Compare  Aulul, 
aft  iii.  fcene  5  3  Non.  Marccltus^  \.  lo,  and  Ifuhr.  19,  22.  The 
Greeks  feem  to  have  ufed  the  words  Ksyrsty  and  jcaraj-'s^'v  as 
we  ufc  the  word  embroider, 

\  De  vellitu  faccrdot,  Hebrxorura,  i.  p.  212, 

tcrs. 
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ters.  I  am  however  firmly  of  opinion  that  lace, 
worked  by  the  needle  is  much  older  than  that 
made  by  knitting,  Lace  of  the  former  kind  may 
be  found  amo.ig  qld  church  furniture,  and  in  fuch 
abundance  that  it  could  have  been  the  work  only  of 
nuns  or  ladies  of  fortune,  who  had  little  elfe  to  em- 
ploy their  tirne,  and  vyho  imagined  it  would  form 
an  agreeable  prefent  to  their  Maker ;  for  had  it 
been  manyfadlured  as  an  article  of  commerce  we 
mufl  certainly  have  fqund  more  information  re-r 
fpefting  it. 

We  read  in  different  authors  that  the  art  of 
making  lace  was  brought  from  Italy,  particularly 
from  Genoa  and  Venice,  to  Germany  and  France ; 
but  this  feems  to  allude  only  totheoldeft  kind,  or 
that  worl£.ed  with  the  needle,  and  which  was  by  far 
the  deareft.  At  any  rate,  I  have  no  where  found 
3,n  expreffion  that  can  be  applied  to  lace  wove  or 
knit.  In  the  acccount  given  of  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  lace  manufadure  under  Colbert  in  1666,  no 
mention  is  made  but  o\  points  *. 

I  will 

*  Count  de  Marfan,  yovmgcft  fon  of  count  d'Harcourt, 
brought  from  Bruffels  to  Paris  his  former  nurfe,  named  Du 
Mont,  with  her  four  daughters,  and  procured  for  her  an  exchi- 
five  right  to  eftabhfh  and  carry  on  the  lace  manufaftory  in  that 
capital.  In  a  little  time  Du  Mont  and  her  daughters  collefted 
more  than  two  hundred  women,  many  of  whom  were  of  good 
families,  who  produced  fuch  excellent  work  that  it  was  in  little 

or 
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I  will  venture  to  aflert  that  the  knitting  of  lace 
is  a  German  invention,  firft  known  about  tlie 
middle  cf  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  I  fliall  confi- 
der  as  true,  until  it  be  fully  contradicted,  the  ac- 
count given  us  that  this  art  was  found  out,  before 
the  year  156,1,  at  St.  Annaberg,  by  Barbara  wife 
of  Chriftopher  Uttmann.  This  woman  died  ia 
1575,  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  her  age,  after  fhe 
had  feen  fixty-four  children  and  grand-children; 
and  that  (he  was  the  inventrefs  of  this  art  is  una- 
nimoufly  affirmed  by  all  the  annalifts  of  that  part 
of  Saxony*.  About  that  period  the  mines  were  lefs 
produdlive,  and  the  making  of  veils,  an  employ- 
ment followed  by  tb^  families  of  the  miners,  had 
declined,  as  there  was  little  demand  for  them. 
This  new  invention,  therefore, -was  fo  much  ufed 

or  nothing  Inferior  to  that  imported  from  other  countries.  See 
ha  vie  Jcan-Bapt.  Colbert ^  feconde  edit.  A  Cologne,  1696, 
j.2mo.  p.  154. 

*  The  olded  iufbrmatlon  on  this  fubjeft  n  to  he  found  in 
Anniihcrge  urbh  hijlona^  auclore  Paulo  Jtfi'i/to.  Drefdae  1605, 
4to.  ii.  p.  33.  Hoc  anno,  1 561,  filum  album  retortum  in  varias 
formas  Phrygio  opere  diici  coepit,  quod  ut  ad  mediocrem  orna- 
tum  adhibitum  reprehend!  minime  potert,  prafertim  re  metallica 
vehementer  attviia,  itacavendum  tamen,  ne  vanitati  et  luxuri* 
feryiat.  I  found  the  reft  of  my  information  in  C.  Mclzer,  ^^'g- 
lauftige  befchrcthung  der  Jladt  Schiieeberg.  Schnctberg  1684, 
p.  471.  Eijtor'ia  Schncebcrgenfis.  Schneeberg  1716,  4to.  p.  882. 
T oh.  Schmidt  Chronici  Cjgriei  pars pojler'ior^  or  Zvo'ukauifchc  On  o- 
n'lk.  Zwickau  1656,410.  ii.  p.  3 84.  Chr[(l..  Lehmanns  Hif-o- 
I'ij'cher  J'cbaiipJatz  di-s  Ohaerz^djrgfs,     X-eipzig  1 699,  4to. 
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that  it  was  known  in  a  little  time  among  all  the 
wives  and  dauphters  of  the  miners  ;  and  the  lace 
which  they  manufaftured,  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  labour,  foon  became  falhionable,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  Italian  lace  worked  with  the  needle, 
and  even  fiipplanted  it  in  commerce. 

A  doubt,  however,  has  often  occurred  to  me, 
which  may  probably  occur  alfo  to  fome  of  my 
readers,  that  this  Barbara  Uttmann  may  be  en- 
titled only  to  the  merit  of  having  made  known  and 
introduced  this  employment ;  and  that,  as  has  often 
happened  to  thofe  who  firft  brought  a  new  art  to 
their  own  country,  fhe  may  have  been  confidered 
as  the  inventrefs,  though  fhe  only  learned  it  in  a 
foreign  land,  where  it  had  been  long  pradifed.  Buc 
I  conjedure  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  cafe, 
as  I  find  no  mention  of  the  art  of  knitting  lace, 
nor  any  of  the  terms  that  belong  to  it,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 


ULtRA- 
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ULTRAM  ARtNE. 
XJltramarine  is  a  very  fine  blue  powdef, 

almoft  of  the  colour  of  the  corn-flower  orblueibottle> 
which  has  this  uncommon  property,  that,  when  ex» 
pofed  to  the  air  or  a  moderate  heat ^  it  neither  fades 
nor  becomes  tarnilhed.  On  this  account  it  is  ufed 
in  paintingj  but  it  was  employed  formerly  for  that 
purpofe  much  more  than  at  prefcnt,  as  fmak,  a  far 
cheaper  article,  was  not  then  known.  It  is  made  of 
'the  blue  parts  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  by  feparating 
them  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  other  coloured 
particles  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  fine  powder.  The  real  lapis  lazuli  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  that  part  of  Tartary 
called  Bucharia,  which  extends  eaftwards  from  the 
Cafpian  fea*,  and  particularly  at  Kalab  and  Bu- 
dukfchu.  It  is  fent  thence  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  to  Europe.  The  Bucharians 
alfo  carry  fragments  of  it,  weighing  fometimes  a 
pound  and  more,  to  Orenburg,  though  lefs  fre- 
quently than  fome  years  ago  -f.    As  large  pieces 

»  Brunichs  Mineralogle.  St.  Peterfburg  und  Leipzig  1781^ 
Svo.  p.  112. 

t  FalksBeytrage  zur  topograpliifchcn  kenntnifsdes  Ruflifchcn 
Reichs.  Peterfburg  1786,  410.  vol.  iii.  Under  the  article  of 
Minerals. 

of 
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of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  pure,  are  fcarce  even  m 
that  difl-ant  country,  and  as  they  are  employed  for 
making  ornaments  and  toys,  the  rough  flione  itfelf 
is  coftly  i  and  this  high  price  is  increafed  in  the 
ultramarine  by  its  laborious  preparation,  though 
in  latter  times  the  procefs  has  been  rendered  much 
eafier  *. 

On  account  of  the  fcarcity  and  great  value  of 
the  lapis  lazuli,  other  ftones,  fomevvhat  like  it  only 
in  colour,  have  been  fubftituted  in  its  ftead ;  and 
hence  have  arifen  the  many  contradidlions  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  different  authors,  particular- 
ly thofe  of  the  ancients,  where  they  fpeak  of  the 
properties  and  country  of  this  fpecies  of  (lone. 
Many  have  confidered  the  Armenian  ftone,  which 
is  a  calcareous  kind  of  ftone  tinged  with  copper  ; 
many  the  mountain  blue  or  malachite,  and  many 
alfo  blue  fparry  fluor,  and  blue  jafper,  as  the  lapis 
lazuli  -f  i  and  ultramarine  of  courfe  is  not  always 

what 

'*  The  old  method  of  preparing  ultramarine  may  be  found  in 
De  BootyGemmarum  h'ljlor,  Lugduni  Bat.  1647,  8vo.  p.  279.  Va- 
rious receipts  from  different  books  may  be  fcen  alfo  in  Sivedfn- 
borgii  Lib.  de  cupro,  p.  465.  Better  direftions  are  given  in  Spiel- 
matms  InJlUut.  chem.  p.  45  ;  Sages  Chemifche  unterfuchmg  verfchie- 
dener  mincralien,  Gottingen  1775,  8vo.  p.  13  ;  and  Rinmanm 
Gefchichte  des  f Berlin  1785,  8vo.  ii.  p.  142.  Formerly  ultra- 
marine was  improperly  called  a  precipitate  or  magillerium. 

t  Befides  the  before-mentioned  proofs  of  the  real  lapis  lazuli 
being  found  in  Tartary,  the  fame  thing  is  confirmed  by  Tav?r  • 

nicr 
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what  it  ought  to  be.  'At  prefent,  fmalt  of  a  good 
colour  is  often  purchafed  therefore  at  a  dear  rate  ; 
and  it  is  in  greater  requeft,  as  it  is  certain  that  its 
colour  is  more  durable  in  fire  than  even  that  of  the 
lapis  lazuli.  Good  ultramarine  muft  be  of  a  beau- 
tiful daiHc  colour,  and  free  from  fand  as  well  as 
every  other  mixture.  It  muft  unite  readily  with 
oil  J  it  muft  not  become  tarnifhed  on  a  red- 
hot 

tiicr  in  Befchre'ihmg  der  Jechs  reifen^  W,  p.  148.  Paulus  VeneluSf 
alfo,  in  the  edition  of  Helmfladt,  p.  70,  feems  to  fpeak  of  that 
country  when  he  fays :  Suppeditat  quoque  mons  alius  in  hac 
provlncia  (Balafcia)  lazukim,  de  quo  fit  azurum  optimum,  quale 
etiam  in  mundo  non  invenitnr.  Elicitur  autem  ex  mineris  non 
fecus  ac  ferrum  ;  prsebent  quoque  minerae  argentum.  A  great 
many  however  afTert  that  this  fpecies  of  ftone  is  brought  from 
Perfla  :  but  it  is  not  indigenous  in  that  country,  and  is  carried 
thither  from  Thibet.  As  the  Perfians  are  remarkably  fond  of 
this  paint,  they  endeavour  to  procure  as  much  of  it  as  poffible  ; 
but  Perfia  itfelf  produces  only  the  blue  copper  ochre,  which  is 
fometimes  ufed  there  inftead  of  ultramarine.  Tavcrnler  men- 
tions this  very  particularly,  and,  as  he  dealt  in  precious  ftones, 
was  not  liable  to  be  deceived.  To  reftify  a  prevailing  miftake,  I 
(hall  here  infert  his  own  words,  taken  from  his  Travels,  vol.  ii, 
p.  34I.  "  In  the  copper-mines  of  Perfia,  veins  of  lazur,  which 
is  much  ufed  in  that  country,  and  with  which  the  flowers  on  the 
ceiling  and  roofs  of  apartments  are  painted,  have  alfo  been  found. 
Before  thefe  were  difcovered,  the  Perfians  had  no  other  lazur 
than  the  real  kind  which  comes  from  Tartary,  and  is  exceedingly 
dear.  The  Perfian  lazur  is  a  fort  of  copper-ore  ;  and  when  the 
ftone  is  pounded  and  fifted,  which  is  the  procefs  emploj-ed  with 
the  real  kind,  it  forms  a  fine  paint,  which  appears  veiy  bright  and 
pleafant.  After  this  difcoveiy,  the  Perfians  durft  no  more  pur- 
chafe 
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liot  tile  or  plate  of  iron,  and  it  ought  to  diffolve  in 
ftrone  acids,  almoe  like  the  zeolite,  without  cauf- 
ing  an  effervefcence.  In  the  year  1763,  an  ounce 
of  it  at  Paris  coft  four  pounds  fterling,  and  an 
ounce  of  cendre  d'outremer,  which  is  the  refufe,  two 
pounds.  At  Hamburgh,  Gledicfch  fold  fine  real 
Oriental  ultramarine  for  a  ducat  per  ounce,  and 

chafe  the  Tartarian  lazur  ;  and  Mahomet-Beg  iffiied  an  order 
that  painters  fliould  not  ufe  foreign  but  Perfian  lazur.  This  pro- 
hibition however  did  not  long  continue  ;  for  the  Perfian  lazur 
could  not  fland  the  efFefts  of  the  atmofphere  like  the  real  kind, 
but  in  the  courfe  of  time  became  of  a  dark  and  difmal  colour. 
Sometimes  it  was  full  of  fcales,  and  would  not  hang  to  the  end  of 
a  foft  hair  brufli.    On  this  account  it  was  foon  neglecSed  as  a 
coloured  earth,  and  the  lazur  of  Tartary  again  introduced." 
This  information  is  confirmed  alfo  by  Chardin,  in  Voyages  en 
Perfe,  iv.  p.  66.  *'  In  the  country  around  Tauris,"  fays  the  au- 
thor, *'  is  found  lapis  lazuli,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  Tar- 
taiy,  as  its  colour  changes,  becomes  dark,  and  afterwards  fades." 
In  page  255,  he  fays  likewife,  *'  The  lapis  lazuli,  called  lagfverd^ 
froni  which  we  have  formed  the  word  azur,  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  country  of  the  Youfbecs,  but  the  general  maga- 
zine for  it  is  Ferfia."    I  do  not  believe  that  this  fpecies  of  ftone 
was  formerly  procured  from  Cyprus,  as  is  afferted  in  many 
books.    Copper  is  a  produftion  of  that  ifland,  and  it  produces 
even  at  prefent  mountain  blue.    Thofe  alfo  who  afTert  that  the 
colour  of  ultramarine  fades  in  the  fire,  muft  not  have  been  ac- 
quainted  with  the  genuine  fort.    See  Schriften  der  Bch-wedifchen 
Acad.  xii.  p.  69.  Montamy,  in  -Ahhandhng  von  den  farlcn  zum 
porztllai:,  Leipzig  1767,  8vo.  p.  12 1,  affirms  that  ultramarine  is 
not^ood  for  enamel-painting,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  once 
afed  for  that  purpofe. 

VOL.  ir,  Z  warranted 
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warranted  it  to  (land  proof  by  fire  ;  but  whether  it 
would  (land  proof  by  acids  alfo,  I  do  not  know. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  a  queftion  arifes,  whe- 
ther ultrarnarine  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  ?  And  this  gives  occafion  to  another, 
Whether  they  were  acquainted  with  lapis  lazuH? 
The  name  lapis  lazuli  no  one  indeed  can  expeil 
to  find  among  them  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  we  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Arabians ;  and  the  word  rtltra- 
mar'tniim  is  barbarous  Latin  altogether.  Some  cen- 
"  turies  ago,  many  foreign  articles,  brought  from 
beyond  fea,  had  a  name  given  them  from  that  cir- 
cumftance  ;  and  the  ancients  applied  the  epithet 
marinum  to  various  produdions  on  the  like  ac- 
count. Hence,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  lan- 
guage was  formed  ultramarinujjjy  which  fome  have 
endeavoured  to  improve  by  changing  it  into  tranf- 
m-irinum,  but  this  among  the  ancients  never  figni- 
fied  a  painr. 

Though  the  ancient  names  of  precious  ftones 
have  neither  been  examined  with  fufHcient  accu- 
racy, nor  diftinguifhed  with  the  greateft  poffible 
certainty,  I  think  I  can  difcover  among  them  the 
lapis  lazuji.  1  confider  it  as  the  fapphire  of  the 
ancients,  and  this  opinion  has  been  entertained  by 
others ;  but  I  hope  to  render  it  more  probable 
than  it  has  hitherto  appeared.  .  In  the  firft  place, 
the  fapphire  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  of  a 
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Iky- blue  colour,  wich  a  violet  orpurplifli  glance; 
and  fometimes  k  had  a  very  dark  or  almoft  bldck- 
i(h  blue  colour.  Secondly,  this  ftone  was  not 
tranfparent.  Thirdly,  it  had  in  it  a  great  many 
gold  points,  or  golden-yellow  fpots,  but  that  which 
had  feweft  was  moft  efteemed.  Fourthly,  it  was 
poliflied  and  cut  J  but  when  it  was  not  perfed^ly 
pure,  and  had  mixed  with  it  harder  extraneous  par- 
ticles, it  was  not  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  lapidary. 
Fifthly,  it  appears  that  it  was  procured  in  fuch 
large  pieces  that  it  could  be  employed  for  inlaid 
or  mofaic-work.  Sixthly,  it  was  often  confounded 
with,  or  compared  to,  copper-blue,  copper-ore, 
and  earth  and  ftones  impregnated  with  that  metal. 
Seventhly,  fuch  medicinal  effeds  were  afcribed  to 
it  as  could  be  pofleffed  only  by  a  copper  calx  ;  and 
laftly,  it  forced  its  way  through  rocks  of  other  kinds 
of  ftone,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dionylius  *. 

That 

*  Reddetur  et  per  fe  cyarros,  accommodata  gratia  paulo  ante 
nominato  colore  cseriileo. — ^Ineft  ei  aliquando  et  aureus  pulvjs, 
non  qualis  in  fapphlris.  In  fapphin's  cnim  aurum  pundlis  coUu- 
cct  cxrulels.  Sapphironim,  quae  cum  purpura,  optimas  apud 
Medos  ;  nnfquam  tamen  perlucifJx.  Preterea  inutiles  fcalpturx, 
inters'enlentlBuii  cryllalHnis  centris.  Quae  funt  ex  iis  cy'anei  co- 
lorls,  mares  exiilimantur.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  9.  Corallo- 
achates  guttis  aureis  fapphiri  modo  fparfa.  Mi  J.  cap.  10.  Sap- 
phirus  cseruleus  eft  cum  purpura,  habens  pulveres  aureos  l'par£bs; 
apud  Medos  optimus,  nuiquam  tamen  perlucidus.  I/iiiori  Ong. 
xvi.  9.  'H  aaiTipsipoi,  a,\,'fri  ^'ip  ucusp  ^fuffoiruros.  Theophraft. 
Ac  lapid.  §  43.    Sapphirus  lapis  idis  a  fcorplone  potu  prodefle 

Z  2  exiftlmatur. 
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That  a  flone  wiih  thefe  properties  cannot  be  ihc 
fapphire  of  our  jewellers  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Our 
real  fapphire  does  not  form  veins  in  other  foffils, 
but  is  found  among  fand  in  fmall  cryftals,  fliaped 
like  diamonds  j  though  they  have  fometimes  more 
the  figure  of  columns,  and  perhaps  the  real  fap- 
phires  are  nothing  elfe  than  bkie  diamonds.  Like 

exlftimatur.  Bibitur  et  contra  inteftinas  exiilcerationes.  Extu- 
berantia  in  ociilis  eorumque  uvaS  et  puftulas  repiimit;  fed  et 
ruptas  eorundem  membranas  cogit  atque  glutinat.  D':ofcorieles,  t. 
J57.  Paflim  item  fub  nipibus  iubtus  venae  pariunt  aurcas  cseru- 
leseque  pulcrum  lapldem  fapphiri,  xp''»"£»»!?  "t^avr^  Kxkrtvir/.ay.ct 
1  trawipfifojo.  Dionyf.Orb.Jefc.-^.ilo^.  Sapphirus  gemma  purpuraf- 
cit,ut  fpeciesblattas,  id  eft,  purpurae  nigrac  Multa  funtejus  ge- 
nera. Eft  enim  regius,  aureis  punftis  varius  p^py<7(3-i7>)?,  Noiv 
'  eft  vero  hie  in  tanta  admiratione,  quanta  ille,  qui  prorfus  purpu- 

rafcit.    Et  hie  dicitur  efle  cum  in  India,  tum  in  Ethiopia.. 
'  Quocirca  aiunt  apud  Indos  templum  extrudlum  Baccho  extare^ 

quod  gradus  ex  fapphiro  trecentos  fexaginta  quinque  habeat» 
quamvis  multi  fidem  non  adhibeant.   Eft  vero  gemma  admira* 
bih's,  pulccrrima,  gratiflima  ;  pfopterea  etiam  in  armilhs  et  mo- 
j  '  nilibus  reponi  confuevit,  idque  potiflimum  a  rcgibus.  Locun* 

ctiam  inter  remediahabet.  Attrita  enim  et  lafti  permixta  plagis 
quae  fiunt  expuftuh"s  albis  et  tuberculis  mcdetur,  fi  illis  illinatur. 
I'  Efiphanius  de  xii  gemmis,  §  5. 

Sapphiri  fpecies  digitis  aptillima  regum, 
Egregium  fulgens,  puroque  limillima  coelo, 
Vilior  eft  nullo  virtutibus  atque  decore. 
Hie  ct  fyrtites  lapis  a  plerlfque  vocatur, 
Quod  circa  Syrtea  Lybicis  permixtus  arenis, 
Fludlibus  expulfus  fervente  freto  repertur. 
Ille  fed  optimus  eft  quern  tellus  Medica  gignit, 
Qui  tamcii  afteritur  nunquam  tranfmitteve  vifum. 

Marhodtus  de  lapidibus,  53,  p.  4C. 

5  other  % 
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Other  precious  ftones,  they  are  always  tranfparent; 
they  have  never  gold  points  in  them ;  their  bkie  co- 
lour refcmbles  more  or  lefs  that  of  bhje  velvet,  and 
it  is  often  very  pale,  and  approaches  feldom,  or 
very  little,  to  purple.  Powder  of  fapphire  appears 
like  fine  pounded  glafs,  exhibits  no  traces  of  cop- 
per, and  can  in  no  manner  produce  a  blue  paint, 
or  be  confounded  with  mountain-blue. 

The  queflion,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  our  fapphire,  and  whether  it  may 
not  belong  to  their  amethyfis  or  hyacinths,  I  Qiali 
not  here  examine.  I  am  inclined  rather  to  decide 
in  the  negative  than  the  afrirmative ;  and  at  any  rate 
the  proof  will  always  remain  dubious.  It  might 
perhaps  be  difficult  alfo  to  determine,  whether 
every  modern  mineralogift  who  has  fpoken  of  the 
fapphire  was  acquainted  with,  and  alluded  to,  the 
real  ftone  of  that  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  affirm  with  the  greatr 
eft  certainty,  that  the  fapphire  of  the  ancients  was 
our  lapis  lazuli.  The  latter  is  of  a  blue  colour, 
which  inclines  fometimes  to  violet  or  purple,  and 
which  is  often  very  dark.  It  is  altogether  opake, 
yet  it  will  ftill  admit  of  being  compared  to  a  iky- 
colour ;  in  mentioning  of  which  Pliny  had  no  idea 
of  tranfparency,  for  he  compares  the  colour  of  an 

Z  3  opake 
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opake  jafper  to  a  fky-blue  *.  The  lapis  lazuli  i. 
interfperfed  with  gold  points,  which  were  formerly 
confidered  as  gold,  but  which  are  only  particles  of 
pyrites  or  marcafire.  It  can  be  eafily  cut  and 
formed  into  articles  of  various  kinds,  and  at  prc- 
fent  it  is  often  ufed  for  fe:vls.  Pliny,  however,  in, 
forms  us,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  this  purpofe  when 
it  vvas' mixed  with  hard  foreign  particles,  fuch  as 
quartz  ;  and  that  which  was  of  one  colour  was 
therefore  much  more  efteemed-j-.  Many  cut  ftones 
of  this  kind,  which  are  confidered  as  antiques,  may 
be  found  in  colledions  |'.  I  remember  to  have 
feen  feveral  works  of  this  fort  in  the  excellent  coU 

Lib.  ii.  p.  782  :  Jafpis  aeVlzufa— r-which  I  certainly  do  not, 
with  Sdumaife,  confider  as  the  turquoife.    We  have  blue  jafper 

f  F/in,  Inutiles-fcalpturae,  intervenientlbus  chryftallinis  cer^- 
tris, — Several  learned  men  have  underftood  this  pafiage  as  if 
Pliny  faid  that  the  fapphire  could  not  be  cut ;  but  they  feem  not 
to  have  attended  properly  to  the  author's  words,  and  to  have 
forgot  what  the  ancient  a rtifts' called  cenlr  j  in  ftones  and  different 
kinds  of  wood  which  weie  to  be  cut.  This  Pliny  himfclf  ex- 
plains, b.  xvi.  c.  39  .  Invenluntur  in  quibiifdam,  ficnt  in  marmo- 
re,  centra,  id  eft  duritia  clavo  fimilis,  inimica  ferris.  In  b.  xxxviii. 
c.  2,  he  reckons  alfo  "praEdurum  ac  fragile  centrum"  among  the 
faults  of  natural  cryftal,  which  hovi-ever,  when  it  had  not  this 
blemifti,  was  very  proper  for  being  cut.  Tlieophraftus  ufes  in 
the  fame  fenfe  the  word  Ksvtpov.  - 

J  See  Chrifts  Verzeichnifs  zu  Lipperts  Daflyliotheca,  p.  48, 
tz,  65,  97.  ii.  p.  II,  20,  29.  iii.  p.  13,  56, 
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lecflion  of  ihe  duke  of  Branfwick,  which,  in  all 
probabilify,  are  Egj'ptian,  and  which  arc  wordiy 
of  an  accurate  defcription.    That  lapis  lazuli  was 
ufed  formerly  for  inlaid  works  I  am  well  convincedi 
though  at  prefent  1  can  produce  no  proofs.  In 
how  beautiful  a  manner  it  is  employed' for  that 
purpofe  in  Florendne  works,  is  well  known.  The 
largeft  and  moft  magnificent  fquares  of  lapis  lazuli 
which  I  ever  faw,  are  in  the  apartments  at  Zarfl^oe- 
Selo,  a  fummer  palace  near  Peterfbiirg,  belonging 
to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the  walls  of  which  are  co- 
vered with  amber,  interfperfed  with  plates  of  this 
coflly  ftone.    I  was  informed  that  thefe  plates 
were  procured  from  Thibet.    The  doubt  expreff- 
ed  by  Epiphanius  concerning  ftairs  overlaid  with 
lapis  lazuli,  refpecls  only  the  great  expence  of  ir, 
and  he  perhaps  imagined  that  the  fteps  were  en- 
tirely cut  from  the  folid  ftone.    The  confounding 
the  fapphirewith  tire  cy anus ^  or  comparing  it  to  ir, 
of  which  feveral  inrtances  occur,  proves  that  the 
former  muft  have  had  a  great  refemblance  to  cop- 
per-ore ;  for  that  the  cyanus  is  a  kind  of  mineral  or 
mountain  blue,  tinged  with  copper,  \  have  proved  • 
already        The  blue  colour  of  lapis  lazuli  has 
always  been  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  copper  ;  but 
according  to  the  lateft  difcoveries  it  originates  from 


*  ArlHotelis  Aufcultat,  mirabll.  cap,  59.  p.  1*3, 

^  4  iron ; 
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iron  *.  The  medicinal  effedts  which  the  ancients 
afcribed  to  their  fapphire  could  be  produced  only 
from  a  inixfure  of  copper,  as  they  conlidered  the 
Armenian  flone,  or  falfe  lapis  lazuli,  to  be  the 
real  kind.  They  recommended  copper  ochre  for 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  -f.  In  the  laft  place 
it  agrees  with  what  Dionyfius  fays,  that  the  fap- 
phire or  lapis  lazuli  was  produced  in  the  veins  of 
other  kinds  of  ftone  X.  The  fapphire  alfo  men- 
tioned in  the  oldeft  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  than  the  fapphire  of  the 
Greeks,  or  our  lapis  lazuli ;  for  it  was  faid  likewifc 
to  be  interfperfed  with  gold  points  ||. 

*  The  colour  of  iron  ochre  however  is  very  liable  to  be  changed 
by  fire :  but  may  it  not  be  more  durable  when  mixed  in  a  certain 
manner  ?  Wallerius  is  of  opinion  that  the  blue  colour  proceeds 
from  filver.  Syjlema  mhieraliiim,  i.  p.  313. 

•j- Diofcorides,  Parabil.  i.  p.  io>  1 1,  recommends  lo;  and  ^/a^y-o* 

X  Some  years  ago  my  former  colleague,  H.  Laxman,  difcover- 
ed  lapis  lazuli  in  veins  of  granite  near  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Thefc 
veins  contained  alfo  along  with  it  feldfpat  (Jpathum  Jcintdlans } 
and  a  milky-coloured,  perhaps  zeolite,  kind  of  ftone  like  ful- 
phureous  pyrites.  See  Beobachlungen  und  entdukmgcn  der  Ber- 
liner naturf.  gefelfch.  i.  p.  402. 

II  Braun  de  veftitu  facerdotum,  ii,  p.  550.  See  IMichaells  Snp- 
ple?nenta  ad  lex'ica  Hshraica,  num.  1775,  from  p.  ^798  to  1800, 
The  name  fapphire  is  very  ancient, 

The 
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The  ancients  therefore  were  acquainted  with  our 
lapis  lazuli ;  but  the  queftion  whether  they  ufed  it 
as  a  paint,  or  prepared  ultramarine  from  it,  I  can- 
not anfwer  with  fufficient  certainty.  It  is  pofliblc 
that  their  caruleum  fometimes  may  have  been  real 
pltramarine  ;  but  properly  and  in  general  it  was 
only  copper  ochre  The  objedion  that  the  an-- 
cients  made  blue  glafs  and  blue  enamel,  and  if  they 
had  not  fmalt  they  could  ufe  no  other  pigment  that 
would  (land  fire  but  ultramarine,  I  (hall  anfWer  in 
the  next  article. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  oldeft  information  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  refpecting  ultramarine,  or 
the  blue  colour  made  from  lapis  lazuh,  I  fhall 
communicate  what  I  know  of  the  origin  and  anti-. 
quity  of  the  name  commonly  given  to  this  ftone. 
That  I  might  be  able  to  offer  fomething  more  on 
the  fubjeft  than  what  has  been  faid  by  Saumaife  f , 
I  requefted  the  opinion  of  profefTor  Tychfen, 
which,  with  his  permiffion,  I  have  here  fubjoin- 
ed  |.  It  is,  in  the  firfh  place,  certain  that  the  word 

is 

Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  13.  Compare  u^ri/hi.  ^u/cult.  mirali^ 
p.  123. 

t  De  homonymis  hyles  latricx.  Trajedi  ad  Rhenum  1689, 
fol.  p.  217. 

t  Lazul  or  lazur  Is  not  of  Arabic  but  Perfian  extraftion. 
Ladfchuardi  or  lazuardi  in  Perfian  lignlfies  a  blue  colour  and  la- 
pis lazuli.    It  ought  properly  to  be  pronpuaced  la%uverdi  but 

the 
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is  of  Perfian  derivation,  and  the  ftone,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  has  hitherto  been  brought  to  us 
from  Perfia.  Secondly,  it  fignifies  a  blue  colour. 
It  was  at  firft  alfo  the  common  name  in  Europe  for 
blue  ftones  and  blue  colours  ufed  in  painting  ;  and 
it, was  a  long  time  ufed  to  exprefs  mountain-blue 
impregnated  with  copper.  The  modern  fyflema- 
tic  mineralogifts,  it  appears,  firfl:  appropriated  the 
corrupted  Perfian  word  to  the  prefent  lazur  ft  one, 
properly  fo  called  ;  and  thofe  therefore  would  com- 
mit an  €rror  in  mineralogy  who  fliould  now  apply 
this  name  to  the  Armenian  ftone,  mountain- blue, 
or  any  other  blue  mineral  combined  with  copper. 

Without  pretending  to  have  dlfcovered  the  firft 
mention  of  the  name  lazuli  in  thofe  writings  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  I  fhall  here  offer,  as 
ihe  oldeft  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  found 

the  Arabs  in  their  pronunciation  contract  the  v  very  much,  fo 
that  it  founds  like  u ;  and  one  can  fay  therefore  lazurJ.  The 
derivative  lazurdi  or  lazuvcrdi  fignifies  blue. 

The  pronunciation  lazuJ,  with  an  /  at  the  end,  is  agreeable  to 
the  common  cuftom  among  the  Arabs  of  confounding  /  and  r  ; 
as  inftead  of  ■zingiber  they  fay  zepgebil.  The  initial  /  is  not  the 
article,  but  feems  to  belong  to  the  word  itfelf,  bccaufe  it  is  not  ori- 
ginally Arabic.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Spaniards  call 
blue,  a%ul,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  above  word  ;  and  the 
1  has  bten  omitted  becaufe  it  was  confidered  as  the  article,  and 
thus  the  word  was  mutilated,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  foreign 
words  among  the.  Arabs,  who  fay,  for  example,  Efcaruh  ia,  in- 
flcad  ol  al  Efcandria  ( Alc:<andria J, 

in 
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in  Leontliis  *,  who,  where  he  oives  dire(5lions  for 
colouring  acckftial  globe,  fpeaks  of  lazurium.  If 
Fabriciiis  be  right,  Leontlus  Hved  in  the  fixth 
century  ^.  Among  the  receipts  for  painting, 
written  in  the  eighth  century,  which  Muratori  ^ 
has  made  known,  we  find  an  unintelhgible  account 
how  to  make  lazuri,  for  which  cyanus  compojitus, 
perhaps  a  prepared  kind  of  mountain-bine,  was  to 
be  employed.  There  is  alfo  another  receipt  which 
orders  blue-bottles  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  It: 
appears  therefore  that  this  word  was  ufed  in  the 
corrupted  Latin  of  that  period  to  fignify  a  blue 
colour  for  painting.  The  fame  word,  formed  after 
the  Greek  manner,  feems  to  have  been  ufed  for 
blue  by  Achmet,  the  aftrologer,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century  |j,  and  by  Nonus  in  the  tenth  for  a 
blue  earth  §.  Of  ftill  more  importance  is  a  paffagc 

Goloretur  atque  incruftetur  fpheera  gj^pfo  aut  cerufla,  fi  lig- 
nea  eft,  ut  ejus  rimulae  et  lacuncu]^,  fi  quae  fuerint>  compleantur 
complanenturque.  Poll,  ficcato  hoc  colore,  alioque  ei  craffiore 
uidudlo,  qualis  eft  quern  lazurium  vocant.  Ka»  aAAa;  /3a9a  rm 
^fWf/.ai'i  eKoc^n-^OLvTcq,  oiov  tu  y.x\ov(*.iyu  T^a^ov^lu.  JLeontius  dc 
conftrudlone  Arateje  fphers,  p.  144.  Leontius  may  be  found 
in  the  Colletlion  publlflied  by  Joh.  Commeh'n  :  jljlronomica 
rum fcr'ipta^  ^S^Qj  8vd. 

f  Biblioth.  Gtaeca,  li.  p.  456. 

%  Antiquitat.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  ii.  p.  372,  378. 

II  Introduftioin  Aftrolog.  "Y^f  05  t<ri,Y.a.\  Xfo^o^"  rev  >.a^oypiov  t^^i^ 

§  Nonus  de  morb.  curat,  cap.  143  :  ^  t»jv  Api^svixy  ^u?  ov  'jriyny 

of 
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of  Aretlias,  who  lived  in  the  following  ccntur}', 
and  who,  in  his  expoficion  of  a  verfe  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  *,  fays,  The  fapphire  is  that  flone,  of 
which  lazuriumy  as  we  are  told,  is  made-f-.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  ftrong  corroboration  that  the  fapphire 
of  the  ancients  was  our  lapis  lazuli^  and  appears  to 
be  the  firft  certain  mention  of  real  ultramarine. 
The  word  however  occurs  often  in  the  fucceeding 
centuries  for  blue  copper-ochre.  Conftantinus 
Africanus,  a  phyfician  of  the  eleventh  century, 
afcribes  to  lapis  lazuli  the  fame  medicinal  qualities 
as  thofe  of  copper-ochre  \  ;  as  do  alfo  Avicenna, 
Averroes,  and  Myrepfius.  The  firfl,  under  the  let- 
ter lam^  gives  a  chapter  entitled  laxuard,  to  which 
the  tranflator  has  prefixed  Tie  azulo^  id  eft,  de  lapide 
Armenio ;  and  the  laft  fays  exprefsly,  that  the 
lapis  lazuli  of  the  Latins  is  the  lazurios  of  the 

*  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  19. 

c^polition  of  Arethasis  printed  with  CEcumenii  Commentariaia 
Novum  Teftamentum.    Lutetije  Parif.  1650,  1631,  2  vol.  fol. 

+  Lapis  lazuli  frigidiis.  SI  in  collyriis  mittatur,  oculls  proficit. 

Palpebrarum  pilos  confortat,  capiilos  confirmat  et  multiplicat  

Lotus  et  propinatus,  vomitum  fine  omnl  anguftia  provocat.  De 
jtradibus,  quos  vccant fimpl'icium^  p.  36a.  Thefe  words  ferve  to 
explain  and  confirm  farther  what  I  have  faid  xci^tStrngArifiotcHs 
/infcullat.  mirah.  cap.  59,  where  we  arc  told  that  copper-ochre 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  of  the  eye-brows.  Tlic 
works  of  ConRantinus  were  printed  at  Bafle  1536-1539'  i»  ^^^'^ 
folio  voliiincs. 

Greeks. 
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Greeks  *.    The  words  az'/ra,  azitrum,  azurrumy 
occur  often  alfo  in  that  century  ioi  blue. 

The  name  ultramarine,  or,  as  it  was  firft  called, 
aznrrum  ultrauiarinum^  1  have  not  yet  found  in  any 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  appears 
that  it  muft  have  been  common  about  the  end  of 
that  century,  as  it  was  ufed  by  Camillus  Leo- 
nardus  in  1502  f.  It  is  probable  that  it  originated 
in  Italy.  In  the  firft  half  of  the  fixteenth  century 
Vanuccio  Biringoccio  gave  directions  for  preparing 
the  real  ultramarine,  which  he  diftinguilhes  with, 
fufficient  accuracy  from  copper  azur      or,  as  he 

calls 

*  AaKig  Xa^ovXt,  fovTs^i  Xihg  Xa^'ivpiog. — Matth,  Silvatlcus 
fays :  Lapis  lazuH  Latinis,  Arabibus  Hager  alzenar  five  alzanar% 
and  alfo:  Lauzvd,  Arab.  Azurinum,  lapis  lazuli. 

t  Zumemellazuli  five  Zemech,  Latine  vero  lapis  lazuli.  -  -  - 
Ex  eo  fit  color  vocatus  azurrum  uhramarinum.  Speculum  lap'tdum. 
Hamburgi  1717,  8vo.  p.  125. 

X  Of  azur  there  are  two  forts,  one  called  by  painters  a^urra 
cllrawarino,  and  the  other  a%urro  deW  Jilemagna.  The  ultra- 
marine is  that  made  of  the  flone  known  by  the  name  of  lapis  la- 
zuli, which  is  the  proper  matrix  of  gold-ore.  This  ftoae,  after 
being  pounded  and  waflied,  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
It  is  then  brought  back  to  its  lively  and  beautiful  colour  br 
means  of  a  certain  pafte  compofed  with  gum,  and  is  refined  and 
freed  from  all  moiflure.  This  kind  is  that  moft  efteemed  ;  and 
according  to  ils  colour  and  fincnefs  is  purchafed  at  a  high  price 
by  painters  ;  for  it  not  only  adds  great  beauty  to  painting?,  but 
it  withdands  fire  and  water — two  powers  which  other  colours 
are  not  able  to  rqfift.  Pirotechnia,  p.  38.  The  Gfirman  azur  of  Bi- 

ringoccio 
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calls  it,  the  azurro  deW  Alemagna.  At  that  period, 
however,  the  bed  meihod  of  preparing  it  muft  have 
been  doubtful  as  well  as  little  known,  and  on  that 
account  of  no  great  benefit ;  for,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Giambatifla  Pigna,  an  apothecary  at  Mode- 
iia,  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  fecret  fof  making  the  beft 
ultramarine,  by  which  he  acquired  more  riches 
■  than  would  have  arifen  from  a  large  eftate  *.    It  is 

ringoccio  is  not  fmalt  ;  for  he  dcfcribes  that  colour  before  under 
the  name  of  zaffera. 

Fallopius,  who  in  1557  wrote  his  book  Z)f  w/aZ/ix  feu  fof~ 
JilibuSf  fays,  chap,  xxxiii.  p.  338  :  Cxrulcus  etiam  vocarur  lapi* 
.lazuli  et  lazurium  ab  Avicenna,  et  vulgo  nominatur  a  piftdribus 
azurium  ultraman'num,  et  dicitur  azurium,  vtl  azurro,  a  lapidc 
lazuli  ;  dicitur  porro  ultramarinum,  quia  defertur  ex  locis  ultra 
mare,  ut  ex  Cypro.  Eft  prctiofi  genus  coloiis,  et  caro  adinodum 
venditur,  nam  una  uncia  venditur  centum  fcutatis  aureis ;  vendi- 
tur  autem  ita  caro  pretio,  turn  quia  eft  venuftiflimus  et  pulcerri- 
mus  color,,  igni  et  fumo  refiftens  ;  ita  ut  pi£lura  ex  hoc  colore 
Bon  inficiatur  a  fumo,  immo  reddatur  magis  colorata  et  pulcra  ; 
turn  propter  praeparationem  difficillimam  et  longam,  quae  requi- 
ritur  in  prjeparando  tali  colore. 

'*  As  young  Pigna  applied  too  clofely  to  ftudy,  Bartholom. 
K.icci,  ii>  a  letter  ftill  extant,  ad%'ifed  him  to  be  more  moderate,  as 
he  was  not  compelled  by  necefiity  to  labour  fohard.  "  Solus  cs, 
fays  he,  in  rc  bene  ampla.  Preedia  enim  tibi  non  defunt,  villas 
atque  ledes  in  urbe  ;  fupellex  nobiliffima  ;  pater  praeterea  eft,  qui 
tibi  pro  centum  prsdii*  elTe  poteft,  qui  vel  uno  csruleo  colore, 
quod  noftri  ultramarinum  appellant,  conficiendo  (ut  in  pharma- 
cis  componendis  ejus  fcientiam" atque  uberrimum  frudum  omit- 
tam)  folus  eft  qui  perfedlam  fcientiam  habeat,  ingcntes  copias 
comparare  poteft,  atque  adeo  quotidie  non  parvas  coraparat. 
Rlccii  Of)cra,\o\.  ii.  p.  336  ;  and  Tiralofci  Bihliotheca  Modenefc, 
In  Modena  1783,  410.  vol.  iv.  p.  134. 

not, 
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nor,  therefore,  alrogether  true  that  Alexius  Pede- 
montanus,  as  Spielmann  relates  *,  was  the  firft  pcr- 
fon  who  mentioned  ultramarine.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  Alexius,  or  Hieronymus  Rufcellai  con- 
cealed under  that  name,  who  wrote  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  only  firft  publidied  a 
complete  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
it.  At  any  rate,  his  receipt  has  been  always  fol- 
lowed fince  that  time  as  the  beft  and  the  moft  cer- 
tain f.    But  on  what  information  is  that  aflertion 

founded, 

■"■  Inftitut.  chemias,  p.  45* 

f  The  work  of  Alexius  Pedemontanus  De  Secret'is  is  no  con  - 
temptible fource  from  which  materials  may  be  drawn  for  the 
technological  hiftory  of  Inventions  ;  and  on  this  account  it  will 
perhaps  afford  pleafure  to  many  if  I  here  give  an  account  of  the 
author,  according  to  fucli  information  as  I  have  been  abl?  to  ob- 
tain.   Conrade  Gefner  feems  not  to  have  known  any  thing  of 
him,  as  appeai-s  by  his  letters,  written  in  1564.    See  Ep'JleU 
med'icinales,  p.  50  ;  nor  has  he  mentioned  him  in  his  Bibl'iothcca. 
It  is  faid  in  Syllalus  jcrip!onim  Pcdcmonin,  epcreet  Jlud'io  Andrea 
Rofotti  a  Monteregaliy  Monteregali  1667,  410.  p,  4.  that  it  is; 
not  known  when  and  where  this  pfeudonymous  author  lived. 
But  Ciaconins,  in  Bibliotheca  Ubros  et  fcriptores  fere  cun£los  com- 
ple^ens,  Parifiis  173  J,  fol.  p.  94,  fays  that  his  real  name  was  Hie- 
ronymus Rufcellai.    The  fame  account  is  given  by  Haller  in 
Blbl'wth.  botan.  i.  p.  325  ;  and  in  BihVwtb,  praSlica,  ii,  p.  119  -; 
only  he  is  called  H.  Rofl'ellus.    Gobet,  in  Lcs  anchns  vitnirak- 
g'lfies  de  France,  Paris  1779,  8vo.  ii.  p.  70;,  tells  us  that  this  Je- 
rome RufcelHdied  in  1565;  and  that  bis  book  was  compofedfrom 
his  papers  by  Franc.  Sanfovino,  who  publiflied  many  works  not 
his  own,  and  printed,  for  the  firft  time,  at  Milan  in  ijjy.  I  have 
ao  where  found  a  particular  account  of  this  R,ufcelli  3  and  indeed 

it 
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founded,  which  we  read  in  EngHlh  and  French 
authors  *,  that  the  preparation  of  ukramarine  was 

found 

it  is  always  laborious  to  fearch  out  any  of  that  noble  family,  of 
•which  I  have  already  fpoken  in  the  article  on  Lacmus.  He  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  none  of  thofe  mentioned  in  Jochers  Gelehrten^ 
lexicon,  I  have  met  with  no  earlier  edition  of  his  works  than 
that  of  1557  :  but  I  fufpcft  that  the  firft  muft  be  older.  How- 
ever much  the  book  may  have  been  fought  after,  it  feems  to  mc 
improbable  that  three  editions  fhould  be  publi(hed  in  Italian  in 
the  courfe  of  the  firft  year,  for,  befides  that  of  Milan,  two  edi- 
tions printed  at  Venice  the  fame  year,  one  in  quarto  and  another 
in  oftavo,  are  ftill  extant.  A  French  tranflation  alfo  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Antwerp  in  1557.  Is  it  poffible  that  an  Englifh  tranf- 
lation could  be  publifhed  at  London  in  1558,  if  the  original  ap- 
peared for  the  firft  time  in  1557  ?  At  that  period  tranflations 
could  not  be  made  fo  fpeedily.  7he  Secrets  of  Alexis^  London 
1558,  is  mentioned  in  Ameses  Typographical  antiquities,  p.  296.  I 
have  in  my  pofTeffion  a  French  tranflation  by  ChriftofleLandrc, 
Paris  1576,  i2mo,  which  I  feldom  find  quoted.  It  has  a  large 
appendix,  collefted  from  various  authors. 

It  is  well  known  that  Joh.  Jacob  Wecker,  a  phyfician  at  Col- 
mar,  tranflated  into  Latin  this  book  of  Alexius,  and  enlarged  it 
with  additions,  under  the  title  of  De  fecrc/is  lihri  xvii.  The 
firft  edition,  as  Haller  fays,  was  printed  at  Bafle  in  1559,  8 vo. 
Every  edition  feems  to  differ  from  the  preceding  5  many  things 
are  omitted,  and  the  new  additions  are  for  the  moft  part  of  lit- 
tle Importance.  I  have  the  edition  of  Bafle,  1592, 8vo.  in 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  1662,  and 
which  wants  fome  things  contained  in  the  edition  of  1582.  The 
lateft  editions  are  printed  from  that  improved  by  Theod.  Zwin- 

See  Savary,  Diftionnaire  de  commerce,  art.  Outremer, 
which  has  been  copied  into  Rolt*$  Didionary  of  trade,  London 
1756.  fol. 
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found  out  in  England,  and  that  a  fervant  of  the 
Eaft-India  company  difclofed  it,  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged for  fome  injury  which  he  had  fuftained  ? 
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Th  E  name  cobalt  is  given  at  prefent  to  fuch 
minerals  as  contain  that  femi-metal,  the  calx  of 
which  can  be  melted  into  blue  glafs,  and  which 
communicates  a  blue  colour  to  common  glafs.  As 
the  metal  itfelf  is  fit  for  no  particular  purpofe,  the 
calx  only  is  ufed.  The  cobalt  is  firft  roafted  and 
freed  from  the  foreign  mineral  bodies,  particular- 
ly bifmuth  and  arfenic,  with  which  it  is  ^inited  :  it 

gcr,  Balle,  l^Or,  8vo.  Sec  j^.  ^-  Scbeuchzeri  NoiJa  litteraria 
Helvetica.  Tiguri  1703,  8vo.  The  lafl:  edition  of  this  work  by 
Zwinger  was  publifhed  at  Bafle  in  1753)  which  Haller  has  forgot 
to  remark  in  his  B'lhl.  lotan,  ii.  p.  31.  Though  thefe  books  on 
the  arts,  as  they  are  called,  contain  many  falfehoods,  they  arc 
ftill  worthy  of  fome  notice,  as  they  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
firft  works  printed  on  technology,  and  as  they  have  as  much  in- 
duced learned  men  to  pay  attention  to  mechanics  and  the  arts  as 
they  have  artllla  to  pay  attention  to  books  and  written  informa- 
tion. That  refcarches  of  this  kind,  however,  may  appear  tedious 
and  not  fuited  to  the  modlfh  tafte,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  thofe 
who  wifh  to  illuftrate  the  hlflory  of  Inventions  mud  not  be 
difguftcd  with  fuch  labour  ;  and  I  fliall  introduce  them  in  future 
V/ith  a  very  fparing  hand. 

VOL.  u.  A  a  is 
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is  then  well  calcined,  and  fold,  either  mixed  Ci 
unmixed  with  fine  fand,  under  thp  name  of  zaffer 
( zaffera ^  ;  or  it  is  melted  with  filiceous  eiarth  and 
potafhes  to  a  kind  of  blue  glafs  called  fmalt,  which, 
when  ground  very  fine,  is  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  powder-blue.  All  thefe  articles,  bc- 
caufe  they  are  mod  durable  pigments,  and  thofe 
which  beft  withftand  fire,  and  becaufe  one  can  pro- 
duce with  them  every  fliade  of  blue,  are  emploj-- 
ed,  above  all,  ft)r  tinging  cryftal  and  for  enamel- 
ling ;  for  counterfeiting  opake  and  tranfparenc 
precious  ftones,  and  for  painting  and  varnifliing 
real  porcelain  and  earthen  and  potters'  ware.  This 
colour  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  painter 
when  he  is  defirons  of  imitating  the  fine  azure  co- 
lour of  many  butterflies  and  other  natural  objeds  j 
and  the  cjieaper  kind  is  employed  to  give  a  blueilli 
tinge  to  new-wafhed  linen, which  fo  readily  changes 
to  a  difagreeable  yellow,  though  not  without  in- 
jury to  the  health,  as  well  as  to  the  hnen. 

The  preparation  of  this  new  colour  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  moft  beneficial  inventions  of  mo- 
dern times.  It  rendered  of  importance  an  ufelefs 
and  hurtful  produdion  ;  gave  employment  to  a 
number  of  hands ;  affifted  in  bringing  many  arts  to 
a  degree  of  perfedion  which  they  could  never  be- 
fore attain  ;  and  has  drawn  back  to  Germany  a 
great  deal  of  money  which  was  formerly  fent  out  of 
it  for  foreign  articles. 

Though 
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Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  procefs  ufed 
in  the  preparation  of  cobalt  and  fmalt  was  invent- 
ed about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  we  have  reafon  to  afk  whe- 
ther the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  cobalt,  and 
if  they  employed  it  for  colouring  glafs.  They 
opened  and  worked  mines  in  various  parts  j  and  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  poffible  that  they  may  have  found 
cobalt ;  they  made  many  fuccefsful  attempts  to 
give  different  tints  to  glafs  *,  and  they  produced 
blue  glafs  and  blue  enamel.  They  may  have 
learned  by  an  accident  to  make  this  glafs  as  they 
did  to  rriake  brafs ;  and  they  may  have  continued 
to  make  the  former  as  long  as  their  fupply  of  co- 
loured earth  lafted.  When  the  mineral  failed 
them,  they  may  have  loft  the  art,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  method  of  preparing  Corinthian 
brafs  f  was  loft  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time. 
The  ufe  of  cobalt  doe^  not  imply  a  knowledge  of 
its  metal ;  for  the  moderns  made  brafs  and  fmalt  for 
whole  centuries,  before  they  learned  to  prepare 
zink  and  regulus  of  cobalt. 

It  feemS,  however,  difficult  to  anfwer  this  qiief- 
tion  ;  for  one  can  fcarcely  hope  to  difcover  cobalt 
with  any  certainty  among  thofe  minerals  mention- 
ed by  the  ancients.  They  could  defcribe  minerals 

*  See  what  is  faid  in  the  firft  volume,  under  the  article  Arti- 
.fclal  Rubies, 

t  See  the  annotations  on  Ari/l.  Aufcuh.  m'lrah,  p.  98. 

A  a  a  in 
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in  no  other  manner  than  according  to  their  exterior 
appearance,  the  country  where  they  were  found, 
or  the  ufe  to  which  they  applied  them.  Now 
there  is  no  fpecies  more  various  and  more  change- 
able in  its  figure  and  colour  than  cobalt,  which  on 
this  account  (hews  the  impoffibility  of  diftinguifli- 
ing  minerals  with  fufficient  accuracy  by  external 
character iftics.  Befides,  there  are  fcarcely  two  paf- 
fages  of  the  ancients  which  feem  to  allude  to  it ; 
and  thefe,  when  clofely  examined,  give  us  little  oc 
no  information. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  cadmia  is  as  various 
and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  word  cchalt  was  two 
centuries  ago.  It  fignified  often  calamine ;  fome- 
times  furnace-drofs  j  and  perhaps,  in  later  times, 
alfa  arfenic ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  was  never 
applied  to  cobalt  till  mineralogifts  wifhed  in  mo- 
dern times  to  find  a  Latin  term  for  it  *,  and  af- 
fumed  that  which  did  not  belong  properly  to  any 
Qther  mineral.  The  well-known  pafTage  of  Pliny  f, 

in 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  Latin  name  for  cobalt  was-firft 
ufed  by  Agricola. 

t  Coeruleum  arena  eft.  Hujus  genera  tria  fuere  antiqultus  : 
^gyptium,  quod  maxime  probalur.  Scythicum,  hoc  (ilhiitur 
facile  ;  cumque  teritur,  in  quatuor  colores  mutatur,  candidiorem, 
nigrioremve.  Prcefertur  huic  etiamnum  Cyprium.  Accefiit  his 
Puteolanuni  et  Hifpanienfc,  arena  ibi  coniici  ccepta.  Tingitur 
autem  omnc,  et  in  fua  coquitiir  herba,  bibitque  fuccum.  Rc- 
liqua  confedlura  eadem,  quse  chryfocollae.    Ex  coerulco  fit  quod 

6  vocatur 
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in  which  Lehmann  thinks  he  can  with  certainty 
diftinguifh  cobalt,  is  fo  fingular  a  medley  that  no- 
thing to  be  depended  on  can  be  gathered  from  it. 
The  author,  it  is  true,  where  he  treats  of  mineral 
pigments.  Teems  to  fpeak  of  a  blue  fand  which  pro- 
duced diiferent  fliades  of  blue  paint,  according  as 
it  was  pounded  coarfer  or  finer.  The  pal  eft  pow- 
der was  called  hyncntum  ;  and  this  Lehmann  confi-. 
ders  as  our  powder- blue.  I  am,  however,  fully 
convinced  that  the  cyani's  of  Theophraftus,  the  f^- 
rukim  of  Pliny,  and  the  chryJocoUa  *,  were  the  blue 
copper  earth,  ofcen  already  mentioned,  which  may 
have  been  mixed  and  blended  together.  Befides, 

vocatur  lomentum  ;  perficitur  id  lavando  terendove  5  hoc  eftcoe- 
nileo  candidius. — Ufus  in  creta,  calcis  impatiens.  Nuper  acceflit 
et  Veftorianum,  ab  auftore  appellatum.    Fit  ex  ^gyptii  leviffi- 
ma  parte.  -  -  -  Idem  et  Puteolani  ufus,  praeterque  ad  feneftras  ; 
vocant  ccelon.    Non  pridem  apportari  et  Indicurn  eft  coeptum. 
Coerulei  finceri  experlmentum  in  carbone  ut  flagret.  J,ib.  xxxiii. 
cap.  13.    This,  in  part,  is  taken  from  Theophrajl.  de  lapid, 
§  97  ;  but  I  (hall  quote  only  the  tranflation.  Cosruleum  (kukvoj) 
unum  eft  nativum,  alterum  aftinciofum,  ut  in  iEgypto,  Genera 
enim  ccerulei  tria,  ^gyptium,  Scythicum  et  Cyprium.  Opti- 
mum autem  iEgyptium  ad  meraclores  induftiones  ;  Scythicum 
autem  ad  dilutiorcs.    Faftitium  autem  ^gyptium.  Et  qui  fcrl- 
bunt  de  regibus,  hoc  etiam  fcribunt,  quis  regum  primus  artifi- 
ciale  cceruleum  fecerit,  nativum  imitatus. — Aiunt  qui  pigmenta 
terunt,  cyanum  ex  fe  facere  quatuor  colores  ;  primum  ex  tc- 
nulflimis  partibus  candidifliniumi  fecundum  vero  ex  craffiffimis 
nigerrimum.    Hscc  autem  arte  fiunti  quemadmodum   et  ce^ 
rufTa. 

*  Arlftot.  Aufcult.  mirab.  p.  123, 

A  a  3  Plin:f 
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Pliny  clearly  adds  to  it  an  artificial  colour,  which 
in  my  opinion  was  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
our  lack  j  for  he  fpeaks  of  an  earth  boiled  with 
plants,  which  acquired  their  blue  colour,  and  which 
was  in  fome  meafure  inflammable.  "  Wiih  thefe 
pigments  walls  were  painted  ;  but  as  many  of  them 
would  not  endurelime,  they  could  be  ufed  only  on 
thofe  which  were  plaftered  with  clay  ( creta ).  The 
expreffion  ufus  ad  feiiejlr as  hsis  been  mifanplied  by 
Lehmann,  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  affertion  ;  for 
he  explains  it  as  if  Pliny  had  faid  that  a  blue  pig- 
ment v/as  ufed  for  painting  window-frames  ;  but 
glafs  windows  were  at  that  time  unknown.  I  fuf- 
pecb  Phny  meant  to  fay  only  that  one  kind  of 
paint  could  not  be  employed  near  openings  which 
afforded  a  palTage  to  the  light,  as  it  foon  decayed 
and  lofb  its  colour.  This  would  have  been  the  cafe 
in  particular  with  lacks,  in  which  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  particles. 

For  my  part,  I  find  in  this  paffage  as  few  traces 
of  fmalt  as  Mr.  Gmelin  ;  and  I  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  that  the  flrong  and  unpleafant  mixtures 
arifing  from  cobalt  would,  had  it  been  known, 
have  induced  the  ancients  to  make  particular  men- 
tion of  it  in  their  writings.  Would  not  the  arfe- 
nic,  which  is  fo  often  combined  with  cobalt,  have 
given  occafion  to  many  reports  refpeding  the  dan- 
gerous properties  of  thefe  minerals  ?  And  would 
nop  arfenic  and  bifmuth  have  been  fooner  known, 

had 
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had  preparations  of  cobalt  been  made  at  fo  early 
a  period  ?  It  is  a  circumftance  of  great  weight 
alfo,  that  in  the  places  where  the  ancients  had 
mines,  and  where  antiquities  painted  or  tinged 
blue,  and  refembling  in  colour  that  produced  by- 
cobalt,  have  been  dug  up,  cobalt  has  not  been  dif- 
covered,  or  has  been  difcovered  only  in  modern 
times.  At  prefent  we  know  nothing  of  Egyptian, 
Arabian,  Ethiopian,  Italian  and  Cypriaq  cobalt  j 
and  in  Spain  *  this  mineral  was  firft  found  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.  I  Qiall  here  obferve,  that  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  was  formerly  fo  abundant  in  cop- 
per that,  in  a  mineralogical  fenfe,  it  might  be 
called  the  ifland  of  Venus  J  and  vve  can  therefore 
entertain  the  lefs  doubt  that  the  caruleum  Cyprium 
was  copper- blue. 

The  principal  reafon,  however,  why  Lehmann, 
Paw-jv,  Ferber,  Delaval,  and  others,  think  that  the 
ancients  ufed  fmalt,  and  were  acquainted  with  co' 
bait,  is,  that,  as  has  been  already  faid,  various  anti- 
quities both  of  painting  and  ena,mel  have  been  dif- 
covered in  which  a  blue  appears  that  feems  to  give 
grounds  for  conjeduring  th^t  it  was  prodyced  by 

*  Bowles,  Introducion  i  la  lilftoria  natural  y  a  la  geographia 
fificade  Efpana.    Madric  1775, .  p.  399. 

f  Recherches  philafophiqu^s  fur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinoi'a. 
Berlin  1 773,  i.  p.  345.  An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  caufe 
of  the  changes  of  colours  in  opake  and  coloured  bodits,  by  E.  H. 
PeUval.   London  1774,410.  p.  56. 

A  a  4  cobalt. 
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cobalt.  Ferber  *  fpeaks  of  blue  glafs  fquares  in 
mofaic  work  ;  and  Delaval  mentions  old  Egyp- 
tian glafs..work  of  this  colour  -j-.  It  is  well  known 
alfo  that  the  Chinefe  and  people  of  Japan  gave  to 
their  porcelain  that  fine  blue  colour,  for  which  it 
is  celebrated,  long  before  the  difcovery  of  fmalt  in 
Europe.  On  mummies  a  blue  is  feen  likewife, 
which,  even  after  fo  many  centuries,  feems  to  have 
loft  little  or  nothing  of  its  beauty.  We  muft 
therefore  allow  that  the  ancients  ufed  either  ultra-, 
marine  or  cobalt. 

The  firfl:  opinion  feems,  in  regard  of  porcelain, 
to  be  confirmed  by  Duhalde;|:,  who  fpeaks  of  a 
mine  of  azur,  and  relates  that  the  Chinefe,  in  mo^ 
dern  times,  ufeinftead  of  it,  for  painting  their  por- 
celain, a  blue  paint  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  is  probable  that  by  the  former  he 
means  lapis  lazuli,  and  by  the  latter  fmalt,  which  is 
fent,  in  large  quantities,  from  Europe  to  China. 
The  invention  of  ultramarine,  however,  appears  to 
me  too  new,  its  effed  on  porcelain  too  uncertain, 
and  its  price  too  high  to  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that 

*  Briefe  aus  Welfchland.  Prag  1773,  8vo.  p.  114,  136,223, 
t  Blue  enamelled  figures  of  the  Egyptian  deities  may  be  founci 
in  Marb.  ant'tq.  daris  la  gallerie  de  Drefdcy  tab.  1 90. 

%  Defcription  de  TEmpire  de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chi- 
noife.  Ala  Hayc  1736,  ii.  p.  ?2  3,  230,  232.  I  have,  however, 
often  heard,  and  even  remarked  myfelf,  that  the  blue  on  the  new 
Chinefe  porcelain  is  not  fa  bez\utiful  as  that  on  the  old. 

it 
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it  has  been  much  ufed.  We  fliould  therefore 
have  been  ahnoft  obliged  to  adopt  the  latter  opi- 
nion, had  not  Mr.  Gmelin  proved  by  chemical  ex* 
periments  *  that  it  is  not  only  poffible  to  give  to 
glafs  and  enamel  a  bkie  colour  by  means  of  iron  ; 
but  that  the  before-mentioned  antiquities,  upon 
which  fo  much  ftrefs  has  been  laid,  fhew  not  the 
fmalleft  traces  of  cobalt.  He  even  made  experi- 
ments upon  blue  tiles,  found  in  a  Roman  teffellated 
foot-pavement  at  Montbeillard  ;  and  likevvife  oi\ 
the  blue  paint  of  the  mummy  which  was  prefented 
to  our  univerfity  by  the  king  of  Denmark -f.  He 
hasalfo  mentioned  various  articles  on  which  a  blue 
colour  is  produced  by  the  vitrification  of  iron.  Of 
this  nature  are  in  particular  thofe  flags  found  near 
the  melting-houfes  at  the  iron  mines  of  the  Harzc 
foreft  ;  and  I  myfclf  have  feen  flags  which  were 
of  a  blue  colour  exceedingly  beautiful.  Vulcanic 
flags,  or  fcorias,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ve- 
rona, Vicenza,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  are  men- 
tioned alfo  by  Ferber  |*,  which  feems  to  confirm 
the  conjeflure  of  Dr.  Bruckmann  J|,  that  the  an- 
cients may  have  ufed  fuch  flags  for  their  works.  It 

*  De  caeruleo  vitro  in  antiquls  monumentis,  In  Commentationes 
Sof  'tetatis  Gotlingenfs,  1779,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1. 

f  See  Comment  at.  fociet,  Gottin,  1 78 1,  vol.  iv.  p.  20. 
%  Briefe,  p.  ^o. 

II  Beytrage  zu  der  abhandlung  von  edelftelnen.  Brunf- 
vrick  1778,  8vo.  p.  55, 

is 
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is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  firft  induced  by 
the  blue  flag  of  their  melting-houfes  to  make  ex^ 
periments  on  the  colouring  of  glafs  with  iron,  and 
that  in  this  art  they  acquired  a  dexterity  not  pof- 
fefled  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  was  abandoned  by  our 
^nceftors  after  the  invention  of  fmalr,  which  is 
much  more  beautiful  j  and  which  can  be  ufed 
more  eafily  and  wich  more  certainty.  I  cannot, 
however,  deny  that  I  have  often  lamented  this  lofs 
when  I  faw  the  excelleut  blue  in  the  painted  win- 
dows at  Gouda,  Goflar,  and  other  places  ;  though 
its  beauty  is  much  heightened  by  the  tranfparency 
of  the  glafs,  and  the  ftrong  light  that  falls  upon  it 
from  without. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  invention  of  the  paint 
prepared  from  cobalt.  About  the  end  of  the  13  th  cen-. 
tury,  cobalt  appears  to  have  been  dug  up  in  great 
quantity  in  the  mines  on  the  borders  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  difcovered  not  long  before  that  pe- 
riod. As  it  was  not  known  at  firft  to  what  ufe  it 
could  be  applied,  it  was  thrown  afide  as  a  ufelefs 
mineral.  The  miners  had  an  averfion  to  it,  not 
only  becaufe  it  gave  them  much  fruitlefs  labour, 
but  becaufe  it  often  proved  prejudicial  to  their 
health  by  the  arfenical  particles  with  which  it  was 
combined  ;  and  it  appears  even  that  the  mineralo- 
gical  name  foZ'^//  then -firft  took  its  rife.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  never  met  with  it  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  Matheiius  and 
Agricola  teem  to  have  firft  ufed  it  in  their  writings. 

Frifch 
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Frifch  derives  it  from  the  Bohemian  word  kow^ 
which  fignifies  metal ;  but  the  conjedture  that  it  was 
formed  from  cobalus,  which  was  the  name  of  a  fpirit 
that,  according  to  the  fuperftitious  notions  of  the 
times,  haunted  mines^  deftroyed  the  labours  of  the 
miners,  and  often  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  unne- 
ceflliry  trouble,  is  more  probable  ;  and  there  is 
reafon  to  think  that  the  latter  is  borrowed  from  the- 
Greek.  The  miners,  perhaps,  gave  this  name  to 
the  mineral  out  of  joke,  becaufe  it  thwarted  them 
as  much  as  the  fuppofed  fpirit,  by  exciting  falfe 
hopes  and  rendering  their  labour  often  fruitlefs  *. 
It  was  once  cuftorhary,  therefore,  to  introduce  into 
the  church  fervice  a  prayer  that  God  would  pre- 
ferve  miners  and  tbeir  works  from  koboits  and 
fpirits. 

Refpe£ting  the  invention  of  making  an  ufeful 

Mathefius,  in  his  tenth  Sermon,  p.  501,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
the  ca(l?n'ia  fo^dis,h.y%:  '*  Ye  miners  call  it  kobolt ;  the  Germans 
^'  call  the  black  devil  and  the  old  devil's  whores  and  hags  old 
and  black  kobel^  which  by  their  witchcraft  do  injury  to  people 
*'  and  to  their  cattle."  -  -  -  Whether  the  devil,  therefore,  and 
his  hags  gave  this  name  to  cobalt,  or  cobalt  gave  its  name  to 
witches,  it  is  a  poifonous  andi  noxious  metal,    ylgr'tcoluy  De  ant- 
mantibus  fublerraneis,  fays,  at  the  end  :  J)aemones,  quos  Germa- 
norum  alii,  aut  etiam  Grceci,  vocant  cobalos,  quod  hominum  funt 
imitatorcs.    Bochart,  in  his  Canaan,  i,  18,  p.  4S4,  gives  a 
Hebrew  derivation  of  xoooAoj.    It  appears  to  be  the  fame  as  co- 
fvalus  and  gobcUnus,  the  latter  of  which  was  ufed  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis  in  the  eleventh  century  as  the  name  of  a  fpirit  orphan- 
torn.    See  Menage,  Diilign.  etymol,  i.  681, 

kind 
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kind  of  blue  glafs  from  cobalt  we  have  no  bcttei* 
information  than  that  which  Klotzfch  *  has  pub- 
lifhed  from  the  papers  of  ChriftianLehmann.  The 
former,  author  of  an  hiftorical  work  refpefting  the 
upper  dillrid  of  the  mines  in  Mifnia,  and  a  cler- 
gyman at  Scheibenberg,  coUeded  with  great  dili- 
gence every  information  that  refpedled  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  died,  at  a 
great  age,  in  1688.  According  to  his  account, 
the  colour-mills,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  were 
about  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and  as  he  began  firft  to 
write  towards  the  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  the 
invention  fcems  to  fall  about  1540  or  1560.  He 
relates  the  circumftance  as  follows :  Chriftopher 
Schurer,  a  glafs-maker  at  Flatten,  a  place  which 
belongs  ftill  to  Bohemia,  retired  to  Neudcck,  where 
\\e  eftablidied  his  bufinefs.  Being  onceat  Schnee- 
berg,  he  colle6led  fome  of  the  beautiful  coloured 
pieces  of  cobalt  which  were  found  there,  tried 
them  in  his  furnace;  and  finding  that  they  melted, 
he  mixed  fome  cobalt  with  glafs  metal,  and  ob- 
tained fine  blue  glafs.  At  firft  he  prepared  it  only 
for  the  ufe  of  the  potters;  but  in  the  courfc  of  time 
it  was  carried  as  an  article  of  merchandize  to  Nu- 
remberg, and  thence  to  Holland.  As  painting  on 
glafs  was  ther^  much  cultivated  in  Hollan  ,  the 
artifts  there  knew  better  liow  to  appreciate  this  in- 

■*5aramluiig  zur  Sachfifdicn  gefchichte,  iv,  p.  363. 

ventiorv. 
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-Vention  *.  Some  Dutchmen  therefore  repaired  to 
Neudeck,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  the  pro- 
ce.fs  ufed  in  preparing  this  new  paint.  By  great 
promifes  they  perfuaded  the  inventor  to  remove  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  alfo  made  glafs  from  the 
cobalt  of  Schneeberg  ;  but  he  again  returned  to  his 
former  refidence,  where  he  conftru6ted  a  hand- 
mill  to  grind  his  glafs,  and  afterwards  erefled  one 
driven  by  water.  At  that  period  the  colour  was 
worth  feven  dollars  and  a  half  per  cwt.  and  in  Hol- 
land from  fifty  to  fixty  florins.  Eight  colour-mills 
of  the  fame  kind,  for  which  roafled  cobalt  was  pro- 
cured in  caflcs  from  Schneeberg,  were  foon  con- 
ftructed  in  Holland ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Dutch 
muft  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  preparing,  and  particularly  with  that  of  grinding 
it,  than  the  Saxons ;  for  the  elector  John  George 
fent  for  two  colour-makers  from  Holland,  and  gave 
a  thoufand  florins  towards  the  enabling  them  to 
improve  the  art.  He  was  induced  to  make  this  ad- 
vance chiefly  by  a  remark  of  the  people  of  Schnee- 
berg, that  the  part  of  the  cobalt  which  dropped 
down  while  it  was  roafhing  contained  more  colour 
than  the  roafl:ed  cobalt  itfelf.  In  a  little  time 
more  colour-mills  were  ereded  aroundSchneeberg. 

*  Guicciardini  in  his  Defcriftio  Be/gii,  I.  p.  4,  fays :  Vitro 
quo  pafto  coloics  imprimantur  et  incoquantur,  Belgarum  in- 
vcntum  eft.  Albinus  in  Meifntfcher  hergchronik,  p.  159,  fpeaka 
of  the  paint  for  enamel  made  at  Antwerp. 

Hans 
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Hans  Burghard,  a  merchant  and  chamberlain  of 
Schneeberg,  built  one  by  which  the  eleven  mills  at 
Flatten  were  much  injured.  Paul  Nordhoff,  a  Frief- 
lander,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  who  lived  at  the 
Zwittermill,made  a  great  manyexperimeni^  in  order 
to  improve  the  colour,  by  which  he  was  reduced 
to  fo  much  poverty  that  he  was  at  length  forced  to 
abandon  that  place,where  hehad  been  employed  for 
ten  years  in  the  colour-manufaftory.  He  retired 
to  Annaberg,  eftablifhed  there  in  1649,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  merchant  at  Leipfic,  a  colour- manu- 
fadlory,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  director ; 
and  by  thefe  means  rendered  the  Annaberg  cobalt 
of  utility.  Xhe  confumption  of  this  article  how- 
ever muft  have  decreafed  in  the  courfe  of  time  ; 
for  in  the  year  1659,  when  there  were  mills  of  the 
fame  kind  at  more  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  mines,  he  .  had  on  hand  above  8000  quin- 
tals."   Thus  far  Lehmann* 

This  information  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed 
by  Melzer  *,  who  fays,  that  the  mines  of  Schnee- 

*  Chriftian  Melzers  Berglauftige  befchreibnng  der  fladt 
Schneeberg.  Schneeberg  1684,  4to.  p.  405.  The  fame  account 
is  given  in  his  Ni^oria  Schneebergenjis,  that  is,  Erntuerte  fiadt- 
vnd  berg-chroiilka  der  JJadt  Schneeberg.  Schneeberg  1 716,  410. 
In  thcfc  works  one  may  fee  the  drfpofitions  made  from  Vtmt  to 
time  by  the  elt  dloi  s  of  Saxony,  to  fupport  this  highly  profitabk 
employment  and  trade.  The  lateft  information  on  this  fubjcft 
is  to  be  found  in  Von  Hoffmanns  Abhandltwg  iiber  die  e[fenhiiH 
ten  J  Hof.  1785,  4to, 

bergy 
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bero-,  which  were  firft  difcovered  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  had  declined  fo  much  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fixleenth,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  get  any  profit  by  them  till  the  year  1 550, 
when  a  greater  advantage  arofe  from  the  new  me- 
thod of  ufing  cobalt.    About  this  period  a  contra6t 
was  entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  who  agreed  to 
take  the  roafted  cobalt  at  a  certain  price.  Leh- 
mann  *  fays,  but  without  adducing  any  proofs, 
that  a  manufaftory  for  making  blue  glafs  was 
eredled  by  Sebaftian  Preufsler ,  between  Plattea 
and  Eybenftock,  fo  early  as  157 1.  Kofsler  f,  who 
died  in  1673,  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age, 
gives  us  to  underftand  that  a  century  and  a  half 
before  his  time,  cobalt  was  procured  and  fold  as 
zaffer ;  but  that  the  colour-mills  in  the  country 
had  been  eftablifhed  only  about  fixty  years.-  I 
conjedlure  therefore,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  roafted  cobalt,  to  which 
fand  was  added,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  it 
might  be  more  concealed,  and  the  farther  prepa- 
ration of  it  rendered  more  difficult,  was  given  up 
to  the  Dutch,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth century  I,  and  that  thefe  people  by  mciiing 

*  Cadmiologia,  i.  p,  14. 

t  Speculum  metallurgiae  politiffimum.  Drefden  1700,  fol. 
p.  165. 

t  I  fay,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  on  the  autho- 
rity 
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it  anew,  or  at  leaft  by  pounding  it  finer,  derived 
the  greatefl:  benefit  from  it  long  before  the  Saxons 
tliemfelves  conftrufted  mills  accordino-  to  the  mo- 

o 

del  of  thofe  ufed  in  Holland.  At  prefent  many 
Dutchmen  grind  German  cobalt  with  very  great 
advantage  *. 

It  appears  that  this  new  paint  was  not  made 
known  in  books  till  a  late  period.  Agricola  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  blue  glafs,  nor  is  zaffera 
mentioned  either  by  him  or  Mathefms.  Aibin 
alfo,  who  indeed  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 

rity  of  the  following  information  in  Melzers  BergJauftlge  hefchrei- 
lung  Schneebergs,  p.  469 »  which  feems  not  to  have  been  noticed 
by  others.  "  Peter  Weidenhammer,  a  Franconlan,  came  hither 
poor  i  but  by  means  of  a  colour  he  procured  from  pounded  bif- 
muth,  and  of  which  he  exported  nr.any  quintals  to  Venice,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  quintal,  he  foon  acquired  great 
riches,and  built  a  beautiful  houfe  in  the  marktt-place.  His  name 
IS  infcribed  in  the  lower  window  of  the  chancel  of  the  great 
church,  with  the  date  1520,"  At  that  period  a  great  deal  of 
this  paint  was  prepared  at  Venice,  and  it  may  therefore  be  eafily 
comprehended  how  Vannuccio  could  be  fo  early  acquainted  with 
zafFera. 

*  How  early  manufaftories  for  blue  paint  were  erefted  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have 
remarked  no  information  on  that  fubjeft.  We  are  however  told 
by  Calvor,  In  Befchreibung  des  mafchlncnivefcns  am  Oherharxr, 
ii.  p.  202,  that  a  perfon  was  engaged  to  fuperintend  the  blue- 
paint-raanufaitory  at  St.  Andreasberg  in  the  year  1698. 


formation 
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formation  from  thefe  two  writers,  fays  not  a  word 
refpecfting  it;  but  he  tells  us  that  bifmuth  when  put 
in  veffels  grew  together  again  *.    He  feems  there- 
fore to  allude  to  cobalt  roafted  and  mixed  with 
fand,  which  when  packed  up  becomes  a  folid  bo- 
dy,  whereas  bifmuth  which  has  been  purified 
by  roafting  can  never  aflume  that  ftate.  Vanuccio 
Biringoccio  f,  the  oldeft  writer  in  whofe  works 
I  have  as  yet  obferved  the  name  zaffera,  defcribcs 
its  ufe  for  painting  glafs,  and  calls  it  a  heavy  mi- 
neral, without  defining  it  any  farther.    Cardan  \ 
gives   the  name  of  zalfera  to  an  earth  which 
colours  glafs  blue.    Csefalpin  fays  it  is  a  ftone  |j  ; 
and  Julius  Scaliger  mufl:  have  known  as  little  of  it, 
elfe  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  his  Exercita- 
tions  on  CarxJan.    Porta,  v^ho  employed  great  di- 
ligence to  acquire  knowledge  of  this  kind,  often 
mentions  xaphara  figiil'inorim^  without  telling  us 
what  it  is;  but  he  defcribes  how  it.muft  be  melted, 

•  *  Meifnifche  bergchronik,  p.  133.  tit.  16. 

t  La  zafFera  e  un'  altro  mezzo  minerale  ponderofo,  come  me- 
tallo,  che  per  fe  folo  rion  fonde,  et  in  compagnia  di  cofe  vetri- 
ficate  fa  come  aqua,  et  tegne  in  azurro  tal  che  chi  vuol  tegner 
vetri,  o  dipinger  vafi  di  terra  vitriati  di  color  azurro  adopera 
quefta,  et  a  voglia  dell'  artifice  ferve  nelle  fopradette  operation!, 
ancor  per  negro,  caricandole  di  piu  quantita  di  quefta,  che  per 
.  azurro  non  comporta. 

X  Lib.  V.  De  fubtil. 

II  Lib.  ii.  cap,  55. 

VOL.  II.  B  b  poured 
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poured  into  water,  pounded,  fifted,  arid  reduced 
into  a  fine  powder  in  order  to  be  employed  for 
making  artificial  precious  ftones  *.  Neri,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1609  -j-,  knew  nothing  more 
of  it  J  and  Merret,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  confeffes  that  he  knew^  not  what 
z-affera  was,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  a  new  Ger- 
man invention,  at  leaft  that  it  was  brought  from 
Germany,  and  that  it  feemed  to  him  to  be  made 
from  copper  and  fand,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of 
calamine  |.  The  firftperfon  who  properly  explain- 
ed zaffera  in  his  writings,and  gave  a  corre6l  account 
of  the  method  of  preparing  it,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
Kunkel  ||  in  his  annotations  on  Neri  and  Merret. 
That  writer  fays,  zaffera  was  by  the  miners  called 
zafioer,  and  that  fand  was  mixed  with  it  only  that 
the  powder-blue  ufed  by  women  for  linen,  and  by- 
painters  called  blue  fmalt,  might  not  be  imitated 
in  other  countries. 

Kofler  fays,  the  Bohemian  cobalt  is  not  fo  good 
as  that  of  Mifnia,  and  that  its  colour  is  more  like 
that  of   afhes.    That  Brandt,  a  member  of  the 

*  Magise  naluralis  lib.  vi.  4to.  Francofurti  1595,  Svo. 
p.  271. 

f  De  arte  vitriaria,  cum  .Clirift.  Merettl  obfervat.  Amftelod- 
1668,  i2mo.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  p.  32. 
+  De  Arte  vitriar.  p.  327. 

ll  GIasmacherkunft.    Nurnberg  1743,  410.  p.  46. 

'  Council 
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Council  of  Mines  In  Sweden,  firft  afTerted,  thac  co- 
balt contained  a  peculiar  kind  of  feniimetal,  muft 
be  fo  well  known  to  mineralogifts,  that  it  fcarcely 
deferves  to  be  mentioned  *. 


TURKEYS. 

JL  HAT  tliefe  fowls,  which"  at  prefent  are  every 
where  common,  were  brought  to  us  from  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  world,  is,  I  believe,  generally 
admitted  ;  but  refpeding  their  original  country, 
and  the  time  when  they  were  firft  introduced  into 
Europe,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
thofe  who  in  latter  times  have  made  refearches  oq 
that  fubje(3:  f .    I  (hall  therefore  compare  what  has 

been 

*  Aft.  litter,  et  fclent.  Upfal  1733.  Wallerii  Syflema  miner, 
ii.  p.  164. 

•f  The  principal  works  in  which  information  may  be  found  on 
this  fubjeft,  are  Perrault  in  Me  metres  pour  fervir  ^  I'  hijlotre  «at7t' 
relle  ties  ani'maux,  which  forms  the  third  part  of  Msmoires  de 
V AcaclemieRoyale  des  Sciences  depuis  1666  jufqii'u  1699.  Traite  de 
la  police, par  De  laMare,  ii.  p.  726.  Bifffo-i,Naturgefchichte  der  vo^el, 
edition  of  Berlin,  iv.  p.  213  and  239  Pallas,  Sp'icilegia  Zoologica, 
fafcic.  iv.  p.  10.    Pennant,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions, 

B  b  a  voU 
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been  advanced  on  both  fides  with  what  I  have  re- 
marked myfclf,  and  fubmit  my  decificn  to  the 
judgment  of  the  leader. 

The  qiieftion,  whether  turkeys  or  Turkey-fowls 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  will 
depend  upon  defining  what  thofe  fowls  were  to 
which  they  gave  the  nanie  of  melcagridcs  and  gal- 
Hm€  Africaiiai  for  in  the  whole  ornithology  of  the 
ancients,  there  are  no  other  kind  that  can  oceafion 
d.oubt.  It  has  however  been  juftly  remarked  by 
Perrault  and  others,  that  every  thing  which  wc 
find  related 'by  the  ancients  of  the  meleagrides  can 
be  applied  only  to  the  pintado  or  Guinea  fowl 
(Numida  meleagris  Linn.),  and  not  to  the  turkey  ; 
^  and  that  the  galliiia  Jfricancc  were  only  a  variety 
of  the  former,  or  a  fpecies  that  approached  nearly 
to  them.  Their  fpots  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  if  formed  by  drops,  on  account  of  which,  in 
riiodern  timeSj  they  have  been  called  ptKiados  and 
peintades,  and  the  marks  on  the  feather*  of  the 
wings  accord  perfeftly  with  the  defcription  given 
of  them  by  Clytus,  the  fcholar  of  Ariftotle  *  ; 

though 

vol.  Ixxi.  part  i.  p.  72.  Pennant's  ArSic  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  Birds, 
p.  294.  Mifcellanies  by  Daines  Barrington.  London  17S1,  410. 

*  Athcnaeus,  Deip.  lib.  xir.  p.  655.  Moft  of  thofc  pafTagcsof 
the  ancients  in  which  this  fowl  is  mentioned  have  been  eolleAc d 

by 
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though  in  northern  countries,  fome  Guinea  fowls 
are  found,  the  colour  of  which  is  more  mixed  with 
white.  But  this  is  a  variation  not  uncommon  among 
birds  in  g.eneral  when  removed  from  their  native 
country,  as  is  proved  by  the  white  peacocks,  which 
were  firft  obferved  in  Norway.  The  coloured 
hood  of  thick  {kin  which  covers  the  head,  has  alfo 
been  accurately  defcribed  by  Clytus,  as  well  as  the 
coloured  fleOiy  excrefcence  on  the  bill  (falearea 
carunculacen).  In  fize  the  mcleagrides  were  like  our 
largeft  common  fowls,  which  is  true  alfo  of  the 
pintado  ;  and  we  muft  acknowledge  with  Clytus, 
that  its  naked  head  is  too  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  body.  The  figure  of  the  pintado,  like  that  of 
the  partridge,  and  its  drooping  tail,  correfpond 
equally  well  with  the  epidiet  gibbera,  efpecially  as 
the  pofition  of  its  feathers  occafions  its  back  to  ap- 
pear elevated  or  bent  upwards.  The  feet  are  like 
thqfe  of  the  domeftic  fowl,  but  they  are  deftitute 
of  the  fpurs  with  which  thofe  of  the  latter  are  fur» 
nifhed  ;  and  the  pintado  lays  fpotted  eggs,  as  de- 
fcribed by  Ariftotle  ;  but  thefe,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  fowls  are  reared  in  Europe,  are  liable  to 
variations.    It  deferves  to  be  remarked  above  all, 

by  Conrade  Gefner,  in  his  Hijlor.  avium,  p.  461,  and  hy  Aldi  D- 
•vandus  in  his  Ornithologia,  lib.  xiii.  p.  18.  Vv/"hen  we  confidcr 
the  feathers  as  dehneated  by  Perrault,  we  {hall  find  the  com- 
parifon  of  Clytus  more  intelligible  than  it  has  appeared  to  many 
commentators. 

-     B  b  j  that 
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that  both  fexes  of  the  melergrides  are  fo  like,  that 
they  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguiflied  j  and  this  cir- 
CLimftance  alone  is  fufiicient  to  confute  thofe  who 
pretend  rhat  the  mekagrides  were  our  turkeys.  Had 
that  been  the  cafe,  it  is  impoiTjble  that  Clytus  in 
his  defcription,  which  feems  to  have  been  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  fliould  have  omitted  the  proud 
and  ridiculous  geftures  of  the  turkey-  cock  when 
he  ftruts  about  with  his  tail  fpread  out  like  a  fan, 
or  thrown  into  a  circular  form,  and  his  wings  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  the  long  excrefcence  that 
*hangs  down  from  his  bill,  and  the  tuft  of  black 
liair  on  his  breaft.  The  unpleafant  cry,  and  the 
unfocial  difpofition  of  the  meleagrides,  are  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Guinea  fowls,  which,  as  the  ancients 
juftly  remarked,  frequent  rivers  and  marfhes,  where 
turkeys  on  the  other  hand  never  thrive. 

The  ancients  affure  us,  that'the  native  country  of 
meleagrides  was  Africa*,  where  the  Guinea  fowls 
are  ftill  found  in  a  v/ild  ftate,  but  where  our  turkeys 
were  never  feen  wild.    When  writers  however 

*  Plin.  Strabo,  The  following  paflage  of  the  Perlplus  Scylacis^ 
p.  122,  which  I  have  never  found  ufed  in  the  hiuory  of  the  me- 
leagrides^ is  worthy  cf  remark.  This  geographer,  fpeaking  of 
a  lake  in  the  Carthaginian  marflies,  fays  :  Girca  lacum  nafcitur 
avundo,  cyperus,  ftoebe  et  juncus.  Ibi  meleagrides  aves  funt ; 
alibi  vero  nufquam  nili  inde  exportatse.  The  above  paffage,  in 
my  opinion,  may  ferve  to  fiipply  a  deficiency  in  Antigonus  Ga- 
ry ftiub's  H'tfi.  m'irabil,  cap.  1 1. 

men  lion 
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mention  places  not  in  Africa,  to  which  the  former 
were  brought,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 
carried  thither  directly  from  Africa.    The  differ- 
ence which  Columella  and  Pliny  *=  make  between 
the  im'en.gridcs  and  gnilin^  Africans  is  fo  trifling, 
as  to  imply  only  a  variety  of  the  fpeciesj  and  the 
opinion  of  profclTor  Pallas,  who  has  occafionally 
collecled  a  number   of  important  obfervations 
which  may  fervc  to  explain  the  natural  hiftory  of  , 
the  ancients,  is  highly  probable,  that  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  under  it  the  Nu7?iida  mitrata,  which  he  has 
defcribed.   The  red  creft  which  the  laft-mentioned 
bird  always  has,  and  which  almoll  alone  diflin- 
guiQies  it  from  the  common  Guinea  fowl,  feems 
fully  to  prove  this  opinion        I  Iball  here  take 

occafion 

*  Gallina  Af:-icana,  quam  pleiique  Numidicam  dicunt,  mcle- 
agridi  limilis,  nifi  quod  rutilam  galeam  et  critlam  caplte  gerit, 
quae  utraque  funt  in  meleagride  coeriilea.  Columella,  viii.  2,  2, 
p.  ^3  4- 

1 1  have  here  quoted  nothing  more  than  what  1  thought  requl- 
fite  to  prove  that  the  /nekagncles     the  ancients  were  our  Guinea 
fowls,  becaufe  I  had  no  intention  of  treating  fully  on  a  fubje£l 
whiA  has  been  handled  by  fo  many  others  ;  and  becaufe  1  had 
only  to  flicw  that  they  were  not  turkeys.    Had  not  this  been 
the  cafe,  it  would  have  been  neceflary  for  me  to.colle£l  into  one 
point  of  view  every  thing  that  the  ancients  haVe  faid  of  thefc 
fowls,  with  the  words  ufed  by  the  different  writers.    It  may 
however  be  faid,  that  by  this  mode  of  examining  a  difputed  [ 
point,  a  mode  indeed  praftifed  by  many,  the  reader  may  b<;  led 
to  an  ill-founded  approbation,  becaufe  \yhat  is  not  agreeable  to 

13  b  4  the 
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occafion  to  remark,  that  Bnffon  erroneoufly  affirms, 
that  the  Guinea  fowls,  which  were  tranfmined 
from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  became  extindt 
in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages;  for  we  find  mention 
made  of  them  in  Englifh  writers,  under  the  name 
of  Jves  Africans,  Afra,  fo  early  as  about  the  year 
1277  *. 

That  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  our 
turkeys  is  confirmed  ftill  more  by  the  teftimony  of 
various  hiftorians  and  travellers,  who  affure  us  in 
the  firft  place,  that  thefe  birds  are  ftill  wild  in 
America  ;  fecondly,  that  they  were  brought  to  us 
from  America  j  and  thirdly,  that  before  the  difco- 
very  of  the  New  World  they  were  not  known  in 
Europe.  Befides,  we  arc  enabled  from  the  infor- 
mation which  they  give  us,  to  fee  how  and  when 

the  author's  aflertion  may  be  eafily  concealed.  But  this  obfer- 
vation  is  not  applicable  to  me ;  for  I  confefs,  that  I  do  not 
know  with  certainty  whether  the  Guinea  fowls  areas  carelefs  of 
their  young  as  the  meleagrides  are  faid  to  have  been  ;  whether 
their  cry,  which -1  have  often  enough  heard,  and  which  is  indeed 
difagreeable,  agrees  w^ith  the  Kax.K<x,^£iv  of  Pollux,  v.  §  90  ;  and 
whether  the  a/^exrp-^ovss  jxayshi  p.£yjf  ot,  mentioned  in  ^Elian's 
////?.  «/«77;a/.  xvi.  2.  belong  to  the  Guinea  fowls,  or,  as  Pen- 
nant will  have  it,  to  ihe  Pavones  b'lcalcaraiu 

*  Kennet's  Parochial  antiquities,  p.  287.  The  meleagrides 
alfo,  which Volateran  faw  at  Rome  in  1 5 10,  were  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  whole  pafTage  however  does  not  deferve  that  attention  which 
J)t;  la  Mare  has  paid  to  it.  Commcntarii  urhan't  lib.  xxv.  p.  949. 

thefc 
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ibcfe  animals  were  conveyed  to  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  at  prefent  reared  as  domeftic  fowls; 
and  thefe  proofs  appear  to  me  fo  ftrong,  chat  I 
conclude  Barrington  aflerted  the  contrarj'^,  that  he 
might  obtain  affent  not  fo  much  by  the  force  of 
truth  as  by  advancing  abfurdities.  All  animals 
multiply  more  eafily,  and  become  larger,  ftronger, 
and  more  fruitful  in  thofe  places  which  nature  has 
afligned  to  them  for  a  refidence ;  that  is,  where 
they  originally  lived  wild  ;  and  this  obfervation 
feems  to  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  turkeys  in 
America.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  number 
of  wild  animals  will  always  decreafe  in  proportion 
as  countries  are  peopled,  and  as  woods  are  cut 
down,  and  deferts  cultivated i  it  is  probable  alfo, 
that  atlafl:  no  wild  animals  will  be  left,  as  has  been 
the  cafe  with  fheep,  oxen,  and  horfes,  which  have 
all  long  ago  been  brought  into  a  ftatc  of  flavery 
by  man  *.  The  teftimony  therefore  of  thofe  who 
firft  vifited  xlmerica,  and  who  found  there  wild 
turkeys,  deferves  the  greater  attention. 

-The  firft  author  in  whom  I  find  mention  of  ihem 
is'Oviedo,  who  wrote  about  the  year  i ^a^f*  has; 

defcribed 

*  This  obfervation  is  made  by  Varro  in  De  rerufiica,  ii.  i, 
p.  238. 

t  I  fhall  here  give  the  paflage  in  Italian  from  the  third  volume 
of  the  Colleftion  of  Voyages  by  Raraufio.   Sommario  dell*  liid^ 

Occid, 
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defcribed  them  minutely  with  diat  curiofity  and  at- 
tention which  new  objedts  generally  excite;  and  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  no  name  for  thefe  animals, 
till  then  unknown  to  the  Europeans,  he  gave  them 
that  which  he  thought  bed  fuited  to  their  figure 
and  Ihape.  He  calls  ih'^m  a  kind  of  peacocks, 
and  he  relates  that  even  then,  on  account  of  therr 
utility,  and  the  excellent  tafte  of  their  fleflT,  they 
were  not  only  reared  and  domefticated  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  New  Spain,  where  they  were  firft  found, 

Occid.  del Stg.  Gonzah  diOvlsdc,  cap.  37  :  Altri  pavoni,  magglorl, 
e  migliori  da  mangiare,  c  piu  belli,  fi  fon  trovati  nella  provincLa 
dctra  la  Nuova  Spagna,  de' quali  molti  fono  ftati  poitati  neU' 
Ifole,  e  nella  provincia  di  Cafliglia  ddl'Oro,  e  fi  allevano  domeftici 
in  cafa  de'  Chriftiani.  Di  quefti  le  femine  (bno  butte,  e  i  mafcbi 
belli,  e  molto  fpefib  fanno  la  ruota,  benche  non  abbiano  cofi  gran 
coda,  r.e  tanto  bella,  come  quei  di  Spagna,  ma  in  tutto  il  rcfio 
della  piuma  fono  belliffinii.  lianno  il  collo  e  la  ttUa  coperta  di 
una  carnofila  fenza  piuma,  la  quale  mutano  di  d'^'erfi  colori 
quando  gli  vien  fa  fantafia,  e  fpecialmente  quando  fanno  la  ruota, 
la  fanno  diventare  molto  rofla,[e  come  la  lafcianogiu,  la  tornano  gi- 
alla,  e  di  altri  colori,  e  poi  come  nero  verfo  il  berrettino,  e  alcune 
volte  bianca.  Ha  nella  front'e  fopra  il  becco  a  modo  di  un  picci- 
lulo  corno  di  una  poppa,  il  quale,  quando  fa  la  ruota,  flarga,  e 
crefce  piii  di  un  palma.  A  mezzo  il  petto  gii  nafce  un  fiocco  t3i 
peli,  grufif)  come  un  dito,  li  quali  peli  fono  r.c  piu,  ne  mancri 
cne  quelli  della  coda  di  un  cavallo,  di  color  neri,  e  lunghi  piu  C 
yn  palma.  La  carne  di  quefti  pavoni  e  multo  buona,  e  fcnza 
compaiazione  migliore  e  piu  tenera,  chc  quella  de'  pavoni  di 
Spagna. — It  is  impoflible  that  Ovicdo  fliould  have  wriitin  in  tliis 
manner,  had  thefe  fowls  been  fo  well  known  in  Europe  as  Barring- 
ton  thinks  they  were, 

but 
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but  that  they  vverecanied  alfo  to  New  Caflille,  and 
to  the  Weft-India  iflands.  The  other  fowls  like- 
wife  which  he  defcribes  we  have  withonc  doubt 
procured  from  America,  fuch  for  example  as  the 
crax  akcior  *.  Lopez  de  Gomara,  whofe  book 
was  printed  in  1555,  makes  ufe  of  the  name^iz//i7- 
^rivo  y  and  fays  that  the  animal  refembles  m  < 
(hape  the  peacock  and  the  domeftic  cock  j  and 
that  of  all  the  fowls  in  New  Spain  its  fledi  is 
the  moft  delicious  f.  In  the  year  1584  wild  tur- 
keys were  found  in  Virginia  ;|;.  Rene  de  Lau- 
donniere  found  them  on  his  landing  in  North  Ame- 
rica in  1564  [j.  Fernandez  alfo  reckons  them, 
among  the  birds  of  Mexico  ;  and  takes  notice  of 
the  difference  between  thofe  that  were  wild  and 
thofe  which  had  been  tamed  §.    Pedro  dc  Ciefa 

faw 

*  The  peacock  pheafant  of  Guiana.  Bancroft.  Quiriflai  or 
Curaffao.  Brown.  The  crefted  curaflbw.  Latham.    Trans.  • 

■f  La  mejor  ave  para  came,  que  ay  cn  la  Nueva  Efpana  fon  los 
Gallipavos.  Quife  los  liamar  affi  por  quanto  tienen  mucho  de 
pavon,  y  mucho  de  gallo.  Tiene  grandas  barvas,  o  paperas,  que 
fe  muda  de  muchas  colores.  Ififi,  de  Mexico,  p.  343. 

%  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

II  Pennant  quotes  alfo  Dc  Bry,  but  that  author  T  never  con- 
fulted. 

§  Huexolot  gallus  eft  Indicus,  quern  gallipavonem  quidam  vo- 
cant,  noiuntque  omnes.  Reperiuntur ahifylvefires,  duplo  domefti- 
cis  majores ;  duriore  et  iniuaviori  alimonia,  caeiera  fimiles,  qui 
interdum  fagittis,  interdum  vero  tormentorum  bellicorum  vi  fo« 
^ent  interimi.   Sunt  et  ferainse  in  fupradidlo  genere  cihuatoto- 

lil, 
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faw  them  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien*,  and  Dam- 
pier  in  Yucatan  -f.  Befides  the  teftimony  of  many 
other  later  travellers  which  have  been  already 
quoted  by  Buffon,  and  which  I  fhall  not  here  re- 
peat, the  accounts  of  Kalm  and  Smyth  in  particu- 
lar deferve  to  be  noticed.  The  former,  who  vi- 
fited  Pennfylvania  in    1784,  fays,  "  The  wild 

lin  vocatar,  quae  maribus  funt  viliores,  etfi  gratiflimo  atque  falu- 
bri  alimento,  cedente  tamen  ei,  quod  fumitur  a  .  noftraiibus,  ob 
humiditatcm  et  pinguedinem  quandam  nirniain,  et  naufeam  mo- 
ventem  aliquibus  delicatloris  palati.  Hi_ftorta  an'malium  Nova 
Hifpanta,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  his  Thefaur.  Rerum  me- 
Jtcar.  Nova  Hifpania.  Barrington  remarks  that  Fernandez 
would  not  have  faid  quern  norunt  omnes^  had  thcfe  animals  been 
firft  made  known  from  America  :  for  Mexico  was  difcovered  in 
1519,  and  Fernandez  appears  to  have  written  about  1576.  This 
reafori,  however,  appears  to  me  of  little  weight;  cfpecially  as 
it  is  certain  that  thefe  fowls,  like  many  other  produAions  which 
excited  univerfal  curiofity,  were  foon  every  wlie.x  common.  Be- 
fides, it  is  not  certain  that  thefe  words  were  really  written  by 
Fernandez, 

*  An  Englifh  tranflation  of  Ciefa's  Voyage  may  be  found  in 
Steven&'s  New  Colledllon  of  voyages  and  travels. 

f  Vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  65,  85,  114.  Leri  feems  alfo  to  have 
found  them  in  Brafil,  for  Laet,  in  his  Ndvus  orbis,  Lugd.  Bal. 
5633,  fol.  p.  557,  fpeaking  of  Brafil,  fays  :  Lerius  fcribit,  duo 
genera  exquifitarum  avium  hie  reperiri,  quibus  nomen  eft  mou- 
ton,  pavonum  magnitudine,  pluma  nigra  et  leucopeata  ;  item- 
que  maxirnam  gallinavum,  quas  vocant  Indicas,  multitudinem, 
quas  Barbari  vocant  arignaoufati,  ficuti  noftratcs  vocant  arig- 
naumiri. — As  the  dcfcription,  however,  is  not  clear,  and  as  the 
diligent  Marggraf  docs  not  mention  it  among  th«  animals  of 
Brafil,  this  information  appears  to  be  very  unceitaln. 

'*  turkeys 
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turkeys  run  about  here  in  the  woods.  Their 
*'  wildnefs  excepted,  they  are  in  nothing  diiTerent 
"  from  ours,  but  in  being  generally  a  little  larger, 
"  and  in  having  redder  flelh,  which  is,  however, 
"  fuperior  in  tafte.  When  any  one  finds  theii' 
"  eggs  in  the  woods,  and  places  them  under  a  tame 

hen  to  be  hatched,  the  young,  for  the  moft  part, 
"  become  tame  alfo  ;  but  when  they  grow  up  they 
"  make  their  efcape.  On  this  account  people  cut 
*'  their  wings  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Thefe' 

wild  turkeys,  when  tamed,  are  much  more  mif- 
*'  chievous  than  thofe  tame  by  nature."  Smyth 
affures  us  that  wild  turkevs  are  fo  abundant  in  the 
■yncultivated  country  behind  Virginia,  and  the 
fouthern  provinces,  that  they  may  be  found  in 
flocks  of  more  than  five  thoufand 

Thefe  tefl:in\onies,  in  my  opinion,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  and  numerous  to  convince  any  natu- 
raliffc  that  America  is  the  native  country  of  thefe 
fowls ;  but  their  weight  will  be  ftill  increafed  if  we 
add  the  accounts  given  us  when  and  how  they  were 
gradually  difperfed  throughout  other  countries. 
Had  they  been  brought  from  Afia  or  Africa  fome 
centuries  ago,  they  mufh  have  been  long  com- 
mon in   Italy,   and   muft   have   been  carried 

*  Kalms  Reife,  ii.  p.  352. 

t  A  Tour  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  J.  F.  D. 
Smyth,  Xiondon  1784,  2  vol.  8vo. 

3  thence 
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thence  over  all  Europe.  We,  however,  do  not 
find  that  they  were  known  in  that  country  before 
the  difcovery  of  America.  It  is  certain  that  there 
were  none  of  them  there  at  the  time  when  Peter  de 
Crefcentio  wrotej  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  *;  elfe  he  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion them  where  he  defcribes  the  method  of  rear- 
ing all  domcftic  fowls,  and  even  peacocks  and 
partridges.  The  earlieft  account  of  them  in 
Italy  is  contained  in  an  ordinance  iffued  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Venice,  in  1557,  for  repreffing 
luxury,  and  in  which  thofe  tables  at  which  they 
were  to  be  allowed  are  particularifed  f.  About 
the  year  1570  Bartolomeo  Scappi,  cook  to  pope 
Pius  V,  gave  in  his  book  on  cookery  feveral  re- 
ceipts for  dreffmg  thefe  expenfive  and  mucl>- 
efteemed  fowls That  they  were  fcarce  at  this 

period 

*  Crefcentio  lived  about  the  year  1280,  Italian  and  German 
inanufcripts  of  his  book,  which  I  have  often  quoted,  may  be  found 
in  old  libraries.  In  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Mentz  there  is  a  Ger- 
man one  of  the  year  1464  ;  and  a  Latin  one,  in  folio,  of  1469. 

-}•  This  ordinance  maybe  found  in  Lslteredi  Anlonio  Zanon; 
in  Venezia  1763,  Svo.  torn.  i.  p.  34.  E  parlmenti  non  fi  poflbno 
in  detti  convici  metter  in  tavola  pernici  e  galll,  che  chiamiamo 
d'India. 

:j:  Opera  di  M.  Bartolomeo  Scappi,  cuoco  fecreto  di  Papa 
Pio  V.  in  Vcnetia  1570,  4to.  lib.  v.  cap.  36,  p.  346  :  Per  fare 
paftici  di  pavoni  nodrali,  galli  d'India  et  altii  volatici.  Cap.  37: 
Per  fare  palllccio  di  pollancha  d'India. — The  copy  in  the  library 
of  our  univerfity  contains  eighteen  copper-plates,  which  reprc- 
fent  different  kitchen  utenfils,  and  various  operations  of  cookery. 

Among 
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period  appears  from  its  being  remarked  that  the 
firft  turkeys  brought  to  Bologna  were  fome  which 
bad  been  given  as  a  prefent  to  the  family  of  Buono- 
compagni,  from  which  Gregory  XH,  who  at  that 
time  filled  the  papal  chair,  was  defcended  *. 

That  thefe  fowls  were  not  known  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  is  very  pro- 
bable ;  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  particular 
defcription  of  a  grand  entertainment  given  by 
archbifliop  Nevil  -f;  nor  in  the  regulations  made 
by  Henry  VIII  refpe6ling  his  houfehold,  in  which 
all  fowls  ufed  in  the  royal  kitchen  are  named  i. 
They  were,  however,  introduced  into  that  country 
about  the  above  period;  fome  fay  in  the  year 

Among  the  fonner  is  a  fmoke-jack  :  molinella  a  fumo.  Thefc 
plates  are  well  coloured,  and  the  gilding,  above  all,  is  well  exe- 
cuted. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  turkeys,  at  this  period,  were 
very  little  reared  by  farmers  ;  for  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of 
them  in  Trattato  dclV  agricohura,  dl  M.  Affrko  Clemente,  Pado- 
vano^  in  Venetia  1572,  i2mo  ;  though  the  author  treats  of  ali 
other  domeftic  birds. 

■*  This  is  related  by  Zanon  ;  but  he  does  not  give  his  autho- 
rity. 

f  It  is  certain  that  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Lift  of 
archbllhop  Nevil's  feaft,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland's Houfehold-book,  fo  late  as  the  year  1 5 1 2.  La- 
tham's  General fynopjis  of  I'lrds,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  66. 

X  This  order,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  may  be  found  ia 
Archaohgiay  or  Mifcellaneous  traSs  relat'wg  to  anttquttyy  vol.  iii. 
p.  157. 

,  4  1524; 
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1524;  others,  in  1530;  and  fome,  in  1532*. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  young  turkeys  were 
ferved  up  ata  great  banquet  in  1555  ti  about 
1585  they  were  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  delicate  di(hes  j'. 

According  to  the  account  of  fome  writers,  tur- 
keys muft  have  been  known  much  earlier  in 
France  :  bOt  on  ftridit  examination  no  proofs  of 
this  can  be  found.  The  earlieft  period  affign- 
ed  for  thtlr  inirodudtion  into  that  country  is  given 
by  Beguillet  ||,  who  confidently  afferts  that  they 

were 

*  Anderfon,  Gefchichte  des  handcis,  iii.  p.  518,  and  iv. 
p.  131,  189.  Hakliiy i,  11.  T^.  165,  gives  the  year  1532  ;  and  in 
Barnaby  Googe's  Art  of  hufbandry,  the  firft  edition,  printed 
in  1614,  as  well  as  in  feveral  German  books,  the  year  1530  is 
mentioned. 

-|-  Origines  Juridiciales,  by  W.  Dugdalc.  In  the  Saroy  167 1. 
fol.  p.  135. 

J  Pennant  quotes  the  following  rhyme  from  TuJJcr's  Five  hurt' 
dred points  of  hujbandry  : 

Beefe,  mutton  and  porke,  (hred  pies  of  the  beft. 
Pig,  veale,  goofe  and  capon  and  turkie  well  drefl  ; 
Cheefe,  apples  and  nuts,  jolie  carols  to  heare, 
As  then  in  the  countrie,  is  counted  good  cheare. 
Thefe  lines  he  places  in  the  year  1985,  in  which  the  book  was 
printed  for  the  fecond  time ;  but  as  tliere  was  an  edition  in 
1557,  which  is  mentioned  in  Haller's  Blhlioth,  botan,  i.  p.  3I9» 
a  queftion  arifes  whether  they  are  to  be  found  there  alfo.  In 
the  new  edition  of  1744,  8vo.  which  I  have  now  before  me, 
tbcy  are  entirely  omitted. 

II  Defcription  du  ducht  deBourgogne,  par  MM.  Courlepeect 

Beguillet, 
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Were  brought  to  Dijon  under  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Bold,  about  the  year  1385.  Had  this  French 
author  quoted  his  authority,  we  might  have  difco- 
vered  what  gave  rife  to  his  miftake  ;  but  as  he  has 
notj  one  cannot  help  fufped:ing  that  the  whole  ac- 
count is  a  fidlion  of  his  ovvn.  De  la  Mare  alfo  is 
in  an  error  when  he  relates  that  the  firfl:  turkeys  in 
France  were  thofe  which  Jaques  Cceur,  the  well- 
known  treafurer  to  Charles  VII,  brought  withhitn 
from  the  Levant,  and  kept  on  his  eftate  in  Gati- 
nois,  after  he  had  received  the  king's  permiffion  to 
teturn  to  the  kingdom.  This  Cceur,  however, 
who  was  baniflied  in  1450,  never  returned,  but 
died  in  the  ifland  of  Chio  in  the  year  1456*. 
.Equally  falfe  is  the  account  given  by  Bouche  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Provence,  that  Rene,  or  Renatus, 
king  of  Naples  and  duke  of  Anjou,  firft  brought 
turkeys  into  the  kingdom,  and  reared  them  in 

beguillet,  Dijon  1775,  8vo.  vol.  1'.  p.  193,  and  in  Defcript'ion 
geniraJe  et  partlcuUere  de  Ia  France.  Paris  1 781,  fol.  In  the  De- 
Jcr'ipt'ton  of  Burgundy ,  p.  196,  the  following  paffage  occurs  :— 
Ceil  fous  le  regne  de  Philippe  le  Hardi,  que  les  gelines  d'lndei 
furent  apporiees  d'Artois  aDijon  en  1385 ;  ce  qui  montre  la  fauf» 
fete  de  la  tradition,  qui  en  attribue  I'apport  a  I'Aniiral  Chabot 
au  feizi^me  fj^cle.  Cent  ans  avant  Chabot,  Jaques  Coeur  en 
avoit  tranfporte  de  Turquie  en  fon  chateau  de  Beaumont  en  Gati* 
nois,  et  Americ  Vefpuce  en  Portugal. — What  impudence  to 
make  fuch  an  aflertion  without  any  proof! 

*  See  the  works  which  give  a-particular  account  of  thl» 
James  Coeur,  and  which  have  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Meufel  in  AU 
gemeine  Weh'hiJIorie,  xxxvii.  p.  6 1 5, 

'VOL.  II,  C  c  abundance 
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abundance  at  Roflet  *  This  author  gives  as  hii 
authority  the  oral  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with 
teftimony  of  a  more  authentic  nature.  Another 
Bouche>f ,  who  a  few  years  ago  wrote  alfo  a  Hiflo- 
ry  of  Provence,  and  who  has  collected  many 
things  that  do  honour  to  Renatus,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  fervice,  though  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  what  had  been  before  related  by  his  name- 
fake.  Had  thefe  fowls  been  known  fo  early  as  the 
time  of  that  monarch,  who  died  in  1480,  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  they  could  have  been  fo  fcarce  in 
France  as  they  really  were  above  a;  hundred  years 
after.  The  afiertion,  often  repeated,  but  never 
indeed  proved,  that  they  were  firft  brought  to 
France  by  Philip  de  Chabot,  admiral  under  Fran- 
cis I5  is  much  more  probable.  Chabot  died  in 
1543  ;  and  what  Scaliger  fays,  that  in  1540  fome 
turkeys  were  dill  remaining  in  France,  may  be 
confidered  as  alluding  to  the  above  clrcumftance. 

■  *  II  fc  plaifoit  auffi  fort  a  I'agriculture,  comrae  a  I'occupatioa 
la  plus  innocente.  II  fut  le  premier,  ace  qu'on  ccrit,  qui  intro- 
duifit  en  France  les  oelDets  de  Provence,  ks  rofes  de  Provins,  et 
des  mufquees,  des  paons  blancs,  des  perdrix  rouges,  des  connils 
blancs,  noirs  et  rouges,  et  y  rendit  aufli  fort  famillers  les  cocqs 
d'Inde,  dont  11  faifoit  grand  amas  en  Provence,  et  les  faifoit  nour* 
rir  au  lieu  de  la  galiniere  pr^s  de  Roflet,  ct  felon  la  tradition  da 
voifinagc.  Z.a  ChorograpfAe  ou  Dcfcrr'ption  de  Provctict,  et  VHi' 
Jioire  chronolog'tque  dn  mcfme  paysy  par  Honore  Bouche.  A  Aii: 
,1664,  2  vol.  fol.  ii.  p.  479. 

f  Effai  fur  I'hiftoire  de  Provence.    A  Marfcillc  J785,  2  vol. 
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'I'his  much  however  is  certaiti,  that  Gylllus,  who 
died  in  1555,  gave  foon  after  die  firft  fcientific  de- 
fcription  of  them,  which  has  been  inferted  both  by 
Gefner  and  Aldrovandus  in  their  works  on  orni- 
thology. The  fame  year  the  firft  figure  of  them, 
was  pubhftied  by  Bellon.  About  the  fame  time 
they  were  defcribed  alfo  by  La  Briiyere-Cham- 
pier,  who  exprefsly  remarks  that  they  had  a  few 
years  before  been  brought  to  France  from  the  In- 
dian iflahds  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  and  the 
Spaniards  *.  How  then  could  Barrington  aflert 
that  this  Frenchman  meant  the  Eaft  and  not  the 
Weft  Indies !  They  muft,  however,  have  been  a 
long  time  fcarce  in  France;  for,  in  the  year  1566, 

*  Venerunt  in  Gallias  annos  abhinc  paucos  aves  quaedam  ex- 
tcrnse,  quas  gallinas  Indicas  appellant  ;  dredo,  quoniam  ex  In- 
fulis  Indiiae  nuper  a  Lufitanis  Hifpanifque  patefadas  prlmum 
inveflae  fuerunt  in  orbeni  noftrum,  quas  pavones  fere  magnitu- 
dine  aequant ;  feminJB  pennas  non  habent  variegatas,  pariunt  ova 
anferlni's  amplitiidine  paria,  Candida,  quas  efui  funt.  Mares  va- 
riis  coloribus  diftinguuntur,  feminis  ampllores,  qui  criftas  eredlas, 
ut  gallinacei  noflri,  minime  gerunt,  fed  carnofum  quidpiani  ru- 
brum,  quod  etiam  fub  mento  inllar  paleariorum  dependet,  longi- 
tudine  infigni,  in  quo,  illis  excandefcentibus  et  turbatis,  miros 
variofque  colores  eft  fpeftare,  Vix  tamen  ccelum  noftrum  pati- 
«nluv  et  difficiilime  educantur.  Voraciorts  funt,  ideoquc  copiofo 
indigent  cibario.  Segnlticm  domini- non  ferunt,  fed  maxime 
infantes  pulli,  qui  haud  temere  perveniunt  ad  adolefcentiam,  uifi 
fedula  et  affidua  impendatur  opera.  Omnino  alites  funt.  De 
re  cibaria,  lib.  Xv.  cap.  73,  p.  632.  This  work  was  firfl  pub- 
liftied  by  the  author  in  1560,  but  it  was  written  thirty  years  be- 
fore. Turkeys,  therefore,  at  any  rate,  muft  hare  been  in  France 
ra  1630. 

C  c  a  when 
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when  Charles  IX  paffed  through  Amiens,  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  that  place  did  not  difdain  to  fend  him, 
among  other  prefents,  twelve  turkeys  *.  This  in- 
formation feems  to  agree  with  the  account  often 
quoted,  that  the  firfi:  turkeys  were  ferved  up,  as  a 
.  great  rarity,  at  the  wedding  dinner  of  that  mon- 
arch in  the  year  1570  fi  but  it  feems  the  breed  of 
thefe  fowls  was  not  very  common  under  Charles 
XX  ;  for  they  are  not  named  in  the  ordinances  of 
1 563  and  1567,  in  which  all  other  fowls  are  men- 
tioned j".  In  the  year  1603,  Henry  IV  caufed 
higglers  to  be  punifl-jcd  who  carried  away  turkeys 
from  the  country  villages  without  paying  for  them, 
under  a  pretence  that  they  were  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Qtieenj|.  I  (hall  here  alfo  remark,  that  I  can  no' 
v/here  find  that  the  Jefuics  are  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  having  introduced  thefe  fowls  into  France  §. 

As- 

*  Hiftoire  de  la  vie  privee  de3Fian9ais,  par  Le  Grand  d'Auf- 
fy,  i.  p.  292'. 

•f-  Anderfons  Gefchichte  des  handela,  iv.  p.  131.  Keyficrs 
Reifen,  ii.  p.  4T3. 

•  J  De  la  Mare. 

■  II  This  is  related  by  Le  Grand,  from  the  Journal  of  L'Etoilc. 

^  On  lit,  dans  I'Annee  litteraire,  que  Boileau,  encore  enfant, 
jouant  dans  une  cour,  tomba.  Dans  fa  chute,  fa  jaquette  fc 
rctrouffe  ;  un  dindon  lui  donne  plufieurs  coups  dc  bcc  fur  unc 
partife  tres-dcllcate,  Boileau  cn  fut  toute  fa  vie  incommode ; 
et  de-la,  peut-ctrc,  cette  feven'tc  de  moeurs,  -  -  -  -  fa  fatyre  con- 
tre  Ics  femmes,  -  •  -  Pcut-ctre  fon  antlpaUiie  aontre  Ics  dindons 

occafionna- 
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As  tliefe  American  fowls  muft  have  been  carried 
to  Germany  through  other  lands,  we  cannot  ex- 
ped  to  find  them  in  that  country  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. Gefner,  who  publiQied  his  Ornithology  in 
1 555,  feems  not  even  to  have  feen  them  *.  We 
are,  however,  affured  by  feverai  authors,  fuch  as 
B.  Herefbach  f,  Colerus  I  and  others,  that  turkeys 
were  brought  to  Germany  fo  early  as  1530  ;  and 
in  the  fame  year  carried  to  Bohemia  and  Silelia  [|. 
Refpedting  the  northern  countries,  I  know  only,  on 
the  authority  of  Pontoppidan,  that  they  had  been 
in  Denmark  two  hundred  years  before  his  time  §. 

occafionna-t-elle  I'averflon  fecrette  qu'il  eut  toujours  pour  les 
Jefuites,  qui  les  ont  apport^s  en  France.  De  VRffr'it  (par 
HelvetlusJ.  Amfterdam  1759,  izmo.  i.  p.  288. 

I  conclude  lO  from  the  following  paffage,  p.  465  :  Gallopa- 
vum  <z/«/2^vocem  quandam  edcre  gallinaceas  non  diffimilem  nefcio 
(quid  crocitando  ;  et  in  frigidis  agre  ali.  Minimum  ex  eis 
fruftum  effe,  fumptus  in  educando  alendoque,  et  curoe  multum 
requlri.  In  cibolautiffimos  haberi,  et  principum  menfis  dignos. 

f  Indicarum,  ut  vocant,  avium  recens  apod  nos  ufus  et  edu- 
catio.  Nam  ante  annum  tn'cefimum  fupra  fefquimillefimum 
apud  nos  non  funt  vifse,  ne_,que  veteribus  arbitror  notas.  De  re 
rujiica.  Spivae  Nemet.  1595,  8vo.  lib.  iv.  p.  640. 

%  Hausbuch,  vierter  theil.  Wittenberg,  i6n.  410.  p.  499. 

11  Oekonomifche  nachrichten  der  Schlefifchcn  gefelfchaft, 
1773,  p.  306.  SchivenkfeU^  Teriotroph.  SUefia:.  For  the  fefli- 
val  of  theuniverfity  of  Wittenberg,  in  1602,  fifteen  Indian  or 
Turkey  fowls  were  purchafed  at  the  rate  of  a  florin  each.  They 
were  in  part  drefled  with  lemon-fauce.  See  Wittenlergifches 
Wochenllatt,  1788.  p.  258,  267. 

§  Naturhiftor.  von  Dannemark.  Kopenhag.  i /65,  410;  p.  172. 

C  c  3       *  As 
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As  thefe  fowls  are  found  at  prefent  both  in  Afia 
andAfrica,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  at  what 
period  they  were  carried  thither,  efpecially  as  thefe 
quarters  of  the  world  have  been  by  fome  confider- 
ed  as  their  native  countries.  In  China  there  are  no 
other  turkeys  than  thofe  which  have  been  intro- 
duced from  other  parts,  as  we  are  exprefsly  af- 
fured  by  Du  Halde,  though  he  erroneoufly  adds 
that  they  were  quite  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies  *, 
They  were  carried  to  Perfia  by  the  Armenians  and 
pther  trading  people,  and  to  Batavia  br  the 
Putch  In  the  time  of  Chardin  they  were  fo 
fcarce  in  Perfia  that  they  were  kept  in  the  Empe- 
ror's menagerie  X*    In  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  on 

Hift.  ge'ner.  des  voyages,  vl.  p.  ^87, 
■f-  Bell's  Travels,  i.  p.  128. 

+  "  Turkeys  (poulcts  d'Inde)  are  there  foreign  and  fcarce 
birds.  The  Armenians,  about  thirty  years  ago,  carried  from 
Conftantinople  to  Ifpahan  a  great  number  of  them,  which 
they  prefent.ed  to  the  king  as  a  rarity  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  the 
Perfians,  not  knowing  the  method  of  breeding  them,  gave  in  re- 
turn the  care  of  them  to  thefe  people,  and  alTigned  a  different 
houfe  for  each.  The  Armenians,  however,  finding  them  trou- 
blefome  and  expenfive,  fufferedthem  almofl  all  to  perifli.  I 
faw  fome  which  were  reared  in  the  territory  of  Ifpahan,  four 
leagues  from  the  city,  by  the  Armenian  peafants  ;  but  they 
were  not  numerous.  Some  imagine  that  thefe  birds  were 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  but  this  isfo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  that  there  are  none  of  them  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
They  muft  have  come  from  the  Weft  Indies,  although  they  are 
called  eocqs  d^Indey  bccaufc,  being  larger  than  common  fowls, 

thfj 
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Gold  Coaft,  and  at  Senegal,  there  are  none  but 
thofe  belonging  to  the  European  fadories.  Ac- 
cording to  Father  de  Bourzes  there  are  none  of 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  iVIadura  ;  and  we  are  told 
by  Dampicr  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao.  Profper  Aipinus  alfo  gives  the  fame 
account  in  regard  to  Nubia  and  Egypt ;  and  Ge- 
melii  Carreri  fays  there  is  none  of  them  in  the  Phi- 
lippines ;  though  I  agree  with  Buffon  in  laying 
very  little  ftrefs  upon  the  Travels  known  under  that 
name,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fupppfe  not  ge^ 
nuine  *, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Cavendifh  found  a 
great  number  of  turkeys  in  the  ifland  of  St.  He" 
kna  fo  early  as  the  year  1588;  and  Barringtoii 
mifapplifis  this  circumftance  to  prove  that  thefs 
fowls  did  not  come  from  America.  It  is,  howr 
ever,  very  doubtful  whether  Cavendifh  really 
meant  our  turkeys,  as  he  fays,  Guiney  cocks ^  which 
we  call  turkeys  for  the  firfl  name  belongs  to  what 
we  at  prefent  call  pintados ;  and  we  are  under  an 
uncertainty  which  kind  we  ought  to  underftand. 
But  even  allowing  that  they  were  turkeys,  is  it  im- 
probable that  they  (hould  be  on  an  ifland  which 

they  refemble  in  that  the  Indian  fowls,  which  are  of  mucl^ 
greater  fize  than  the  common  fowls  of  other  countries."  Voy- 
ages de  Chardin,  iv.  p.  84. 

The  proofs  may  be  feen  in  Bufibn, 

f  Hakluyt,  ii.  p.  825. 

C  c  4  had 
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had  often  been  vifited  by  tlie  Portuguefe  >  The 
account  of  De  la  Croix  is  of  as  little  weight  ;  for 
lie  fays  that  in  the  woods  of  Madagafcar  there  arc 
many  coqs  d'lnde  *.  De  la  Groix  publifhed  hisi 
book  in  1688,  at  which  time  there  were  in  South 
America  wild  horfes  and  wild  cattle.  Does  this, 
therefore,  invalidate  the  certainty  of  thefe  animals 
being  carried  thither  from  Europe  ? 

\  inteiided  to  have  critically  examined  thofe 
grounds  upon  which  Barrington  endeavours  to, 
prove  that  turkeys  were  originally  brought  Uon\ 
Africa  ;  but  on  reading  over  his  eflay  once  more,  \ 
find  the  greater  part  of  his  arguments  are  fuffi- 
ciently  refuted  by  what  I  have  proved  from  the 
moft  authentic  teftimony ;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  add  a  few  obfervations.  Barrington 
confiders  it  improbable  that  thefe  fowls  fhould 
be  fo  foon  fpread  all  over  Europe,  as  Cortez  firft 
vifited  Mexico  in  15 19,  fubdued  the  capital  in 
1521,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1527.  To  me, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  incredible  ;  for  I 
could  proye  by  feveral  inftances,  that  the  curiofity 
excited  by  thp  moft  remarkable  American  produc- 
tions foqn  became  general.  Thofe,  for  example,^ 
who  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  hiftory  ot 
maize  or  Turkilh  corn  will  make  the  fame  re- 
mark ;  though  it  is  a  truth  fully  eftablilhed  that 


#  Relation  univerfelle  d*Afrique.  Lyon  i6^Sj  iv.  p.  4:6. 
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we  procured  that  grain  from  America.  How  foon 
did  tobacco  become  common  !  In  the  year 
1599  the  feeds  were  brought  to  Portugal ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  it  be- 
gan to  be  cultivated  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  When 
Barrington  afferts  that  thefe  fowls  were  carried  to 
America  by  the  Europeans,  in  the  fame  rnanner  as 
liorfes  and  cattle,  this  argument  may  be  turned 
againft  himfelf;  for  he  muft  doubtlefs  find  it 
equally  improbable  that  they  (hould  fo  foon  be- 
come common,  numerous  and  wild,  in  the  New 
World,  as  they  muft  have  been  according  to  the 
authorities  above  quoted. 

As  many  fat  turkeys  were  purchafed  yearly  in 
Languedoc  and  fent  to  Spain  in  the  time  of  car- 
dinal Perron  it  is  thence  concluded  that  thefe 
fov/ls  were  not  firft  brought  to  France  through  the 
latter.  Perron  died  in  1620.  At  that  period 
turkeys  were  very  common  ;  and  whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  induftry  of  the  Spaniards  will  not 
find  it  ftrange  that  the  French  (hould  begin  earlier 
to  make  the  rearing  of  thefe  animals  an  employ- 
ment. How  falfely  fhould  we  reafon,  were  we 
to  fay  that  it  is  impoITible  the  EngHfh  and  French 
Piould  procure  the  beft  wool  from  Spain,  becaufe 

Le  coq  d'Inde  eftun  olfeau  qui  a  peuple  mervellleufement ; 
fie  Languedoc  ils  en  menent  en  Efpagne,  comme  de  moutons. 
l^erronlana,  p.  67. ' 

,  ^hc 
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the  Spaniards  pvirchafe  the  beft  cloth  from  thcf 
French  and  the.Englilh  ! 

One  proof  by  which  Barrington  endeavours  to 
£bew  that  turkeys  were  efteemed  fo  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century  is  very  fingular.  He  quotes  from 
Leland's  Itinerary  that  capom  of  Greafe  were  ferved 
up  at  an  entertainment,  under  Edward  IV,  in 
1467.  The  paflage  alluded  to  I  cannot  find  ;  but 
?in  author  muft  be  very  felf-fufFicient  and  bold  in- 
deed, to  convert  cafcns  of  Greafe  into  capons  of 
Greece  J  and  to  pretend  that  thefe  were  turkeys*. 

What,  however,  mod  excites  my  furprife  is, 
that  the  name  of  thefe  fowls  even  (hould  be  aG 
fumed  by  this  writer  as  a  ground  for  his  affertion. 
Had  they,  fays  he,  been  brought  from  America, 
they  would  have  been  called  American  or  Weft- 
Indian  fowls;  as  if  new  objefts  had  names  given 
to  them  always  with  reflection.  Names  are  often 
beftowed  upon  objeds  before  it  is  known  what  they 
are  or  whence  they  are  procured.  Ray,  Minfliewf, 
and  others  have  been  induced  by  the  name  turkey- 

*  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leknd  the  antiquarian.  In  nine 
volumes.  The  fecond  edition.    Oxford  1 744,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  p.  5. 

-  'I 

f  Minfheu's  Dudor  in  linguas  (The  Guide  into  tongues), 
j6l7,  fol.  and  Miiifchtsl  Emeridalio  Dufforis  in  linguas,  1625,  fol. 
p.  £01,  719:  Avis  ita  di£la,quod  ex  Africa,  et,  ut  nonnulli  vo- 
lunt  alii,  cx  India  vcl  Arabia  ad  nos  allata  fit.  Cakhuitifch  hun^ 
I,  e.  gallina  Calecuttcnfis. 

fowU 
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fowls  to  confider  Turkey  as  their  original  country; 
but  whoever  is  verfed  in  refearches  of  this  kind 
knows  that  new  foreign  articles  are  often  called 
Turkifli,  Italian,  or  Spanifli.  Is  Turkey  the  origi- 
nal country  of  maize  ?  or  is  Italy  the  original 
country  of  thefe  birds,  becaufe  they  have  been 
fometimes  called  Itahan  fowls  ?  Even  allowing 
that  turkeys  had  acquired  their  German  name  {kale- 
kuter)  from  Calicut,  this,  at  any  rate,  would  prove 
nothing  farther  than  that  it  was  once  falfely  be- 
lieved that  thefe  animals  were  brought  from  Cali- 
cut to  Europe  :  but  I  fufpe61:  that  the  appellation 
kalekuter,  as  well  as  the  names  iruihenne,  pu/j'en,  and 
putefi,  were  formed  from  their  cry.  Chardin  offers 
a  conjeclure  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  negleft- 
cd.  That  traveller  thinks  that  thefe  fowls  were 
at  firft  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  the  domeftic 
fowl,  and  that  they  were  called  Indian,  becaufe  the 
large  ft  domeftic  fowls  are  produced  in  that  coun- 
fry  *. 

■*  See  Cbardi'n  ut  fu|)ra, 
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IVliLK,  the  moft  natural  and  the  commonen: 
food  of  man,  is  a  mixture  of  three  component  parts, 
whey,  butter,  and  cheefe.  The  cafcous  part  is 
vifcous  and  flimy  j  the  butter  is  the  fat,  oily  and 
inflammable  part,  and  both,  properly  fpeaking, 
are  not  perfedly  diffolved  in  the  ferum  or  whey, 
but  rather  only  diffufed  through  it  like  an  emulfion, 
fo  that  thefe  component  parts  may  be  fcparated 
by  reft  alone,  without  any  artificial  preparation. 
When  milk  is  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  the  oily  part  rifes 
to  the  furface,  and  forms  what  is  called  cream. 
When  the  milk  has  curdled,  which  will  foon  be 
the  cafe,  the  cafeous  parts  feparate  themfelves  from 
the  whey ;  and  this  feparation  may  be  occafioned 
alfo  by  the  addition  of  fome  mixture,  through 
means  of  which  the  produce  is  liable  to  many  va- 
riations. The  cafeous  parr  when  fqueezed  and 
mixed  with  fair,  and  perhaps  herbs,  and  when  it 
has  been  moulded  into  a  certain  form  and  driedj 
is  ufed  under  the  name  of  cheefe,  which  will  always 
be  better,  the  greater  the  butytaceous  part  is  that 
has  been  left  in  it.  The  cream  fcummed  off,  and 
l^y  proper  agitation  in  a  churn  or  other  veifel  fepa-» 
rated  from  the  whey  and  cafeous  parts,  becomes 
pur  ufual  butter. 
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This  fubftancc,  though  commonly  iifed  at  pre- 
fent  in  the  greater  pare  of  Europe,  was  not  known, 
or  known  very  imperfedlly,  to  the  ancients  *.  The 
ancient  tranflators  of  the  Hebrew  writers  -f  feem 
however  to  have  thought  that  they  found  it  men- 
tioned in  fcripture  j' ;  but  thofe  befl:  acquainted  with 

biblical 

*  The  works  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  treat  on  this 
ftibjecl,  arc  the  following  :  Martini  Schoockii  Tra^atus  de  hutyro  : 
accejjlt  ejufdem  Diatriba  de  woerfatione  cafei.  Groningse  1664, 
izmo.  Conringii  JDe  habitus  corporum  Gcrmanicorum  antiqtiiet 
novi  caujjls.  Helmlladii  1666,  4to.  and  the  new  edition,  cum  aw 
notationibusff.  Phil.  Burggravti,  jil.  Francofurt.  ad  Moenuni 
1727,  8vo,  in  which  however  no  new  obfervations  occur  refpedl- 
ing  the  fubjecl.  Vojfii  Etymologicony  art.  Bidyrum.  Trails  de  la 
police,  par  De  la  Mare,  lib.  v.  7.  ii.  p.  799.  Toh.  JValtLeri  Dif- 
Jcrt.de  butyro.  Altorfii  1743.  Conr.  Ccj'neri  Libelhis  de  laSe  et 
operilus  la&ariis,  cum  epijiola  ad  Avlenum  de  montium  admira- 
iione,  1543,  8vo.  This  fmall  treaCife  I  have  hitherto  fought 
for  in  vain,  and  I  fhould  confider  myfelf  under  very  great 
obligations  to  any  perfon  who  could  procure  it  for  me,  or  lend  it 
to  me. 

f  Bochart,  Hierozoicon, ii,  45.  p.  473. 

1  Genefis,  chap,  xviii.ver.  8;  And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and 
the  calf  which  he  had  dreffed,  and  fet  before  them.  Deuteroh. 
chap,  xxxii.  v.  14:  Butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  fheep.  J'tdgcs, 
chap.  V.  ver.  25:  He  aflced  water,  and  fhe  gave  him  milk ;  fhc 
brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  difli.  2  Sa?miel,  chap.  xvii.  ver, 
29:  And  honey  and  butter  and  flieep.  ^s^,  chap.  xx.  ver.  17; 
He  ftiall  not  fee  the  rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey  and 
butter.  Ihid.  cliap.  xxix.  ver.  6  :  ^lien  I  waflicd  my  fteps 
with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil.  Proi>erbsj 
chap.  XXX.  ver.  33:  Surely  the  churning  of  milk  bringeth  fortl| 
feutter.    J/aia/},  chip.  vii.  ver.  15,!  Butter  and  honey  fhall  he 

eat. 
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biblical  criticifm,  unanimoully  agree  that  the  word 
chamea  fignifies  milk  or  cream,  or  four  thick  milk^ 
and  at  any  rate  does  not  mean  butter  *.  The 
word  plainly  alludes  to  fomething  liquid,  as  it  ap- 
pears that  chamea  was  ufed  for  walhing  the  feet, 
that  it  was  drunk,  and  that  it  had  thfe  power  of  in- 
toxicating ;  and  we  know  that  mare's  milk,  when 
four,  will  produce  the  like  effed.  We  can  imagine 
ftreams  of  milk,  but  not  ftreams  of  butter.  This  error 
has  been  occafioned  by  the  feventy  interpreters,  vvho 
tranflate  the  Hebrew  word  by  the  word  boutyron, 
Thefe  tranflators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after 
Hippocrates,  and  who  refided  in  Egypt,  might,  as 
Mr.  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been  acquainted 
with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it  is  highly 
probale  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not  our  ufual 
butter.  Thofe  who  judge  from  the  common  tranf- 
lation,  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  paflage 
in  Proverbs,  chap,  xxx,  defcribes  the  preparation 
of  butter  by  lhaking  or  beating;  but  the  original 
words  fignify  fqueezing  or  preffing,  pre/fto,  friclio 
mulgentis  educit  lac  ;  fo  that  milking  and  not  mak- 
ing butter  is  alluded  to. 

eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refufe  the  evil  and  choofe  the  good, 
Jb.vor.  2  2  :  And  It  fllall  come  to  pafs,  for  the  abundance  of  milk 
that  they  fhall  give,  that  he  fliall  eat  butter ;  for  butter  and 
honey  fhall  every  one  eat  that  is  left  in  the  lafid. 

*.  Michaelis  Supplementorum  ad  Lexica  Hebraica  pars  i.  p» 
^oyt^U^^i^  Mofaifchcs  Rccht,  §  291  and  295. 

The 
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The  oldefi;  mention  of  butter,  though  it  is  iq- 
deed  dubious  and  obfcure,  is  in  the  account  given 
of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus  *.  "  Thefe  peo- 
ple," fays  he,  "  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  into 
wooden  veffels,  caufe  it  to  be  violently  ftirred  of 
fliaken  by  their  blind  flaves,  and  feparate  the  part 
that  arifes  to  the  furface,  as  they  confider  it  more 
valuable  and  more  delicious  than  that  which  is 
collected  below  it."  The  author  here  certainly 
fpeaks  of  the  richeft  part  of  the  milk  being  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  by  fliaking;  and  it  appears  that 
we  have  every,  reafon  to  fuppofe  thai  he  alludes  to 
butter,  efpecially  as  Hippocrates,  who  was  almoll; 
cotemporary,  mentions  the  fame  thing,  but  in  a 
much  clearer  manner  -j--.    "  The  Scythians,"  fays 

the 

*  Hemdot.  Iv.  1.  p.  281 :  Poftquam  emulxere  lac,  in  cava  vafa 
li'gnea  difFundunt ;  et  compungcntes  ad  ilia  vafa  ccecos  lac  agi- 
farit  (Jomuo-i  TO  •ya.Ka),  cujus  quod  fummum  eft,  dclibalur,  pre- 
tiofiufque  habetur  ;  vilius  autem  quod  fubfidit. — That  hv££iy 
fignifies  to  fliake  or  beat,  there  can  be  110  doubt.  Theocritus  ufes 
the  fame  word  in  fpeaking  of  a  tree  ftrongly  agitated  by  the 
Wind.  It  IS  ufed  alfo  to  exprefs  the  agitation  of  the  fea  during' 
a  ilorm ;  and  in  Geopori.  xx.  46.  p.  1270,  where  the  preparation 
of  that  feuce  called  garum  is  mentioned,  it  is  faid  that  it  muft  be 
placed  in  the  fun,  and  frequently  (haken  {wxnug  aovovf^£y»).  Hip- 
pocrates expreffeS  the  fame  thing  by  a£<e<v  and  rccpaa-asiy. 

f  De  Morbis,  lib.  iv,  edit.  1 59  f,  fol.  v.  p.  67:  Iftud  vero 
fiiniliter  fe  habet,  ut  id  quod  ex  lafte  equino  Scyths  conficiunt, 
Lac  enlm  in  vafa  h'gnea  cava  affufum  agitant,  conturbatum  vero 
fpumefcit  ac  fcparatur,  et  pingue  quidem,  quod  butyrum  vocant 
(»"  ^ovnpot  Ko^ewffi),  cum  levc  fit,  in  fummo  feponitur,  grave  vero 

et 
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the  Iat^er,  "  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares  int6 
wooden  veffels^  and  fliake  it  violently ;  this  caufes 
it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  j^art,  which  is  light,  rifing 
to  the  furface,  becomes  what  is  called  batter.  The 
heavy  and  thick  parr,  which  is  below,  being 
kneaded  and  properly  preparied,  is,  after  it  has 
been  dried,  known  by  the  name  of  hippace.  The 
■whey  or  ferum  remains  in  the  middle/*  This 
author,  in  my  opinion,  fpeaks  here  very  di- 
ftinftly  of  butter,  cheefe,  and  whey.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Scythians  may  have  haftened  the 
reparation  of  the  cafeous  part  froth  the  whey  by 
warming  the  milk,  or  by  the  addition  of  fomefub- 
ftance  proper  for  that  purpofe.  Thefc  paffages 
therefore  contain  the  firfi:  mention  of  butter,  which 
occurs  feveral  times  in  Hippocrates,  and  which  he 
prefcribes  externally  as  a  medicine  *;  but  he  gives 

et  cralTum  fubfidet,  quod  etiam  feparantes  ficcant.  Quod  cum 
concretum  et  ficcatum  fuerit  Hippacen  vocant.  Laftis  vero  ferum 
medium  locum  habet.  It  o^'goj  roy  yaAaxTPj  £/  ^eat  Er»y.  'iTrTTaxij 
IS  cheefe  made  of  mares'-milk,  as  Hippocrates  himfelf  exprefsly 
tells  us  in  another  paflagej  for  in  his  treatifeZ^s  aerci  loch  et  aquis^ 
feft.  iii.  p.  74,  he  fays,  the  Scythians  drink  mares'-milk  and  eat 
cheefe  made  of  it :  Tz'JVO'Jc-t.ya^ft  W,t«»  !t«i  Irraitjjy  Tpwyot/ro,  louTi 
^'fr*  Tt-poj  i^TTOv.  More  proofs  may  be  found  in  Foefi  CEconomld 
Hippocrai'is.  Francof.  1588,  fol.  p.  285.  Hefychius  explains 
cg^ojin  the  following  manner  :  to  l^muSn;  x«»  apifa^n^v  TefyaXotx- 
toq.    See  Foefii  CEcon.  Hip,  p.  463. 

♦  De  natura  mulierum,  feft.  v.  p.  137.  De  morbis  mulier. 
feft.  V.  p.  191,  235,  and  in  feveral  other  places.   Vofiius  there- 
fore, in  his  Etymolog.  p.  84,  fays  erroneoufly,  that  this  \70rd  vraff 
firft  ufedby  Dlofcoiides. 

ic 
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it  another  term  (pikerion J,  which  feems  to  have  been 
in  Life  among  the  Greeks  earHer  than  the  former, 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  neglefted  *.  That 
this  word  fignified  butter,  and  was  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  the  time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  tranf- 
lating  it,  in  his  explanation  of  the  obfolete  expref- 
lions  of  Hippocrates,  by  the  word  bou'yron  \.  It 
was  even  before  that  period  explained  in  the  fame  ' 
manner  by  Erotian,  in  his  dictionary  of  the  words 
ufed  by  that  Greek  phyfician  j  and  he  remarks, 
from  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called 
butter  pkerion,  and  that  the  Greeks  feemed  to  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  thefe  people  It  how- 
ever occurs  very  feldom,  and  is  to  be  found  nei- 
ther in  Hefychius,  Suidas,  nor  Pollux  ||. 

The  poet  Anaxandrides,  who  lived  foon  after 
Hippocrates,  defcribing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,   king  of 

'"De  morbis  mulier.  lib.  il.  p.  m.2og  :  KKv^atv  ru  trvv  runriKspi'MZ 
and  a  little  after,  p.  310  :  [/.itxuXva-ui  fu  iriKspiu  -  -  -  -  siri^pim 

t  Edition  of  Bafle  1538,  fol.  v.  p.  715  :  TTiKSfiov  ffovTvfot. 

J  Erotianus  in  his  Lexicon,  of  which  fonae  account  is  given 
by  Fabricius  in  Biblioth.  Gr<frrt,  iv.  p.  571  :  "Tfiy.Sfiu,  ^ovtvfu. 
y.ai  Ap»ro'p3'.v»if  sv  roig  virQ^Vrif/.a'rt  (Sijtrty,  on  ©oaj  5  Iraxnc-jof  iropei 
'rrxpx  fifi^t  TTiKspio-/  ro  xa^^^3■6aJ  ^cvrvpov.    SI  quidem  Ariftopha- 
nes  in  Commentariis  refert,  Thoantemltacefiam  narrare  :  ^oyTi/poy  - 
vocari  ifir.spioy  a  Ph  ygibur. 

II  Phavorinus,  however,  in  his  Diclionarium  magnum,  Venetiia 
1712,  fol.  p.  603,  fays :  iriKspiov,  ro  ^ovrvfov,  irasa,     ^Intitw.ia.riL ' 

VOL.  11.  Dd  Thrace, 
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Thrace,  and  the  Thracian  entertainment  given  on 
that  occafion,  fays,  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter*, 
which  the  Greeks  at  that  time  confidered  as  a  won- 
derful kind  of  food  ^. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  butter 
does  not  occur  in  Aridotle,  and  that  he  even 
fcarcely  al hides  to  that  fubflance,  though  we  find 
in  his  works  fome  very  proper  information  re- 
fpeding  milk  and  cheefe,  which  feems  to  imply 
careful  obfervation.  At  firft  he  gives  milk  only 
two  component  parts,  the  watery  and  the  cafeous  ; 
and  he  remarks  afterwards,  for  the  firft  time,  in  a 
pafTage  where  one  little  expeds  it,  that  in  milk 
there  is  alfo  a  fat  fubftance,  which,  under  certain 
circumftances,  is  like  oil  J. 

In 

*  Athen.-  Delpnefi  iv.  p.  131 :  ctiTtfeiv  BoiTvpov. 

•f  Dalechamp  fays,  very  improperly,  that  ^oiKoXov;  ought  to 
be  read  inftead  of  ^ovfvfoy.  Cafauboni  Antmadverf.  in  Athcn. 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  p.  248.  Refpefting  Anaxandridcs  fee  Fahrisii 
Blhlloth,  Gracay  i.  666,  740. 

+  Hiftoria  animal,  iii.  20.  p.  384:  TTav  Jfi  yetXa,  t^it  *X'^f^ 
iSurto^,  o'  xa^t/Ta^  og'jo;,  Hal  aui*,a.tiihs,  o  y.axsirai  Topo;.  Omne 
lac  habet  fuccum  aquofum,  qui  dicitur  ferum,  et  alteram  corpu- 
lentum,  qui  vocatur  cafeui.  P.  388 :  iTfcLoysi  ^'sv  r«  ^aAaxn 
MTTapor)!?,  i'  xa*  £y  -roif  7riflp>)yocri  -ymTa*  t^atw^jji.  Ineft  in  ladle 
pinguedo,  qu»  in  concreto  oleofa  fit.  This  is  the  tranflation  of 
Scaliger  ;  but  by  Gaza  the  latter  part  of  the  paffagc  is  tranHated 
as  follows  :  quae  etiam  concreto  oleum  prope  trahit.  It  appears 
to  me  doubtful  what  %v  r»<f  ^eirn/Or*  properly  means.  Tlie 

comparifoa 
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In  Strabo  there  are  three  paflages  that  refer  to 
this  fubjed,  but  from  which  httie  information  can 
be  obtained.  This  author  fays,  that  the  Lufita- 
jiians  iifed  butter  inftead  of  oil ;  he  mentions  the 
fame  circumftance  refpe6ling  the  Ethiopians  *  ; 
and  he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants, 
when  wounded,  drank  this  fubftance  in  order  to 
make  the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies  -f,  T  am 
much  aftonifhed,  I  confefs,  to  find  that  the  ancient: 
Ethiopians  were  acquainted  with  butter,  though  it 
is  confirmed  by  Ludolfus  j.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
marked alfoj  that,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  ele- 
phants, to  cure  themfelves,  did  not  drink  butter, 

comparlfon  of  oil  occurs  alfo  in  Diofcorldes  and  Pliny.  Ariftotle, 
in  all  probability^  intended  t  o  fay  that  the  fat  part  of  milk  was  ob- 
ferved  under  an  oily  appearance  in  chcefe  made  of  fweet  milk 
from  which  the  cream  had  not  been  feparated  ;  and  that  indeed 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  truth. 

*L.ib.  iii.  p,  233:  an'  iXctiov  iSoyrypa?  j^pwyrat.  Lib.  Xvii. 
p.  1 1 76  :  ift  $s  E^aicv,  ««» ^avTvfo»  k«»  rt»p  t  pro  oleo  habent  buty-- 
rum  ct  adipem. 

f  Lib.  XV.  p.  103I  :  Tpxvi^cKTi  Korov  y.tv  ffovtvfOy,  t^ayit  yap 
to,  aihfK.  Vulneribus  butynim  potum  auxiiiatur  ;  ferrum  enim 
ejicit. 

t  Butyrum  et  cafeum  optimum,  ubi  temperatus  efl  aer,  confi- 
cere  pofTunt  Habeflini  ;  quo  calidiores  regiones  alias  carent,  quia 
ob  selUim  difRculter  congelatur:  vcrum  idoneis  vafis  dellituti,  non 
nifi  magno  labore  cogunt,  quippe  in  labro  patulolac  tamdiu  qua- 
tiunt,  donee  in  butyrum  coaguletur.    ffi/Ior,  ^thiop.  lib.  iv. 

D  d  2  but 
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but  oil  *.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Pliny  -f;  and 
^lian  fays,  that  for  the  above  purpofe  thefe  ani- 
mals iifed  either  the  bloom  o-f  the  olive-tree,  or  oil 
itfelf  X  i  but  Arrian,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
after  Strabo,  and  who  has  related  every  thing  re- 
fpeding  the  difeafes  of  the  elephant  and  their 
cures,  in  the  fame  order  as-  that  author,  has  omit- 
ted this  Gircumilance  altogether  1|.  Is  the  pa-flage 
of  Strabo,  therefore,  genuine  ?  iEUan  however 
fays  in  another  part  of  his  book,  that  the  Indians 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  but- 
ter §•. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  a  Spartan  lady- 
paid  a  vilit  to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Dijotarus,  and 
that  the  one  fmelled  fo  much  of  ointment,  and  the 
other  of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure 
the  other  «[.  Was  it  cuClomary  therefore,  at  that 

Etephanfi  noii  omnes  oleum  bibunt ;  at  qui  bibunt,  fi  quid 
in  corpus  ab  lioftibus  adaftum  eft,  olei  potu  cjici  prsedicant. 
J^iyior.  animal,  viii.  31.  p.  977* 

+  Olei  potu  tela,  quae  corporl  eormn  inliaereantjdecideie  invenio. 
Hiji.  Nat.  viii.  10.  p.  440. 

X  Elephantus  olex  florem  {sXa,ia(;  1:0.9 a<i  avSo,;,  is  eXaioy  »vtc)vcI 
oleum  ipfum  guftans  defixa  tela  expellit.   Hjjl.  animal,  ii.  18. 
U  Indica.  Edit.  Blancardi.    Amftelod.  1668,  8vo.  p.  537. 

^  EiToc  fAsvTot  5ia;;^pio«<r»  ruj  (^ovTufu  «fT«;  dcinde  butyro  ungunt* 
LiH.  xiii.  cap.  7. 
«i  Adveifus  Colotem,p.  1 109,    To  i*,vfoi  kxi  tt>  ^avrvpov.' 

period. 
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period,  for  people  to  perfume  themfelves  with 
butter  ? 


Of  much  more  importance  are  the  remarks  made 
by  Diofcorides  and  Galen  on  this  lubje6t.  The 
former  fays,  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from 
the  fattefb  milk,  fuch  as  that  of  (lieep  or  goats, 
by  fliaking  it  in  a  veffel  till  the  fat  was  feparated. 
To  this  butter  he  afcribes  the  fame  effeds,  when 
iifed  externally,  as  thofe  produced  by  our  butter  at 
prefent.  He  adds  aUo,  and  he  is  the  firft  writer 
who  makes  the  obfervation,  that  frefh  butter  might 
be  melted  and  poured  over  pulfe  and  vegetables 
inftead  of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in 
paftry  in  the  room  of  other  fat  fubflances.  A  kind 
of  foot  likewife  was  at  that  time  prepared  from 
butter  for  external  applications,  which  was  ufed  in 
curing  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  other  difor- 
ders.  For  this  purpofe  the  bucter  was  put  into  a 
lamp,  and,  when  confumed,  the  lamp  was  again 
filled  till  the  defired  quantity  of  foot  w^s  collected 
in  a  velfel  placed  over  it  *. 

Galen, 

*  Mater,  med.  il.  8t.  p.  107  :  Laudabile  paratur  biityrum  c 
lafte  pinguIITimo,  quale  ovillum  ed  j  fit  ct  ex  caprino,  agitato  ifi 

vafis  ladte,  donee  pingue  feparetur.  Rcceiis  etiam  opfonits 

pro  oleo  adraifcetur,  uti  et  placcntis  adipis  vice,  i/xiynrra;  xat 
irpoo-o4'yii/-CC7iv  avti  sKaiOu  to  vsacov,  kxi  ay  ran.  9r£_a,(/o57ty  avti 
^ixro;.  -  -  -  Colligitur  e  butyro  fuligo  hunc  in  modum,    In  lu- 

P  <^  3  <;eniatn 
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Galen,  who  diftinguifhes  and  confirms  in  a  more 
accurate  manner  the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  ex- 
prefsl)'-  remarks  that  cow's-milk  produces  the  fat- 
teft  butter ;  that  butter  made  from  flieep's  or 
goat's-milk  is  lefs  rich  ;  and  that  afs's-miik  yields 
the  pooreft.     He   exprefles   his  aflionifliment, 
therefore,  that  Diofcorides  fhould  fay  that  butter 
was  made  from  the  milk  of  flieep  and  goats.  He 
affures  us  that  he  had  feen  it  made  from  cowV 
milk,  and  that  he  believes  it  had  thence  acquired 
its  name  *.    "  Butter,"  fays  he,  "  may  be  very 
properly  employed  for  ointments ;  and  when  lea- 
ther is  befmeared  with  it,  the  fame  purpofe  is 
anfwered  as  when  it  is  rubbed  over  with  oil.  In 
cold  countries,  which  do  not  produce  oil,  butter  is 

ccrnam  infufum  butyrum  accendito.  -  -  -  fif  Xv^vov  syx^^S  to 
^ovYvfOv  u-^ov  -  -  ubi  primum  abfumptum  fuerit  butyrum,  aliud 
fubinde  affundito.  oVav      avaXuBri  to  itpuTtv  ^aiTvfty,  aXXo 

*  Butyrusaut  butyrum,  utcunque  nominarc  voles,  five  mafcu- 
llno,  five  neutro  genere,  fit  quidem,  ut  diiflum  eft,  ex  co  quod  in 
lafte  pinguiffimum  eft.  Miror  autem  quo  pafto  Diofcorides  ex 
ovillo  et  caprino  confici  referat.  Ego  namque  ex  bubulo  hoe 
medicamentum  fieri  novi,  ac  proinde  nuncupatum  effc  butyrum 
exiftimo.  BO'.rt^po?  r.  fSot/rvfov,  onm^  av  s^eXr,{  ct^^eyiKrs  n  xai 
ev^eiepios  ovo^a^eiv  ccu  *i»,  yivs-fai  ixiv  ow  sx  tov  XiTfa-foiratOv  xxrato 
yaXa  xa^oti  irpOi<pr,Tai.  Qocvixa^u  ^  cVa.-j  o  tio^ooiljis  tx  trpO' 
Qar^iOv  fyiaiv  avfOv  xai  aiyeiou  rnv  yevsa-iv  syjiy-  ^V"  yf^? 
^OBiQv  iQ  (papjaxov  tovio  y^yvoxsvav  otSa,  xai  ha  Yoito  vout^u  xai 
^ottvpov  xaXii7^a.i.  De  Simplic.  med.  facultat.  lib.  x-  p.  151. 
Edit.  Bafil.  ii.  p.  134* 

ufed 
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ufed  in  the  baths ;  and  that  it  is  a  real  fat  may  be 
readily  perceived  by  its  catching  fire  when  poured 
over  burning  coals  *."  What  has  been  here  faid 
is  fufficient  to  fliew  that  butter  mult  have  been 
very  little  known  to,  or  ufed  by,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Galen  -f,  that  is,  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  century. 

The  Roman  writers  who  give  an  account  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  all  relate,  that  they  lived  prin- 
cipally on  milk ;  but  they  difagree  in  one  thing, 
becaufe  many  of  them  tell  us  ihat  they  ufed  cheefe, 
while  others  affirm  that  they  were  not  even  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  preparing  it  |.  Pliny 

*  Pinguem  fuccum  habet  lac  bourn  plurimum  ;  idcoque  buty,. 
rum,  quod  vocant,  e\  eo  conficiunt,  quod  guftu  folo  vlfuque 
quantum  in  fe  pinguedinis  habeat  facile  cognofcas.  Quod  fi  par- 
tein  aliquam  corporis  eo  inunxeris  ac  fricueris,  cernes  cutenl 
pinguem  non  aliter  ac  fi  oleo  fricuifles ;  pra:terea,  fi  mortui  ani- 
malis  corium  aridum  eo  inunxeris,  eundem  cernes  efFeftum. 
Quinimmo  homines  in  plerifque  frigidls  regionibus,  in  quibus 
oleo  carent,  in  balneo  butyro  utuntur.  Cernitur  prteterea,  fi 
ignitis  carbonibus  ipfum  infundas,  non  aliter  ac  pin-^uedo  flam- 
mam  excitare.  -  -  -  (pxivsrai  Sa  Kay  sit'av&pay.ny  Sfo.'ffvpuv  sk^ssi; 
a.\irojp\oytL  iroiow,  ua-irtp  h  TfinO^r).  De  aliment,  facultat.  iii.  cap.  15, 
p.  54.  Edit.  Bafil.  iv.  p.  340, 

f  Galen  wrote  at  Rome. 

t  Maximam  partem  lafte  atque  pecore  vivunt.  Cafar  de  helJa 
Gall.  iv.  i.  Major  pars  viftus  eorum  lafte  et  cafeo  et  came  con- 
fiilit.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  -  -  Strah,  lib.  iv.  fpeaking  of  the  Britons, 
fays  :  Moribus  partim  fimiles  Celtis,  partim  fimpliciores  et  magis 
barbari,  adeo  ut  nonnuUi,  quamvis  ladle  abundent,  cafeum  tamen 
non  coi^ficiant  propter  imperitiam, 

P  d  ^  on 
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on  the  other  hand  fays,  that  they  did  not  make 
cheefe  but  butter,  which  they  ufed  as  a  moft  plea- 
fant  kind  of  food.  He  afcribes  to  them  alfo  the 
invention  of  it ;  for  it  is  highly  probable,  that  un- 
der the  expreflion  "  barbarous  nations"  he  meant 
the  people  of  Germany  ;  and  his  defcription  of 
butter  appears  to  me  fo  clear,  that  I  do  not  fee  how 
it  can  be  doubted  *.  He  very  juftly  remarks,  that, 
in  order  to  make  butter  in  cold  weather,  the  milk 
ought  to  be  warmed,  but  that  in  fummer  this  pre- 
caution is  not  neceffary.  The  veffel  employed  for 
making  it  feems  to  have  had  a  great  likenefs  to  thofe 
ufed  at  prefent ;  we  are  told  at  leaft  that  it  was 
covered,  and  that  in  the  lid  there  were  holes  f . 

What 

*  MIrum  barbarasgentes,  quae  lafte  vivunt,  ignorare  aut  fper- 
nere  tot  feculls  cafei  dotem,  denfantes  id  alioqui  in  acorem  ju- 
cundum,  et  pingue  butyrum  ;  fpuma  id  eft  la6lis,  concretiorquc 
quam  quod  ferum  vocatur.  Non  omittendum  in  eo  olei  vim  effe, 
ct  barbaros  omnes,  infantefque  noftros,  ita  ungi.  Plin,  lib.  xi. 
c.  41.  p.  637. 

•f  Elactefit  et  butyrum,  barbararum  gentium  lautifGmus  cibus, 
et  qui  divites  a  plebe  difcernat.  Plurimum  e  bubulo,  et  inde  no- 
men  ;  pinguiffimum  ex  ovibus.  Fit  et  ex  caprino,  fed  hieme,  ca- 
lefafto  lafte;  aeftate,  exprcfTo  tantunri  jadlatu  in  longis  vafis,  an- 
gufto  foramine  fpiritum  accipicntibus  fub  ipfo  ore,  alias  prasli- 
gato.  Additur  paululum  aquaj,  ut  acefcat.  Quod  eft  maxime 
coaftum,  in  fummo  fluitat  ;  id  exemptum,  addito  falc,  oxygala 
appellant.  Rellquum  decoquunt  in  oUis.  Ibi  quod  fupernatat, 
butyrum  eft,  oteofum  natura.  Qiio  magis  virus  relipit,  hoc  prae- 
ftantius  indicatur.  Pluribus  compolitionibus  mifcetur  invetera- 
tum.    Natura  ejus  adftringere,  moUire,  replere,  purgarc.  Oxy- 
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What  he  fays  however  refpeding  cxygala  is  attend- 
ed with  difficulties ;  and  1  am  fully  perfuaded  that 
his  words  are  corrupted,  though  I  find  no  vari- 
ations marked  in  manufcripts  by  which  this  con- 
jed:ure  can  be  fupported.  Having  made  an  at- 
tempt, by  tranfpofing  the  words,  to  difcover  the  real 
fenfe,  I  found  that  I  had  placed  them  in  the  fame 
order  as  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  arranged 
by  Dithmar,  who,  in  his  annotations  on  Tacitus, 
quotes  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  would  read 
them,  and  with  fo  much  confidence  that  he  does 
not  even  hint  that  they  were  ever  read  otherwife. 
Had  we  both  been  critics,  this  limilarity  might 
have  given  our  conjedlure  perhaps  more  authority; 
but  Dithmar  alfo  was  a  profelTor  of  the  economical 
fciences  *. 

Oxygala  was  evidently  a  kind  of  cheefe,  the  pre- 

gala  fit  et  alio  modo,  scldo  lafte  addlto  in  recens  quod  velis  In- 
acefcere,  utiliffimum  ftomacho.  Plin.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  9. 
p.  465. 

*  la  my  opinion  the  pafTage  ought  to  be  arranged  as  follows : 
— prasligato.  Quod  eft  maximum  coaAum,  in  fummo  fluitat.  Id 
cxemptum,  addito  fale,  butyrum  eft,  oleofum  natura.  Quod 
reliquum  eft  decoquunt  in  ollis.  Additur  paululum  aquae 
(aceti?),  ut  acefcat.  Id  quod  fupernatat,  oxygala  appellant. 
Quo  magis  virus  refipit,  hoc  prreftantius  indicatur.  Pluribus 
compofitlonibus  mifcetur  inveteratum.  Natura  ejus  adftringere, 
mollire,  replere,  purgare. — Dithmar's  emendation  may  be  found 
in  Tacitl  Libel,  de  morilus  German,  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum 
1766,  8vo.  p.  140. 

paiation 
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paratlon  of  which  has  been  beft  defcribed  by  Co- 
lumella *.  In  order  to  make  it,  fweet  milk  was 
commonly  rendered  four,  and  the  ferum  was  al- 
ways feparated  from  it.  Of  this  procefs  Pliny 
fpeaks  likewife  j  bur  he  firft  mentions  under 
the  above  name  a  kind  of  cheefe  formed  from 
the  cafeous  parts  which  remained  behind  in  the 
butter-milk,  and  which  were  feparated  from  it  by 
acids  and  boiling,  and  were  mixed  and  prepared 
in  various  ways.  It  muft  in  general  have  been 
fourifli ;  Tor,  according  to  the  account  of  Galen-f, 
it  affedled  the  teeth,  though  he  mentions  alfo  ano- 
ther kind  of  cheefe,  under  the  name  of  cafeus  oxy- 
gf  labium  ^j:,  which  was  perfeftly  mild.  In  the  Ge- 
cponka  j|,  diredions  are  given  how  this  cheefe  may 
be  kept  freQi  for  a  long  time.  If  my  reading  be 
adopted,  the  medicinal  effects  fpoken  of  by  Pliny, 
are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  butter,  but  to  the 
four  cheefe  §  ;  and  phyficians  undoubtedly  will 
be  much  readier  to  allow  them  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former.  Whether  Tacitus  by  lac  concreium^ 
which  he  fays  was  the  moft  common  food  o?  the 

*  Lib.  xii.  8,  p.  7S6. 

-(■  De  aliment,  faciiltat.  iil.  cap.  16.  p.  55. 

%  Ibid.  cap.  17.  p.  57. 

II  Lib.  xviii,  iz,  p.  1  1S8. 

$  See  what  Mercurialls,  p.  38,  fays  On  this  fuhjeft.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  necefTaryto  read,  as  he  propofe5,<//|jfrfrtf  inftead 
of  aJjlringert. 

Germans, 
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Germans,  meant  cheefe  or  butter  I  cannot  examine, 
as  we  have  no  grounds  to  enable  us  to  determine 
this  queftion,  refpe^ling  which  nothing  more  can 
be  known  *. 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader,  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  every  thing  that  I  found  in  the  works 
of  the  ancients  refpedting  butter ;  and  it  is  certain, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  that  it  is  not  a  Grecian, 
and  much  lefs  a  Roman,  invention  ;  but  that  tlic 
Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the  Scy\ 
thians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Phrygians,  and  tha 
Romans  by  the  people  of  Germany  -f  .    It  appears) 

alfo, 

*  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  23.  Conring  takes  parti- 
cular notice  of  this  pafiage  ;  by  other  commentators  it  has  been 
neglefted. 

t  On  this  account  fome  conjefture,  and  not  without  "probabili- 
ty, that  the  name  alfo  ^ovtvpos  or  Bov-rvpov  is  not  originally  Greek, 
but  that  it  may  have  been  Introduced  into  Greece  from  fome 
foreign  country,  along  with  the  thing  which  it  exprefles.  Con^ 
ring,  for  example,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  Scythian  extraftion. 
The  Grecian  and  Roman  authors,  however,  make  it  to  be  a 
Greek  word,  compounded  of  /Souj,  an  ox  or  cow,  and  Tvpog 
cheefe,  as  we  learn  from  the  palTages  of  Galen  and  Pliny  already 
quoted.  Cheefe  was  known  to  them  much  earlier  than  butter ; 
^nd  it  is  therefore  '^poffible,  that  at  firil  they  may  have  con- 
fidered  the  latter  as  a  kind  of  cheefe,  as  it  appears  that  ri  pos 
once  fignified  any  coagulated  fubftance.  The  firft  fyllable  of  the 
word,  indeed,  one  ftiould  hardly  expeft,  as  the  Greeks  ufed  the 
pnllk  of  fheep  and  goats  much  earlier  than  cow's-milk  ;  and  for 
this  re&fon  Schook  conjedurea  that  the  firft  fyllable  wa^  added, 

as 
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alfo,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art  of  making 
it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their 
baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Befides  the 
proofs  already  quoted,  a  paffage  of  Columella* 
deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  becaufe  that  author, 
and  not  Pliny,  as  Voflius  thinks,  is  the  firft  Latin 
writer  who  makes  ufe  of  the  word  buty>um.  Pliny 

us  ufual  among  the  Greeks,  to  magnify  the  objedl,  or  to  exprefsa 
fiiperior  kind  of  chcefe.  Farro^  De  rc  rujllca,  ii,  5.  p.  274,  fays  : 
Novi  majeftatcm  bourn,  et  ab  his  dici  pleraque  magna,  uf  j3o-j(ri,:i5'/, 
^ouTfai^oCy  fiouXij.ov,  fioxiriv;  uvam  quoque  bumammam  ;  and  wc 
find  in  Hefychius :  ^ouiroci;,  ViOg  (isyo.;.  ^ovifsiva.,  fxeya;  Xiui;. 
^v(pcc)0;,  Tro\v<payo;.  [Vigerus,  in  his  treatife  De  pranpuh 
QraciS  di^ionis  Uiottfmu,  Lugd.  Bat.  1680,  p.  54,  fays  alfo  : 
lif'n'a;  et  Bov;  in  compofitione  f^.syx  fignificant ;  siw9c  yxf  -4 
*poj-Qr,xii)  tay  T'oiouTfuv  ^-jiuv  TO  (jisyshg  rou  iiry/iEluSVOU  on'/jyjv,  otoy 
^oyX»^o5,  Sec.  Trans.].  But  this  fuppofes  that  the  Greeks  pre- 
ferred batter  to  cheefe  ;  whereas  they  always  coHfidered  the  for- 
mer as  of  lefs  importance,  and  lefs  proper  for  ufe.  The  fame 
word  being  ftiil  retained  in  mofl  languages  determines  nothing ; 
efpecially  as  the  Swedes  \ife  the  word  fmor,  whieh  is  totally[diffcr- 
cnt,  and  which  was  the  oldefl.  German  name,  and  that  rpoft:  ufed 
in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  Lipfius,  in  an  old  diftionary  of  that 
period,  found  the  word  kuofmer  butyrum,  the  firfl.  fyllable  of 
which  is  certainly  the  word  kuh,  a  cow.  See  Lipjii  Epl/!-  ad 
SeJgasy  cent.  iii.  44.  edition  of  X659,  8vo.  p.  915.  See  alfo  Olai 
JVormil  Litteratura  Ruuica,  cap.  27.  Thefe  etymological  re« 
fearches,  which  muft  always  be  uncertain,  I  fhall  not  carry  far- 
ther ;  but  only  remark  that,  according  to  Hefychius,  butter,  ia 
Cyprus,  where  I  did  not  expcft  it,  was  called  ea^o/,  which  word 
may  alfo  be  foreign.  See  Martini  Lcxic.  philol,  art.  Butyrum^ 
who  derives  zh-^og  from  albus. 

f  Lib.  vi,  12,  p.  $8:;, 
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recommends  it  mixed  with  honey  to  be  rubbed 
over  children's  gums  in  order  to  eafe  the  pain  of 
teething,  and  alfo  for  ulcers  in  the, mouth  *.  The 
Romans  in  general  feem  to  have  ufed  butter  for 
anointino;  the  bodies  of  their  children  to  render 
them  pliable-j-;  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Burgundians  befmeared  their  hair  with  it  j'.  A 
paffage  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  which  he  ex- 
prefsly  fays,  that  fome  burned  it  in  their  lamps  in- 
flead  of  oil,  is  likewife  worthy  of  attention  |j.  It 
is  however  certain  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was 
ufed  neither  .by  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  in 
cookery  or  the  preparation  of  food,  nor  was  it 
brought  upon  their  tables  by  way  of  deffert,  as  is 

*  Infantibus  nihil  butyro  utilius,  per  fe  et  cum.  melle ;  privatim 
et  in  dentitione,  et  ad  ginglvas  ct  ad  oris  hukera.  Lib.  xxviii. 
cap.  19.  p,  486.; 

■  f  A  paffage  of  Tertullian  adverfus  Jud.  alludes  to  this  prac- 
tice :  Aliiid  eft,  fi  penes  vos  infantes  in  praelium  erumpunt,  credo 
ad  folem  unili  prius,  dehinc  pannis  armati,  et  butyro  Ilipendi- 
ati.  The  fame  words  are  repeated,  Ad^verfus  Marcion.ul,  15, 
only  the  paffage  begins  as  follows  :  Penes  Ponticos  Barbarice.  gen- 
tis  infantes  in  praelium  

I  Quod  Burgundio  cantat  efculentus, 
Infundens  acido  comam  butyro. 

Scdoriizi!  yJj>olliiiar}s,carm,  iz, 

xaKovfft,  Karaxpi^vroti  £i;  \vxvov.  Sed  nmltl  adipe  ladis,  quod 
butyrum  vocant,  utuntur  ad  lucernam.  aemens  Akxand.  P^dag, 
i.  p.  107. 

every 
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every  where  cuftomary  at  prefent.  We  never  find  it 
mentioned  by  Galen  and  others  as  a  food,  though 
they  have  fpoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other  pur- 
pofcs.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  faid  of  it  in  that  refped:  by  the  au- 
thors who  treat  on  agriculture,  though  they  have 
given  us  very  particular  information  concerning 
milk,  cheefe,  and  oil.  This,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  other  writers,  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the 
ancients  having  entirely  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
the  ufe  of  good  oil;  and  in  the  like  manner,  butter 
at  prefent  is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
it  is  fold  in  the  apothecaries'  (hops  for  medicinal 
purpofes  *.  It  is  certain  befides,  that  in  warm 
countries  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  it  for  any  length 
of  time. 

To  conclude,  I  fhall  offer  one  remark,  which,  In 
my  opinion,  is  entirely  new.  It  appears  to  me,- 
by  the  information  which  I  have  here  collected 
from  the  ancients,  that  at  the  period  when  thefe 

*  When  Leodius  accompanied  the  eleftor  palatine,  Fredeiick 
II,  in  his  travels  througli  Spain,  he  was  defirous  of  purchafnig  in 
that  countiy  feveral  articles  ucceflary  for  their  journey.  After 
much  enquiry  concerning  butter,  he  Was  direfted  to  an  apothe- 
cary's-fhop,  where  the  people  were  much  aftoniflied  at  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  quantity  he  aflced  for,  and  fliewcd  him  a  little,  entirely 
rancid,  which  was  kept  in  a  bladder  for  external  ufe,  H.  Th.  Leodll 
Fita  ft  res  gcjlcc  Frtdcrici  Palatini.  Francof,  1 665,  4to.  lib.  vi. 
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authors  wrote,  people  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  making  butter  fo  clean  and  fo  firm  as  that 
which  we  ufe  on  our  tables.    On  the  contrar3r,  I 
am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  rather  in  an  oily 
ftate,  and  almoft  liquid.    They  all  fpeak  of  butter 
as  of  fomething  fluid.    The  moderns  cut,  knead, 
and  fpread  butter  j  but  the  ancients  poured  it  out  as 
one  pours  out  oil.  Galen  tells  us,  that,  to  make  foot 
of  butter,  the  butter  muft  be  poured  into  a  lamp. 
Had  the  ancients  ufed  in  their  lamps  hard  orfolid 
butter,  as  our  miners  ufe  tallow  in  the  lamps  that 
,  fupply  them  with  light  under  ground,  they  would 
not  have  made  choice  of  the  expreffion  to pcur  out. 
We  are  told  that  the  elephants  drank  butter  ^  and 
liquid  butter  mufl:  have  been  very  familiar  to  the 
Creek  tranflators  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  when 
they  could  mention  it  as  flowing  in  ftreams.  He- 
catsus,  quoted  by  Athena?us,  calls  the  butter  with 
which  the  Piconians  anointed  themfeives,  oil  of 
milk  *.    Cafaubon  f  obferves  on  this  paffage, 
that  the  author  makes  ufe  of  thefe  words,  becaufe 
butter  was  then  employed  inftead  of  oil,  and  fpokea 
of  in  the  like  manner,  as  was  the  cafe  with  fugar, 
which  was  at  firft  confidered  to  be  a  kind  of  hoi 
ney,  becaufe  it  was  equally  fweet  and  could  be 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofes.  Hippocrates,  on 

*  Lib.  X.  p.  447  :  a\t,(r>,;rxi  h  pv^^y  £Aa<^  ccTfo  yx\xr,ros. 
t  Ammadverfiones  in  Athen.  x,  cap.  14,  p.  74,. 

the 
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the  like  grounds,  calls  fwine's  feam,  fvvine's-oil  *; 
This  explanation  1  fliould  readily  adopt,  did  not 
fuch  expreffions  refpedling  butler,  as  one  can  sip- 
ply  only  to  fluid  bodies,  occur  every  where  with- 
out exception.  In  warm  countries,  indeed,  butter 
may  be  always  in  a  liquid  ftate ;  but  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  know  by 
means  of  kntading,  wafhing  and  faking,  to  render 
their  butter  fo  firm  and  clean  as  we  have  it  at  pre- 
fent.  On  this  account  it  could  not  be  long  kept  or 
tranfported,  and  the  ufe  of  it  mull  have  been  very 
much  limited. 

I  fliall  remark  in  the  laft  place,  that  butter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  fcarce  in  Norway 
during  the  ages  of  paganifm ;  for  we  find  mention 
made  by  hiftorians  of  a  prefent  of  butter  which  was 
fo  large  that  a  man  could  not  carry  it,  and  which 
was  confidered  as  a  very  refpeflable  gift  f . 

*  What  Hippocrates  calls  eAaiav  lo;  Erotian  explains  by  rs 
iiiov  j-sao. 

f  Suhm's  Forfog  til  en  afhandling  om  de  Danflces  og  Norlkes 
handel  og  feylads  den  hedenflce  tid.  This  efTay  may  be  found 
in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Tran/ecli  ms  of  the  Coprnf:a^en  Society, 
where  a  reference  is  made,  p.  93,  refpedling  the  above-mentioned 
circumftance,  to  Torfai  HiJIor.Noi'V.'g.  pars  i.  I.  feft.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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ten,  191 

—  Sammlung  zu  den  okonomi- 
fchen  tuijfenfchaften,  7 
Schulze,  Diflertat.  de  granorum  kermcs 
ufu,  183 

Schumacher,  Nacbrichten  xur  S'dchfi- 

fcben  gefcbichte,  147 
Schwandtner,  Scriptores  rerum  Hunga- 
ric.  112 

Schwarz,  Exercitat.  de  varia  fupellec- 

tile  rei  librariE  veterum,  219 
Schwarzius  De  butigulariis,  125 
Schwenkenfeld,  Teriotroph.  Silefia?,  389 
Schlozer  Von  anfrhcidlichkeit  der  pccke72 

in  Rufsland,  97 
Scriptores  rei  rufticae,  123 
Scylacis  Periplus,  374 
Seelen,  Selcdta  litteraria,  254 
Seneca,  74.  79-  93-  262 
Scrapioii  De  (implic.  medicinis,  179 
Servius  ad  Virgilium,  79 
Sfxtus  Empiricus,  49 
Sidonius  Apollin.,  T19.  268.  413 
Sigcberti  A£la  St.  Guiberti,  50 
Silius  Italicus,  229.  26:.  278 
Smyth's  Tour  in  America,  381 
Socrates,  z66 

Spiclmann,  Inftitutiones  chcmia:,  335. 
35» 

Spiltler,  Grfcbicble  -uon  Hannover,  149 
Spreiigcli  Hundiuerke  und  kunjie,  23  3. 

{itephani  Prsedium  rufticum,  11?.  126. 
7 


Stephani  Thefaurus,  120 
[^on  Stettens  Kunjigifchichte  der  Jladl 
Augsburg,  27..        n,z.  143.  232.246 
Sliler,  Stammbaumder  Teutjchcn fprache, 

200 

Stoever,  Leben  Ton  Linne,  7 

Strabo,  2?.  43.  46.  52.  278,  313.  374, 

403.407 
Stypmann  De  jure  maritime,  324 
Suetonius,  2.  47  7:;.  90.  273.  289.  20,1 
Subnis  Fbrsog  om  Danjkes  handel,  416 
Suidas,  '  Tg 

Swedenborgius  De  cupro,  335 
Swertii  Athenae  Bclgicse,  62 
Symmachi  Epiftolae,  318 

T. 

TABLEAU  de  Paris,  107 
Tacitus,  409.  41 1 
Talmud,  24 

Tazerniir,  Rei  fen,  88.  336, 
Teinturier  parfait,  205 
Tentori,  Storia  di  Venezia,  157 
Du  Tcrtre,  Hift.  des  Antilles,  15 
TertuUianus,  75.  90.  175.  229.  231, 
413 

Thevenot,  Voyages,  298 
Tirabofci  15iblioth.  Modenefe 
Theophrafti  Hift.  plantarum,  82.116, 

117,  118.  249,  250.  259 
Theophraftus  De  lapidibus,  339.  357 
Thefaurus  antiqUitat.  Italia?,  158 
Tbomans  Reife  und  lebensbefcbreibung, 

246 

Thomafii  Differtationes  de  jure  circa 
pharmacopolia  civitatum,  127 

.  Dillertationes  academicse, 

ibid. 

Thucydides,  154 

Thunberg,    Re/a  uti  Eurofa,  ./Ifrica, 

Afia,  299 
Toletanus  De  rebus  Hifpanicis,  201 
Topografia  Veneta,  150 
Torfai  Hift.  Norveg.  416 
Tournefort,  Inftitut.  rei  herbaria;,  210 

• — ■  •-  Voyages,  ibid. 

Tozelti  Viaggi,  115 

Traite  De  la  culture  du  nopal,  197 

Tranfaftions  of  the  Copenhagen  Society, 

416 

Trebellius  Pollio,  83 

IVyphiodorus,  S03 

Turnebi  Adverfaria, 

Tufler's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Huf- 

bandry,  384 
Tyfon's  Anatomy  of  a  pigmy,  176 
Tzctzes,  Chiliades,  4.  11 

V. 

VALERIUS Maximus, 23.45,46.  227 

Valemii^l 
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■Vakntini  Mufeum  mufeorum,  58.  64 

Pe  la  Falle,  Reifin,  86 

Varrenne  de  Beoft,  L'Art  d'imiter  Ics 

pcrles,  16 
Varro  De  lingua  Latina,  26 
 De  reruftica,  50.  117.  249.  377. 

412 

Vegetius  Dc  arte  veterinaria,  268.  270. 
aSS.  293.  298 

■  De  mulomedic.  130 

—  De  re  militari,  276 

Vergilius,  Polydorus,  De  rerum  inven- 
tor. 102.  270 

La  Vie  de  Jean-  Bapt.  Colbert,  332 

Vigerus  De  Grsecae  diftionis  idiotifmis, 
412 

Villani,  Hiftorie  Florentine,  104 
Virgil,  75.  77.  81,  262,  263.  276. 
301 

Vitruvius,  2.  77.  97.  317 
Volkmann,  Silefia  fubterranea,  170 
Voltaire,  106 

Volacerrani  Comment,  urba.ni,  376 
Vopilbus,  42.  197.230,231 
Voffii  Etymologicon,  397.400 
Vollius  De  vitiis  fermonis,  2or.  270 

U. 

UERER  filten,  temperament  wid  ge- 

richtsh'ofe  Spanieus,  193 
Univerfal  Lexicon,  108 
Uyttfierf,  Natiterlyke  hijlorie  van  coche- 

nille,  195 

W. 

ff^ALSH,  Naturgef chichi e  der  verjlein- 


VVallafzky,    Confpeftus  rcipub.  litter, 

Huiigariac,  log 
Wallerii  Lucubralio  de  fyftcm,  minera- 

logicisj  60 

 Syftcma  mineralium,  344.  371 

Waltheri  DilFertat.  de  biityro,  397 
IVeckens  Bejchreibung  Drefdens,  149 
Weeks  Drefdner  Cbronik,  321 
Weinarti  Gefchichte  Drefdem,  1^)9 
We'iJferVon  JVirtemberg.  gefetzen,  i^z 
Wefzpremi  Medicorum  Hungariae  bio- 

graphia,  109.  11 1 
A  Weyhe,  Parergon  de  camino,  67 

 !»  De  fpeculi  origins,  Hid. 

— —  Aulicus  politicus.  Hid. 
Winkelmann  Von  b  'ddern  der  alten,  66 
— — — —  Defcription  des  pierres  gra- 

vees  du  Baron  de  Stofch,  292.  295 
Winkelmann's  Letters  on  Herculaneuia^ 

III,  212,  234,  235 
Wittenbergifches  IVochenhlatt^  3  89 
Wormii  Litteratura  Runica,  412 

X. 

XENOPHON,  52.  121,  262,  264, 265. 

270.  27S.  290.  297.  300 
Ximenes,  Hill.  Arabum,  27 

Z. 

ZANETTI  Deir  origine  di  alcupe 
arti  appreffo  i  Veneziani,  69.  99. 
103 

Zanon,  LetCere  dell' agricoltura,  382 
Zapatse  Mirabilia,  feu  Secrcta  medico- 

chirurgica,  112 
Zonaras,  265 
Zofimus,  266 
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A. 

Ables,  ablettes,  a  fifli,  the  fcales  of  which  arc  ufed  for 

making  artificial  pearls,  i6 
JEs  du8'i]e^  explanation  of  it,  226 
j^gu't  Del,  how  ornamented  by  the  nuns,  1 70 
Agricola,  George,  his  colleftion  of  natural  curiofities,  60 
Alcuin,  a  poet  of  the  8th  century,  his  infcription  for  a  wrl- 

ting-ftudy,  217 
AJhurnus  of  Aufonius,  perhaps  the  bleak,  1 7 
Alexander,  how  his  body  was  embalmed,  53. — Anecdote  of 

him,  85 

Alexius  Pedemontanus,  an  account  of  him,  and  his  real  name. 

Alkali,  volatile,  preferves  pearl-elTence,  18 
Aikermes,  origin  of  the  name,  185 

Akhelmus,  or  Aldhelmus,  his  poem  on  a  writing-pen,  217 
American  produ6lions  received  diminutive  names  from  fimilar 

Spanifh  produdlions,  192 
jinccrale,  a  buoy,  1 19 

uintlhna  and  Antella,  meaning  of  thefe  words,  267 
Apicius  unacquainted  with  butter,  414 
Aplyjta,  fea-hare,  pearls  found  under  its  fhleld,  2 
Apothcca,  its  various  meanings,  131 

Apothecaries,  127.  Greek  and  Roman  phyficlans  prepared 
their  own  medicines,  128.  Pigmentarii,  feplafiarii,  phar- 
macopolse  and  medicamentarii,  account  of,  130.  Oldeft 
meaning  of  Apotheca  and  Apothecarius,  131.  Apotheca- 
ries, their  employment  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  132. 
Pharmacy  firll  feparated  from  medicine  by  the  Arabian  phyfi- 
cians,  133.  Medicine  edift  iffued  by  the  Emperor  Frede- 
ric 11.  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  134.  Some  extrafts 
from  it,  135.    Conftantinug  A.fer,fome  account  of  him,  136. 

Medical, 
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Medical  eftablifhments  in  Europe,  formed  after  that  at  Salcr. 
no,  137.  Englifh  apothecaries,  139.  Apothecaries  iii  France, 
140.  Apothecaries  in  Germany,  141 — 149.  Guftavus  Erick- 
fon.  King  of  Sweden,  fent  to  Dr.  Audtlius  of  Li.'btc  for  an 
•experienced  phyfician  and  good  apothecary,  149.  When  he 
died,  had  no  other  phyfjcians  with  him  than  his  barber,  maf- 
tcr  Jacob  ;  an  apothecary,  matter  Lucas  ;  and  his  confeffor, 
inagifter  Johannes,  150.  Portable  apothecary's  fhop  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  151.    Firft  difpenfatorium,  152 

Apuleius,  his  fondnefs  for  natural  hiftory,  48 

ylqua-vita,  when  that  term  began  to  be  ufed,  1 1 2 

Archal,  the  inventor  of  brafs-wire,  243 

Armenian-ftone,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  lafis  lazuli^  33; 

Arfenick,  nob  known  to  the  ancients,  358. 

Arts,  their  connexion,  165 

Ariindo  fcrlptoria  of  Bauhin,  not  fuf&ciently  charafterifed,  2 08 

^Ifia  procoTifularisy  1 7  5 

AJlrabay  a  ftirrup,  282 

Atrium,  origin  of  that  word, 

Attains,  his  cloth,  what  it  was,  228 

Azuru7iij  azur,  349 

5A11R.INGT0N  (Dalnes),  his  eiror  refpe£ling  turkeys,  377 
Baths  of  the  ancients,  how  heated,  97 
Eeloms  made  of  holcus,  259 

Berenice,  wife  of  Dijotarus,  anecdote  refpcfting  her  and  a  Spar-i 

tan  lady,  404 
Bifmuth,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  358 
Bleak,  its  fcales  employed  for  making  artificial  pearls,  16 
Blue  glafs  of  the  ancients,  from  what  it  received  its  colour,  361 
Bodies,  dead,  how  preferved  by  the  ancients,  49.  52.  54 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Tufcany,  had  horfes  (hod  with  filver,  309 
Bottles,  glafs,  when  they  came  into  ufe,  124: — origin  of  thq 

name,  125 
Beurgeau,  kind  of  Hiell-fifh,  15 
Boutique,  derivation  of  it,  131 
Bow-dye,  name  given  to  fcarlct  in  England,  2O) 
Brackenhofer,  his  ColleAion  of  Natural  Curiofities,  64 
Brandt  difcovered  cobalt  to  be  a  fcmimetal,  370 
Breitkopf,  his  paper-hangings,  162 

Brewer,  a  Fleming  invited  to  England  by  K.  Charles  IL 

improve  the  art  of  dyeing  fcarlet,  205 
Brewers,  tax  paid  by  them  for  the  ufe  of  water,  325 
Brunfwick,  colletSlion  of  curiofities  there,  343 
Bucharia  produces  lapis-lazuli,  334 

Buck-wheat,  247.    Opinions  of  the  old  botanifts  refpeding 
it,  248.   Was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  249.  Litrcduced 

into 
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into  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  250- 
Said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  northern  part  of  A(ia» 
252.  Not  mentioned  by  Crefcentio,  who  hved  in  the  13th 
century,  253.  Why  called  heidenkorn  (heath-corn),  ibid, 
Conjeftures  refpeding  other  names  given  to  it,  254,255, 
When  cultivated  in  England,  256.  Account  of  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  it,  ibid.  Sows  itfelf  in  Siberia,  for  four  or  five  years, 
by  the  feeds  that  drop,  257.  Additional  remarks,  257 — 260. 
Difficult  to  be  cultivated,  261. 
Butter,  396.  The  component  parts  of  milk,  and  produdlion 
of  butter,  explained,  ibid.  Whether  butter  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  examined,  397.  Paflage  in  the  Proverbs  re- 
fpefting  it,  wrongly  tranflated,  398.  Oldeft  mention  of  it  in 
Greek  writers,  399.  Was  known  to  the  Scythians,  ibid. 
Called  by  Hippocrates  pikerion,  401.  That  word  not  to 
be  found  in  Hefychius,  Suidas  or  Pollux,  ibid.  Butter  eat  by 
the  Thracians,  at  the  wedding  entertainment  of  Iphicrates, 
402,  Ufed  by  the  Lufitanians  inftead  of  oil,  403.  Ele- 
phants drank  it,  ibid.  Anecdote  concerning  it,  related  by 
Plutarch,  404.  Account  given  of  it  by  Diofcorides  and 
Galen,  405,  406.  Invention  of  butter  afcribed  by  Pliny  to 
the  Germans,  408.  Oxygala  and  Cafeus  oxygalaSli&us  ex- 
plained, 40Q,  410.  Derivation  of  the  word  ^a/jnm,  411. 
That  exprellion  firft  ufed  by  Columella,  412.  Various  ufes. 
to  which  butter  was  applied  by  the  ancients,  413.  Litilc 
employed  at  prefent  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  414.  But-r 
ter  of  the  ancients  was  fluid,  and  not  hard  like  ours,  415.- 
Butter  fcarce  in  Norway,  during  the  ages  of  paganifm,  416 

c. 

CACTUS,  cochineal  plant,  193 

Cad7nia,  different  meanings  of  that  word,  356 

Caruhum  of  the  ancients,  what  it  was,  345 

Cnlamus,  a  writing-quill,.  221 

Camarina,  wood  floated  there,  317 

Camels  had  a  kind  of  (lioes  put  upon  their  feet  to  preferve  their 

hoofs  during  journeys,  286 
Caminus,  meaning  of,  77 
Carme/tn,  cramoiji,  carmin,  derivation  of,  185 
Da  Carraro,  Francefco,  Lord  of  Padua,  firft  caufed  a  chimney 

to  be  conftrufted  at  Rome,  104 
Carthaginians  had  the  firft  paved  llreets,  22 
Centrum,  in  a  ftone,  what  it  meant,  342 

Chardin,  his  dcfcription  of  the  reeds  ufed  in  the  Eaft  for  wri- 
ting, 209  ^  ^ 
Charlatan^  origin  of  the  word,  20 r 

Cheefe,  a  component  patt  of  milk,  396.    Known  earlier  than 
butter,  411 

Childen'c, 
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Childen'c,  horfc-fhoe  found  in  his  grave,  304 
Chimneys,  65.  No  traces  of  chimneys  difcovercd  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  66.  Principal  writers  on  the  antiquity  of  them, 
67 — 69.  Paflagcs  in  the  Greek  authors  fuppofed  to  allude 
to  them,  69 — 72.  PafTnges  in  the  Roman  authors,  73 — 76. 
Meaning  of  the  word  caminus^  77.  Houfes  of  the  ancients 
had  no  chimneys,  and  were  much  expofed  to  fmoke,  78. 
How  the  ancients  hardened  their  wood,  81.  Methods  em- 
ployed to  prevent  it  from  fmoking,  82,  83.  In  what  man- 
ner they  warmed  their  apartments,  8j.  Extravagance  of 
Heliogabahis,  86.  Defcription  of  the  Hoves  ufed  in  Perfia, 
87.  Derivation  of  the  word  chimney,  92.  Houfes  of  the  an- 
cients kept  warm  by  pipes  inclofed  in  the  walls,  94.  Winkcl- 
mann's  defcription  of  ancient  Hoves  found  in  a  ruined  villa,  96. 
Caminata,  fuppofed  by  Du  Cange  and  Voflius  to  mean  apart- 
ments with  chimneys,  99.  This  opinion  falfe,  ibid.  No 
chimneys  in  the  loth,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.  Proved 
fi-om  the  ignitcgium,  or  cowvre-feu,  101.  The  oldelt  account 
of  chimneys,  in  an  infcription  at  Venice,  103.  Firft  chim- 
ney-fvveepers  in  Germany  came  from  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
1O5.    Chimney-fweeps  at  Paris  Savoyards,  106 

ChryfocoUa      the  ancients,  what  it  was,  357 

Cleaning  the  ilreets  of  P  iris,  and  other  cities,  33 — 40 

Cleomenes,  anecdote  of  him,  52 

Cleopatra  diifolved  her  pearls  in  vinegar,  i 

Cloaca  of  Rome,  32 

Clojlra,  faid  to  mean  ftirrups,  279 

Clothes  embroidered  with  gold,  antiquity  of  them,  227 

Cobalt,  353.  Is  melted  with  filiceous  earth  and  pot-a(heP,  to  a 
kind  of  blue  glafs  called  fmalt,  354.  Ground  fmalt,  or 
powder-blue,  ihid.  Meaning  of  the  word  cadmia  uncertain, 
356.  Cobalt  not  known  to  the  ancients,  358.  Reafon 
why  Lehmann,  Paw,  and  others,  think  that  the  ancients 
ufed  fmalt,  359.  Mr.  Gmelin's  experiments  on  the  blue 
of  the  ancients,  361.  Origin  of  the  name  cobalt,  362. 
Tirft  colour-mills  in  Germany  for  grinding  fmalt,  364. 
Smalt  not  mentioned  in  books  till  a  late  period,  368.  The 
oldeft  defcription  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Birin- 
goccio,  369 

Cobalup,  a  fpirit  faid  to  haunt  mines,  363 

Cocandla,  the  lady-cow,  i  76 

Coccus  caBi,  American  cochineal,  17.3 

Coccus  ilicis,  known  to  the  ancients,   173 — How  colIc£lcd, 

Coccus  radlch,  not  known  to  the  ancients,  185.    Colledlcd  by 

the  convents,  187.    Called  St.  John's  blood,  189 
Cochineal,  fee  Kcrmes 
Coeur,  James,  account  of  him,  385 

ConfcC'- 
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Confcaionaru,  their  employment,  134 
Conrtantlnus  Afer,  account  of  h.m,  13& 
Coppus,  a  meafure,  188 

Cordus,  Valerius,  account  ^.m,  00  ^^^^^ 
Cork,  114.    ^'•"f        °Vto  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

ihid.    Cork  uled  oy  uic  a  p  .  Romans  made 

nets,  118.  Anch0r.bu0ysmade0f.t  lj9.  1^0^  C^^k. 
foles  of  it,  to  fecure  their  feet  f^^^J^^^^^^^ods  of  clofmg 
jackets,  antiquity  of  t^em,  121  •  ^nc^ent  met       ^^^^^  ^  S 

upwine-cafks  and  other  '^'^   ra^poers  firll  in- 

common  among  the  anc.ents,  Cork^^^^^ 
troduced  after  the  invention  of  ^^^^^  ^otUe  ,  1^4 
quityof  the  words  loutiaux  and  houUlles,  125.  variouj. 

cS:n"aS:or..ics,  wh,  fca^ce  ia  ancient  tl^es,  49 

Cor/z-Jf,  fignifies  cork,  il8 

Crax  akaor,  379  _ 

Cmim,  nature  of  it,  39°        _,  ^ 

Crocodile,  when  firft  known  at  Rome,  45 

^Xtatc^St'Sfthl^h'unt  up  U  .he  tuples  of  the  ao. 

cients,  43 
Curfeu-bell,  what  it  was,  loi 
Cyanusoi  the  ancients,  copper-bhie,  343 
Cyprinus  fl/^:;r«r/^  produces  pearl  effence,  l& 
Cyprus,  ifland  of,  produced  good  copper,  359 

D. 

DEPUTATI,  perfons  appointed  to  carry  wounded  foldier, 

from  the  field  of  battle,  281 
gf^tr^tVctt^^^^  on  their  feet  to  p.eferve  them 

I)S'Jfcored,^^by  an  accident    that  a  folution  of  ti. 

with  cochineal  produces  a  beautiful  fcarlet,  203 
Duck-weed,  lemna,  324 
Durra  of  the  Arabs,  kind  of  bolcus,  25s 

E. 

ECARL/ir£,  meaning  of  the  woro%  201 
Elbe   wood-fioating  on  it,  the  earlielt,  321 
Elizabrth,  St.  theinventrefsof  Hungary  water,  108 
Embroidery,  antiquity  of  it,  330  ^ob.inus 
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Eobanus  Heffus,  extradl  from  his  poem  on  the  wire-drawing 
machine,  236 

Ephlppium,  fignified  at  firft  a  covering  for  a  horfe,  afterwards 

a  faddle,  264 
EryJimuTti  of  the  ancients,  what  plant  it  was,  249 
EJfence  d' orient,  113 

Ethiopian?,  ancient,  acquainted  with  butter,  403 
Eunapius,  when  he  hved,  50 

F. 

FILATIM,  what  it  fignified,  245 

Fil  d'Archaly  origin  of  the  name,  245 

Filigrane-work,  antiquity  of  it,  245 

Fire-watchmen  in  ancient  Rome,  75 

Fifli,  tranfported  in  the  Eaft  covered  with  wax,  5  ^ 

Flamma,  or  Fiamma,  when  he  Hved,  100 

Flatting-mill,  defcription  of  it,  233 

Floating  of  wood,  311.  Different  methods  of  floating  xi^ 
ibid.  What  gave  rife  to  this  invention,  313.  Wood  floated 
by  Solomon  for  building  the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  ihidt 
Wood  floated  at  Camarina  in  Sicily,  317.  Wood  tranf- 
ported on  water  by  the  Romans,  ihid.  Prodigious  trunk  of 
a  larch-tree  mentioned  by  Pliny,  318.  Romans  brought 
£re-wood  from  Africa,  ih'id,  Earlieft  account  of  floating 
■wood  in  Germany,  319.  Hiftory  of  wood-floating  in 
France,  321— -323.  Jus  grutie,  refearch  refpedling  it, 
324—328 

Floats  for  nets,  of  what  made  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  119 
Fumaria  explained,  73 
Fmnariohivi ,  9 1 

Fournier,  Anthony,  improved  the  art  of  wire-drawing,  239 
Fowls,  faid  to  thrive  near  fmoke,  81 

G. 

GJLLINJE  Jfricana,  mekagrtdes,  372 
Gallopavo,  firil  mention  of,  379 
George  II,  how  his  body  was  embalmed,  57 
German icus,  what  method  he  employed  to  ftrengthen  his  an- 
cles, 273 
Giraful,  meaning  of  that  word,  14 
Glimmer,  the  life  of  it,  170 
Gobelin  improved  tlie  art  of  dyeing  fcarlct,  204 
Gold  threads  u fed  for  ornamenting  dreffcs,  227 
6ViW^-i<V>tf/ff/7Ar,  his  pcrquifitc,  J 24 
Granum,  the  fame  as  coccus,  i  74 
Grulii^  grut'ta,  meaning  of  thcfc  words,  324 

Guiney- 
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Guiney-cocks  mentioned  by  Cavendifli,  391 
Von  Gulich  improved  the  fcarlet-dye,  204. 

H. 

HAGELSHEIMER,  an  artift  in  wire-drawing,  239 
Hair,  how  reprefented  on  metal  heads  found  at  Herculaneura, 
234 

Hanno,  his  voyages, 

Hautfch,  inventor  of  metalh'c  duft,  169 

Hddenlorn,  buck-wheat,  origin  of  that  name,  253 

Held,  fee  Hagelsheimer 

Herculaneum  had  paved  ftreets,  26 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  a  kind  of  millet  as  large  as  a  tree,  259 

Hippace,  cheefe  made  of  mare's  milk,  400 

Hippocentaur  brought  alive  to  Egypt,  50.    How  preferved 

when  it  died,  ihid. 
Homer,  fome  of  his  epithets  fuppofed  to  allude  to  horle- 

(hoes,  301 

Honey  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  prefervlng  natural  curlofi- 
ties,  52 

iloofs  of  horfes,  how  hardened  by  the  ancients,  300 
Horfe-fhoes,  286.  Writers  on  the  antiquity  of  them,  ibid. 
Methods  employed  by  the  ancients  to  preferve  the  feet  of 
their  cattle,  287.  Mules  fliod  with  filver  and  gold,  289. 
Shoes  of  the  Roman  cattle  ill  fattened  on,  291.  Proofs  of 
horfes  being  fliod  among  the  ancients,  292.  Hoofs  of 
the  ancient  cavalry  foon  fpoilt  and  worn  out,  ihid.  An  - 
cients were  unacquainted  with  horfe-fhoes  fuch  as  ours,  294. 
Employed  on  that  account  great  care  to  procure  horfes  with 
ftrong  hoofs,  297.  Horfes  not  fhod'  in  Ethiopia,  Japan, 
and  Tartary,  298.  Examination  of  the  grounds  on  which 
fome  afGrm  that  the  horfes  of  the  ancients  were  fhod  in  the 
fame  manner  as  ours,  299 — 304.  Horfe-fhoe  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  the  grave  of  Childeric,  304.  Miftake  of  Panci- 
rollus  refpefting  the  antiquity  of  our  horfe-fhoes,  305.  Horfe- 
ihoes  firft  mentioned  in  the  9th  century,  under  the  name  of 
felinaia,  307  ;  mentioned  in  Italian,  Englifh,  and  French 
writers  of  the  fame  century,  309.  The  praftice  of  (hoeing 
horfes,  when  introduced  into  England,"  310.  Horfe-fhoes 
found  in  fome  of  the  graves  of  the  old  Germans  and  Van- 
dals, 311 

Hungary  water,  107.  Method  of  preparing  it,  ibid.  Fabu- 
lous origin  of'  the  name,  108.  Receipt  for  making  it  firft 
mentioned  in  a  fmall  book  by  John  Prevot,  109.  Copy  of 
the  receipt,  lio.  Name  aqua  vita,  ^novin  in  Hungary  fo 
early  as  the  14th  century,  112,  Rea,l  origin  of  the  name 
i'eau  de  la  reine  d''Hongrie,  113. 

yoL.  II.  F  f  JACKETS, 
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I. 

JAQKETS,  cork,  of  ihe  ancients,  121 
Jacks  driven  by  finoke,  antiquity  of  them,  383 
Japan,  horfcs  there  have  fiiocs  made  of  ftraw,  298 
Jaquin,  inventor  of  glafs  pearls,  1 3 
Jerufalem,  ftreets  of  it  fwept  every  day,  24 
Jefuits  faid  to  have  brought  turkeys  to  Europe,  388 
Jews  obliged  to  clean  the  ftreets  at  Hamburgh,  40 
Ignltegium  ov pyriteghim,  loi 

Indians  near  the  Red  Sea,  their  art  of  making  fiiell-firti  produce 
pearls,  3 

Indigo,  why  the  ufe  of  it  was  decried,  199 
Ingraffias   firft  difcovercd  that  bone  in  the  ear  called  fuipcsy 
274 

Infeds,  the  manner  of  their  produftion  little  known  to  the 

ancients,  178 
Intexere  and  infuere  fignified  the  fame  thing,  229 
Inventions  often  later  than  what  might  have  been  CKpefted, 

271 

Iron  produces  blue  glafs,  361 

Julian  would  not  fufFer  his  apartment  at  Paris  to  be  heated 

during  the  winter,  98 
yus  grutia,  origin  of  the  term,  324 

Judin,  emperor   of  the  Weft,  his  ignorance,  215.  Means 
contrived  to  enable  him  to  write,  ibid. 

K. 

KENTMANN,  his  colleftion  of  natural  curiofities,  62 
Kermes  and  cochineal,  171.  Belong  to  the  fame  genus,  172. 
Three  kinds  defcribed,  173.  Second  fpecies  of  them  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ara- 
bian authors,  173.  Places  where  the  ancients  coUefted 
kermes,  175.  Kermes  ftill  found  in  the  Levant,  176. 
French  and  Spanifh  kermes,  177.  How  colleftcd  by  the 
ancients,  178,  179.  Name  given  to  them  in  the  mid 
die  ages,  iSo.  How  preferved  at  thofe  periods,  181.  When 
this  dye  was  known  in  Germany,  182.  Origin  of  the  name 
ktnneSi  184.  Opinion  of  profefTor  Tychfen  on  the  fub- 
jecTt,  185 — 188.  Difcovery  of  the  American  cochineal,  192; 
defcribed  by  Acofta  and  Herrera,  194.  Difputes  whether 
cochineal  was  infedls  or  berries,  ibid.  Bett  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  195  ;  how  determined,  ibid.  A  plant  with  infcdU 
upon  it  fent  to  Linnasus  by  Rolander,  196  ;  the  infcfts 
dcftroyed  by  the  ignorance  of  his  gardener,  ibid.  Real 
cochineal  brought  to  St.  Domingo,  by  Thierry  a  French 

iiaturalift, 
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naturalift,  ibid.  Kermes  early  employed  in  the  Eaft  to  dye 
red,  197.  This  coujefture  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  paf- 
fage  in  Vopifcus,  19S.  Derivation  of  the  word  fcarlet^ 
200.  Oldeil;  writers  who  ufe  the  word  fcarletum,  20r. 
Drebbel  diicovered  that  a  foliition  of  tin  produced  with 
cochineal  a  beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  203.  Gobelin  improved 
the  art  of  dyeing  fcarlet  in  PVance,  204.  The  firit  dye- 
houfe  for  fcarlet  in  England  ellablifhed  by  a  Fleming,  205 

Kitchens  of  the  ancients  much  expofed  to  fmoke,  72 

Kuffelar  improved  the  dyeing  of  fcarlet,  204. 

L. 

L/IC  CONeRETUM,  meaning  of  it  uncertain,  410 

Lace,  328.  Method  of  making  it,  329,  Was  not  known  to 
the  ancients,  330.  Opus  Phrygianum  explained,  ihid. 
Lace  among  old  church  furniture,  331.  Eftablifliment  of 
the  lace-manufaclure  in  France,  under  Colbert,  ihid.  Lace 
a  German  invention,  332.  The  art  of  making  it  found 
out  at  Annaberg,  in  1561,  by  Barbara  Uttmann,  ihid, 

Lacky  the  Arabick  for  red.,  200 

Lanyer,  inventor  of  velvet  paper-hangings,  163 

Lapis  tazuli,  where  found,  334 

Larch-tir,  planks  of  it  tranfported  to  Rome  by  water^  fi'om 

the  Alps,  317 
Lava,  blue  vitrified,  ufed  for  mofaic  work,  361 
Lebanon,  cedars  of,  defcribed,  314 

LegF,  difeafe  of,  occafioned  by  riding  without  ftirrups,  273 
Leodius  could  not  procure  butter  in  Spain,  414 
LeontiuF,  when  he  lived,  347 
LigUa  coda  explained,  83 

Linen  interwoven  or  embroidered  with  gold  threads,  229 
LinnjEUs,  his  difcovery  of  forcing  fhell-fifli  to  produce  pearls,  5. 

Why  ennobled,  7.    His  arms,  ibid* 
Lomentuni,  meaning  of  it,  357 
London,  when  paved,  30,  3  i 
Londrindiana,  invention  of,  164 
Lotharingia,  duke  of.  Imperial  fire-mafter,  106. 

M, 

MAIZE  brought  from  America,  393 
Margariiiiii  explained,  1 1 

Marquis,  French,  his  ftratagem  to  gain  the  afFedilons  of  his 

miftrefs,  19 
Medicammtarii,  their  employment,  131 
Melengrides  o(  the  ancients,  our  Guinea-fowls,  372 
Mexicans  faid  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  cochl- 

iieal  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  192 
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Milium  Induum  of  Pliny,  what  it  was,  259 
Milk,  its  component  parts,  396 

Minerals  of  tlie  ancients,  difficult  to  be  afcertained  what  they 
were,  355 

Moorifh  millet,  origin  of  the  name,  261.    When  made  known. 

Mud,  fifhed  up  by  the  ancients  in  nets,  316 
Mules  ufed  formerly  for  riding,  inftead  of  horfes,  289 
Murano,  artificial  pearls  made  there,  12 
Mufcles,  what  kind'of  them  contain  pearls,  5. 

N 

NATURAL  curtoGties,  colleftions  of  them,  43.  Rare  na- 
tural produftions  depofited  by  the  ancients  in  their  temples, 
ihid.  An  account  of  different  articles  of  this  kind,  and 
where  kept,  44 — 46.  Colleftion  of  natural  curiofities  form- 
ed by  Auguftus,  47.  Apuleius  fond  of  natural  hiftory,  48  ; 
coUedled  pctrifaftions  on  the  African  mountains,  ibid.  Na- 
tural bodies  preferved  in  ancient  times  by  means  of  fait,  49. 
Heads  of  the  martyrs  preferved  with  fait,  50.  Different 
animals  preferved  in  the  fame  manner,  51.  Dead  bodies 
preferved  from  putrefaftion  by  being  put  in  honey,  52  ;  in- 
llances  of  this  praftice,  ibid.  Dead  bodies  among  the  Scy- 
thians, Affyrlans,  and  Perfians,  covered  over  with  wax,  54. 
Fifli  and  apples  tranfported  ia  wax,  55.  Origin  of  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  wrapping  up  dead  bodies  in  wax-cloth,  ibid. 
Inftanccs  of  it,  56.  Books  found  in  the  grave  of  Numa, 
how  preferved,  57.  No  traces  of  collections  of  curiofities 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  in  the  treafuries  of  kings  and 
princes,  58.  Where  coUedlions  were  firft  formed  by  private 
perfons,  59.  The  firft  private  coUeftlons  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 60.    The  oldeft  catalogues  of  fuchcolleftions,  61 — 64 

l7opa!,  cochineal  plant,  193 

Norway,  prefent  of  butter  there,  as  large  as  a  man  could 

carry,  416 
Numa,  his  books  when  found,  57 

Nuremberg,  art  of  wire-drawing  brought  to  great  perfection 

there,  238 
Nxffuy  root  of  it  ufed  for  corks,  127. 

O. 

OAK,  the  cork-tree  a  fpecles  of  it,  115 
Ocimum  of  the  ancients  not  buck-wheat,  2^9 
Oil,  how  preferved  by  the  ancients,  82 
Opuniia,  account  of  that  plant,  19J 
Opus  Phrygianum,  explained,  330 
Oviedo  described  two  kinds  of  tuna,  193 

Oxwala,  meaning  of  it,  409. 

'  ^  PAINTING, 
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P. 

PAINTING,  how  divided,  164 
Paper,  Ciiinele  lilver-coloured,  171 

Paper-hangings,  160.  Different  kinds  of  them,  ibid.  Print* 
ed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  cotton,  161.  Velvet-pa- 
per, how  prepared,  162.  Invented  in  England  by  Jerome 
L,anyer,  163.  Called  at  firit  Londrindiana,  164.  Tierce,  a 
Frenchman,  difputed  this  invention  with  the  Englifh,  165. 
Audran,  his  invention,  166.  The  art  of  imprinting  gold 
and  filver  figures  on  paper  invented  by  Eccard,  167.  Oldeit 
account  of  fuch  hangings  made  in  Germany,  ibid.  New- 
improvement  in  them,  168.  Metallic  duft  invented  by  an 
artift  at  Nuremberg,  169.  Silver-coloured  glimmer  em-, 
ployed  in  making  paper-hangings,  170 

Paris,  how  wood  was  conveyed  to  it  In  floats,  322.  When  its 
Hreets  were  paved,  26.  Why  called  iLw/f/w,  28.  Cleaning 
of  the  ftreets  there,  33 

Parlfians  compelled  to  conftrudl  privies,  38,  39 

Paving  of  llreets,  20.  More  accounts  of  paved  high-ways  than 
of  paved  ftreets  to  be  met  In  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  21.  Streets  lirft  paved  by  the  Carthaginians, 
22.  Streets  of  Thebes  were  paved,  23.  Whether  the 
ftreets  of  Jerufalem  were  paved,  not  known,  ibid.  Time 
when  the  flireets  of  Rome  began  to  be  paved,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  24.  Information  on  this  fubjeft  by 
Livy,  25.  Pavement  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  26. 
Cordova,  In  Spain,  paved  In  the  9th  century,  27.  Paris  not 
paved  In  the  12th  century,  ibidi     Caufe  of  its  being  paved, 

■  ibid.  Why  Its  name  Lutdia  was  changed  to  that  of  Paris, 
28.  Streets  of  London  not  paved  In  the  11th  century,  00. 
Time  when  Smithfield-markct  was  paved,  31.  German 
cities,  when  paved,  32.  Citizens  of  Paris  obliged  in  12S5 
to  repair  and  clean  the  ftreets,  33.  Regulations  on  this 
fubjeft,  34 — 36.  Reafon  why  an  order  was  paffed  that  no 
fwine  fliould  be  fuffcred  to  run  about  the  ftreets,  36.  In  the 
J 4th  century  people  at  Paris  permitted  to  throw  any  thing 
from  their  windows,  3  A  like  practice  In  Edinburgh,  37. 
Privies  ereAed  In  France  by  an  order  from  government.  38. 
Police-regulations  refp^ftlng  ftreets  in  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, 40.  Privies  erefted  at  an  earlier  period  in  Germany 
than  in  Paris,  41 

Pavo  bicalcaratus,  the  peacock-pheafant,  376 

Pearls,  artificial,  I.  Real  pearls  calcareous,  and  foluble  in 
vinegar,  iiid.  The  art  of  forcing  flieli-fifti  to  produce  pearls 
known  in  tlie  firft  centuries  of  the  chriftlan  jera,  3.  Method 
by  which  the  Chinefe  caufc  mufcles  to  produce  pearls,  5, 

Invention 
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Invention  of  Linnaeus  for  t'ne  fame  purpofe,  6.  How  pearl- 
filhers  know  thofe  fliells  which  contain  pearls,  9.  Conjec- 
ture refpefting  the  fecret  of  Linnaeus,  10.  Different  kinds 
of  artificial  pearls,  11,  12.  Livention  of  Jaquin  for  pre- 
paring artificial  pearls.,  13.  His  manner  of  making  pearls 
tlefcribed,  14 — 16.  Account  of  the  fifh  from  the  fcales  of 
which  he  made  his  pearl-effence,  16  ;  where  they  are 
caught,  17.     Time  of  this  invention  uncertain,  19 

Pelethronius  invented  a  covering  for  the  backs  of  horfes,  zCtl 

Perlia,  writing-reeds  produced  there,  208  > 

Peft-houfes  or  lazarettos,  when  ered^ed,  158 

Peter  de  Clugny,  fome  account  of  him,  218 

Petrifaflions  colledtcd  by  Apuleius,  48 

PhaTtnacopola  fold  medicines,  1 30 

Phrygians  embioidered  with  the  needle,  3.30 

Phry^ianum  opus,  ibid. 

Phrygioiiiee  ■vejiesy  ibidr 

Phyfemata  were  a  kind  of  pearls,  1 5 

Pnyficians,  ancient,  prepared  their  o\vn  medicines,  12S 

Pigmtntarn,  their  employment,  130 

Pigna,  account  of  him,  350 

Pintadoesor  Guinea-fowls,  373 

Plague,  origin  of  ic,  154 

Poliphilus,  a  name  aiTumed  by  Fr.  Columna,  279 
Porcelain  of  the  Chinefe,  from  what  it  receives  its  bhie  co- 
lour, 360 

PoR-horfes,  regulation  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  refpeding 

their  faddles,  266 
PcftUena,  meaning  of  that  word,  267 
Prayer-bell,  origin  of  it,  102 

P'revot  firll  gave  a  receipt  for  preparing  Hungary-water,  log 
Privies,  when  firft  erefted  at  Paris,  38  ;  earlier  in  Germany 

than  in  France,  41 
Purple  liquor  or  dye,  how  preferved  by  the  ancients,  54. 

QUARANTINE,  153.  Origin  of  this  beneficial  regulation 
obfcure,  ih':d.  Plague,  whence  brought  to  Europe,  i  54.  Qiia- 
rantinc  faid  to  have  been  firlt  eftabliflied  by  the  Venetians,  155. 
Account  given  of  it  by  Le  Bret,  156  ;  fecms  to  make  it  a 
century  earlier  than  it  ought  to  be,  .157.  Inllitution  of  the 
council  of  health,  mentioned  by  Bembo,  ihid.  Account 
given  by  Cantarenus  and  in  the  newell  Topography  of  Ve- 

■   nice,  158.    When  letters  of  health  were  fii il  written,  159 

^ercus,  derivation  of  it  from  the  Cekic,  184 

^leicus  ilic'ts,  frequented  by  kcrmcs.  173 

i^/(rcus/::lin-oi  the  Romans  our  cork-tree,  118 

4  Q^ick- 
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Quickelberg,  fome  account  of  him,  61 

Quills  for  writing,  antiquity  of  them,  2x6.    Scarcity  of  thetn 

at  Venice  in  the  15th  century,  223 
^ulfquiliuin,  cujcuhum,  fioldum,  the  word  fcarlct  derived  from 

them,  200. 

R. 

REEDS,  the  kinds  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  writing  not  pro- 
perly known,  207.    Places  where  the  beft  grew,  iM. 
Regalia  belonged  at  firft  to  private  perfons,  323 
Reuchlin,  his  misfortunes,  222 

Riding  without  faddles  or  any  covering  for  the  horfe,  ufual 

among  the  ancients,  26  I 
Riding-fervants  kept  to  aflift  people  to  get  on  horfeback,  277 
Rolander  fent  the  cochineal  plant  with  live  infects  on  it  to 

Linnaeus  at  Upfal,  196 
Romans,  how  their  young  men  were  accuftomed  to  vault  on 

horfeback,  276 
Rome,  when  paved,  24 

Rudolf,  inventor  of  the  drawing-machine  for  making  wire, 
237 

Rufcellai,  Jerome,  the  fame  as  Alexius  Pedemontanus,  351 
Ruufcher,  his  bett  refpedling  the  nature  of  cochineal,  I94.' 

8. 

SADDLES,  26  r.  In  early  ages  people  rode  on  the  bare  back 
of  the  horfe,  When  coverings  were  introduced,  ibid. 

Old  Germans  defplfed  the  Roman  cavalry,  who  employed 
.them,  263.  Opinion  of  PanciroUus  refpedlng  the  inven- 
tion of  faddles,  265.  Order  of  the  emperor  Theodofius  in 
the  year  385  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  faddles,  266. 
Prohibition  of  the  emperor  Leo  I,  that  no  one  fhould  orna- 
ment faddles  with  pearls  or  precious  ftones,  268.  Conjec- 
ture of  Goropius  Becanus,  that  the  faddl'"  was  invented  by 
the  Sulil,  269.    Saddles  invented  by  the  Perfians,  ibid. 

Saggina,  of  the  Italians,  260 

S indi-/.,  a  dye-plant  of  the  ancients,  199 

Sapphire  of  the  ancients  our  lazur,  341 

Scafa,  a  flirrup,  282 

S^a/tcli/ia,  ftirrups,  284 

Hca.'ifiia,  the  fame,  2S2 

Scarlata^  fcarlet,  origin  of  the  4vord,  200 

Schneeberg,  the  oldctl  colour-manufa(ftorIes  there,  365 

ScoUcion  of  Pliny  explained,  178 

Scythians  acquainted  with  butter,  399 

Schnaia,  horfe-flioes,  firft  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  empe- 
ror Leo,  307 

Sella, 
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Sella,  26J 

Sdllare,  in/ellarey  to  faddle,  269 

SelHtrs,  origin  of  the  name,  iiic/. 

Semiramis  caufed  highways  to  be  paved,  22 

S^plaftaril  fold  medicines,  150 

Ships  at  firll  were  a  kind  of  rafrs,  313 

Silver,  when  people  began  to  draw  it  into  threads,  229 

Slag,  blue,  ufed  for  mofaic  work,  361 

Smalt,  when  ground,  called  powder-blue,  354.    Invention  of 
it,  364 

Smor,  the  Swedifli  for  butter^  412 
Soles  of  cork,  ufed  at  Rome,  121 
Solomon  caufed  timber  to  be  floated,  31^ 
Soot  of  butter,  a  medicine  ufed  by  the  ancients,  how  pre-, 
pared,  405 

Spangles,  how  made,  and  when  invented,  247 
Sparlum  of  the  ancients,  what  plant  it  was,  287 
Sfendias  hitm  ferves  for  corks,  127 
Staffa,  a  ftirrup,  274.  285 
Stapcda^  Jiapedtum,  the  fame,  274 

Stapes,  a  bone  in  the  ear  fo  called,  and  by  whom  difcovered, 
ibid. 

Stationarii,  their  employment,  134 

Stirrups,  270.    Authors  who  treat  on  the  antiquity  of  them, 
ibid.     No  traces  of  any  invention  for  fupporiing  the  legs 
while  riding  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  272. 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  fpeak  of  a  difeafe  occafioned  by 
long  riding,  becaufe  the  legs  hung  down,  273.    No  term 
for  ilirrups  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  274.  Opi- 
nion of  iVIontfaucon  refpedling  the  antiquity  of  ftirrups,  'i']^' 
Stones,  to  affill  people  to  mount  on  horfeback,  erefted  in 
ancient  times,  276.    Perfons  of  rank  kept  riding-fervants 
to  affifl;  them  to  get  on  horfeback,  277.    Barbarous  prac- 
tice of  making  vanquiflied  generals  ftoop,  that  the  viftor 
might  mount  his  horfe  by  Itepping  on  their  backs,  ibid. 
Sapor,  king  of  Perfia,  treated  the  emperor  Valerian  in  this 
manner,  278.    Warriors  had  a  proje<Stion  on  their  fpears  for 
refting  the  foot  on  while  they  were  getting  on  horfeback, 
ibid.    Error  of  Galeotus  Martins  refpefting  ftirrups,  279. 
Falfe  opinion  of  Magius  and  others,  ibid.    Firft  certain  ac- 
count of  ftirrups  to  be  found  in  a  book  written  by  the  em- 
peror Mauritius  on  the  art  of  war,  280.   Ifidore  in  the  7th 
century  fpeaks  of  ftirrups,  282.     Stirrups  appear  at  the 
faddles  of  horfes  in  a  piece  of  tapeftry  of  the  i  ith  century, 
284-    Pride  of  the  clergy  in  caufmg  emperors  and  kings 
to  iiokl  their  ftirrups  when  they  mounted  on  horfeback,  285 
Stones,  precious,  of  the  ancients  not  well  defined,  338 
Sccols  once  ufed  for  mounting  on  horfeback,  277 

Stores 
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Stoves  of  the  ancients,  8$ 
iStrata,  coverings  for  horfes,  26a 
Stratores,  riding-fervants,  277 
Streets,  when  firft  paved,  21 
Suher,  our  cork,  118 
Suhfellares  were  not  ftirrups,  28 ^ 

Suppedaneum,  what  it  meant,  277  . 
Swine  belonging  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Anthony  at  raris, 
36,   Anecdote  refpefting  them,  ibid. 

TALK  employed  for  giving  a  filvery  appearance  to  paper- 
hangings,  170 

Tapeftry,  beautiful  red  colour  in  fome  of  the  iith  century, 
202 

Teeth  fixed  by  the  ancients  by  tying  a  piece  of  gold-Wire 

around  them,  235 
Teething,  pain  of,  how  eafed,  according  to  PHny,  41^ 
Temples  of  the  ancients  repofitorieS  for  preferving  natui'al 

curiofities,  43 
Thebes  had  paved  ftreets,  23 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  fo  igriorant  that  he  coUld. 

not  write,  2 14.    Expedient  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  ibid. 
Thierry  carried  the  real  cochineal  plant  to  St.  Domingo,  19^ 
Tin,  folution  of,  who  firft  employed  it  for  dyeing  fcarlet,  204^ 
Tobacco,  when  brought  to  Europe,  393 

Toll-hout,  kind  of  wood  ufed  by  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverians 

for  making  floats  to  their  nets,  1 19 
Toumefort,  his  account  of  the  reeds  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  for  wri* 

ting,  209 

Tragula,  floats  to  nets  fo  called  by  the  ancients,  119 
Trains  dc  bois  e.x^\?av\c.A)  323 

Tranfmarinum  and  Ultramarinum,  meaning  of  thefe  words,  3  38 
Travelling  apothecaries-fliop  at  the  Byzantine  court,  1 5 1 
Tribuni  rerum  nitentiiim  had  the  care  of  cleaning  the  ftreets  at 

Rome,  32 
Trimalchio,  h\s  amphora  vitrea,  1 24 
Tuna,  cochineal  plant,  193 

Turkeys,  37  i.  Are  not  the  mekagrldes  and  gaUine  Afr'cana  of 
the  ancients,  372,  Were  not  known  in  Europe  before  the 
difcovery  of  America,  376.  Error  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who 
aflerts  the  contrary,  377.  Were  firft  mentioned  by  Oviedo, 
ibid.  CaUed  by  Lopez  de  Gomara  galhpavones ,  379.  Wild 
turkeys  ftill  found  in  America,  381.  Karlieft  account  of 
turkeys  in  Italy,  382.  When  firft  introduced  into  England, 
583.  When  brought  to  France,  38J.  When  known  in 
VOL.11.  Qg  Germany 
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Germany  and  other  northern  countries,  389.  Enquiry  into 
the  time  when  they  were  carried  to  AQa  and  Africa,  390 — • 
392.  Obfervations  on  the  afTertlon  of  Mr.  Barrington,  that 
they  came  originally  from  Africa,  392.  Why  called  turkey- 
fowls,  395 
Turks,  when  they  became  known,  280. 

V. 

VALERIAN,  in  what  manner  treated  by  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
fia,  278 

Vermeil,  verm'tUou,  origin  of  thefe  words,  180 

Fermiculata,  cloth  dyed  with  kermes  fo  called  in  the  middle 

ages,  ibid, 
Vcftes  Phrygionia  explained,  330. 

u. 

ULTRAMARINE,  334.  How  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli, 
ibid.  Lapis  lazuli,  where  found,  ibid.  Price  of  ultramarine, 
337.  Lapis  lazuli  is  the  fapphire  of  the  ancients,  338. 
Apartments  of  the  palace  of  Zarflcoe-Seloe  lined  with  it,  345. 
Origin  of  the  name,  345.  Oldeft  mention  of  it  to  be  found 
in  Leontius,  347.  The  word  ultramarine  firft  ufed  by  Ca- 
millus  Leonardus,  349.  Pigna, 'an  apothecary  at  Modena 
acquired  a  fortune  by  preparing  this  colour,  3  JO.  Prepa- 
ration of  ultramarine  faid  to  have  been  found  out  in  Eng- 
land, 353  . 

Uttmann,  Barbara,  invented  the  art  of  making  lace,  332. 

W.  , 

WARSAW,  privies  began  to  be  erefted  there  only  a  few  year^ 
ago,  38 

Wax,  by  whom  ufed  for  preferving  dead  bodies,  54 
Wax-cloth  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  55 
WalTenaer,  family  of,  their  right  over  rivers,  324 
Weaving  praftifed  in  monafteries,  189 
Windows  of  the  ancients  had  no  glafs,  358 
Wine,  fpirit  of,  who  firft  attempted  to  preferve  animals  in  it,  59 
Wire-drawing,  224.    Oldeft  method  of  preparing  metal-wire, 
ibid.    Eatlieft  ufe  of  gold-threads  for  ornamenting  dreffes, 

227.  Cloth  of  Attalus  was  embroidered  with  the  needle, 

228.  Threads  of  filver  interwoven  in  cloth  at  a  later  period 
than  threads  of  gold,  229.  Wire-drawing,  as  praftifed  at 
prefent,  not  known  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  23 1 . 
Invention  of  the  drawing-iron  belongs  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, 232.     Wire,  how  flatted,  233.     Remains  of  ancient 

.  wire-work,  234.     Large  drawing-machine,  driven  by  wa- 
ter, fuppofed  to  be  invented  at  Nuremberg  by  one  Rudolf, 
237.    Art  of  wire-drawing  brouglit  to  great  perfcdlion  at 
3  Nuremberg, 
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Nuremberg,  238.  Hiftory  of  it  there,  239 — 24I.  The 
flatting  of  wire  introduced  at  Augfburg  by  George  Geyer, 
242.  Art  of  wire-making,  when  known  in  England,  243. 
Iron-wire  in  France,  ibid.  Filigrane  work,  the  antiquity  of 
it,  244.  Spangles,  how  prepared,  and  when  invented,  247 

Wire,  iron,  bits  of  it  incrufted  with  a  pearly  fubftance,  and 
found  in  chama  brought  from  China,  6 

Wood  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  fuel,  82.  Was  fold  by  weight, 
84.  Romans  fent  for  it  to  Africa,  318.  How  the  ancients 
rendered  it  lefs  liable  to  fmoke,  83 

Writing-pens,  206.  Inllruments  ufed  by  the  ancients  for 
writing,  ihid.  Reeds  which  they  employed  for  that  purpofe, 
not  known;  207.  Places  where  they  grew,  ibid.  Reeds 
ufed  ftill  in  Perfia  for  writing,  208.  Tournefort's  account 
of  them,  209.  PafTages  in  the  ancients  which  feem  to  allude 
to  writing-quills,  212,  2r3.  Ufe  of  quills  faid  to  be  as  old 
as  the  5th  century,  214.  The  oldeft  certain  account  of 
writing-quills  to  be  found  in  a  paffage  of  Ifidorc,  216.  Men- 
tioned in  the  8th  century,  by  Alcuin,  217.  Proofs  of  their 
being  ufed  in  the  9th,  i  ith  and  1 2th  centuries,  218.  AlFer- 
tion  of  the  Dutch  poet  Heerkens,  that  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  writing-quills  during  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  Netherlands,  219.  Reeds  continued  long  in  ufe 
even  after  quills  began  to  be  employed,  221.  Writing-quills 
fo  fcarce  at  Venice  in  1433,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
men  of  letters  could  procure  them,  223. 

Z. 

ZAFFERA,  oldeft  mention  of  that  word,  369 
Zarfl<koe-Seloe,  apartments  there  hned  with  amber  and  lapis 
lazuli,  343 

Zealand,  Nevp-,  privies  there  at  a  time  when  there  were  none  at 
Madrid,  38. 
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